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Section I: 


Reviewing the Lesson of History to Enhance 
Sino-American Relations * 


His Excellency C. K. Yen 
(RK) 


History is a discipline of great interest 
and practical value, because what history 
records are not only the glorious achieve- 
ments but also the experiences and 
teachings of bitter failures of human 
civilization in its long course of evolution. 
When we study history, therefore, we 
must not be infatuated with the glory 
of old, but learn the lesson and wisdom 
from the past failures, so that we may 
find out the right direction for future 
development and avoid falling into 
the same trap. It is therefore most 
significant that you gather here today to 
make a historical review of the Sino- 
American relations in the 1940’s, trying 
to investigate the successes and failures 
of these relations and the lesson they 
imply. It is my privilege to be given the 
opportunity to say a few words on this 
important occasion. 


The history of Sino-American rela- 


tions is long indeed; nearly two hundred 
years have gone since the arrival of the 
American merchantman, Empress of 
China, at Canton from New York in 
1784, which marked the beginning of 
the commercial relations between the two 
countries. In these two hundred years, 
although China and the United States 


had chosen their own courses of national 
development, fate, however, had more 
than once brought the two countries to 
converge in the track of history. 

China was defeated in the Opium War 
in 1842 and compelled to sign the Treaty 
of Nanking with the United Kingdom. 
The Treaty of Wanghia, which made 
possible for the United States to trade 
with China at the five ports opened to 
British traders by the Treaty of Nanking, 
was signed two years later between the 
two countries, and thus began the formal 
diplomatic relations between China and 
the United States. In the following half 
century or so, though the United States 
also joined with the other imperialists 
to contend for privileges in China, her 
means, indeed, was comparatively mild; 
and she also took a more sympathetic 
attitude towards the misfortune of China. 
When the European powers and Japan 
were scrambling for spheres of influ- 
ence in China, the United States persist- 
ently adhered to her principle to “preserve 
Chinese territorial and administrative 
integrity,” and, accordingly, refused to act 
in collusion with the other powers. In 
1900 when the joint forces of the eight 
powers attempted to interfere with the 
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Boxer Rebellion, John Hay, then the 
American Secretary of State, reiterated 
in his second Open Door note that the 
United States would “preserve Chinese 
territorial and administrative integrity,” 
and urged the other powers to take the 
same stand. The advocacy of such a 
policy reflected the fact that the American 
foreign policy at that time was tinted with 
altruism as well as egoism. A policy of 
this kind became all the more admirable 
and praiseworthy when compared with 
the one adopted by the other powers 
which allowed them to resort to all 
possible means to nibble at China for 
self-interest. 

China and the United States entered 
the First World War at different stages of 
the war. In 1918 when the war was still 
going on, President Woodrow Wilson 
submitted his “Fourteen Points” to the 
Senate as the basis for a world peace 
after the war; of these those which 
sought to form a general association 
of nations for the purpose of affording 
mutual guarantees of political independ- 
ence and territorial integrity to great 
and small states alike were most encourag- 
ing to the Chinese people, who had been 
striving painfully for their national 
dignity, sovereignty; and independence. 
It is certainly regrettable that President 
Wilson had to make concessions to 
the other powers at the Paris Peace 
Conference over the Shantung problem, 
which eventually incited the May Fourth 
Movement in China. What is more regret- 
table, however, was the American Senate’s 
rejection of the Treaty of Versailles, 
which in turn caused the United States 
to spurn the membership of the League 
of Nations. Thus the Americans withdrew 
from their original stand on maintaining 
a just international order and a lasting 
world peace, saw mankind moving 


towards another world war and, later, had 
to pay a much greater price simply 
because of the obstinacy and block- 
headedness of a few politicians. - 

In the late 1920’s and the 30’s, when 
the Americans were battling the crisis 
brought about by the Great Depression, 
the Chinese too were struggling with 
great pains. and hardships for the survival 
of their nation against the impending 
invasion of a formidable, warlike neighbor. 
In Europe, the year 1939 saw such 
countries as England and France being 
forced to declare war on the invaders in 
order to protect their independence, 
liberty, as well as democratic system and 
ways of living, while in China a holy war 
for the same cause had already been 
going on quietly for more than two years. 
The Pacific War broke out in the wake of 
the Pearl Harbor Incident of December 
1941; China and the United States, once 
again, worked hand in hand to safeguard 
the tradition of liberty and democracy 
and to fight against the aggression of 
militarism. This period of cooperation 
thus marked a new and splendid milestone 
in the history of Sino-American relations. 

The fact that the United States 
entered the war not only brought to the 
Allies a large amount of material supplies, 
but also inspired unfailing spiritual 
encouragement in the Chinese people, 


who were then bitterly struggling and 


sacrificing in a fierce and bloody war. 
In December 1941, the leaders of the 
Allies, headed by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill, met in Washington, D.C. to 
hold the Arcadia Conference for the 
purposes of strengthening the Allies in 
Asia and the Pacific area and encouraging 
China to bring into full play her fighting 
potentiality. A decision was reached at 
the conference to establish the China 
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Theater, and President Roosevelt insisted 
upon inviting Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek to be the commander-in-chief of this 
theater. The President’s decision fully 
expressed his respect for Generalissimo 
Chiang as well as his sincere friendship 
for China. The founding of the China 
Theater started the formal cooperation 
between China and the United States 
during the Second World War. And 
through the reports of the press and the 
American propaganda, the American 
public began to realize the staunch and 
unswerving fighting spirit displayed by 
the Chinese people in their long-term 
war of resistance against the Japanese 
aggression. Many American youths, 
inspired and moved by this spirit, even 
volunteered to come to China to fight 
side by side with the Chinese armed forces 
and civilians. Hence the years between 
the outbreak of the Pacific War and the 
Japanese surrender witnessed a period 
of unprecedented harmony in the history 
of Sino-American relations through the 


joint efforts of both countries to defend 


liberty and democracy.. 

But, unfortunately, the revolt of 
the Chinese Communists after the war 
brought fatal damage to this friendship, 
a friendship which had been tested by 
war. The Chinese government led by 
Generalissimo Chiang fully realized that 
the Chinese Communist Party was essen- 
tially but an adopted son of the Soviet 
Communists which determined to employ 
whatever means, including disintegration, 
subversion, and even military revolt, 
to attain its ultimate goal of controlling 
China and, later, communizing the world. 
Some people in the American govern- 
ment, however, mistook the Chinese 
Communists for a group of the so-called 
“agrarian reformers” who merely felt 
dissatisfied with the status quo and 


intended to introduce some changes. 
This cognitive gap between the Chinese 
and the American governments regarding 
the nature of the Chinese Communists 
regrettably led to their discord in handling 
the problem of the Communist military 
revolt. The discord grew increasingly 
serious during the late 1940’s and deterio- 
rated the relations between the two 
countries. The American government, 
as a consequence, adopted a “hands-off” 
or ‘“‘wait-and-see” policy in 1949 at 
a moment when the Chinese government, 
confronting the growing menace of 
the Communist rebellious power, was 
desperately in need of support, both 
moral and material, ftom the United 
States; and the policy at least accelerated 
the Communist takeover of the mainland. 


- History has witnessed what a high price 


the United States and the free world have 
already paid for this policy — the Chinese 
mainland being taken. over by the Com- 
munists, millions of Chinese enslaved by 
communism, and thousands of American 
young men slaughtered on. the Korean 
battlefield by the Communist gunfire 
and bayonets. And we also saw in the 
last thirty years or more many of the 
free and democratic countries in Asia 
being threatened and blackmailed by 
the Chinese Communists. 

Seen from historical perspective, the 
1940’s was the turning point in Sino- 
American relations as well as a period 
full of teachings and warnings. The loss 
of the Chinese mainland to the Com- 
munist regime was a great tragedy which 
had profound influence upon China 


‘and the United States. The government 


of the Republic of China, after its with- 
drawal to Taiwan and after reviewing 
the bitter lesson, was willing to bear the 
responsibility for the failures. We had 
neither intention nor time to lay blame 


i 
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on others. But in the United States, 
the issue “‘who lost China” has provoked 
much controversy among the historians. 
As early as on August 5, 1949, just before 
the fall of the Chinese mainland to the 
Communists, the State Department of the 
United States had already released the 
White Paper on China, which carried 
harsh censures of the Chinese government, 
as an attempt to defend the American 
China policy in the 1940’s. What was 
particularly noteworthy, however, was 
the immediate dismissal of these censures 
by the American press and some Congress- 
men. The New York Times, in the 
second day following the issue -of the 
White Paper, criticized Dean Acheson 
in its editorial, saying, “This complete 
disclaimer of any responsibility for 
what has happened to China not only 
obscures the truth, it puts the mark 
of very special pleading on the whole 
document.” On the eighth of August, 
Representative Gordon Canfield spoke in 
the House and accusingly labeled the 
White Paper as “an Oriental Munich.” 
Representative John D. Lodge, another 
House member, also made a statement 
at the same time and called the White 
Paper a “clever and misleading piece of 
advocacy.” 

The controversy over the White Paper 
has been going on for more than thirty 
years and still remains unsolved. The 
White Paper, as- the American govern- 


ment’s final assessment of Sino-American 
relations in the 1940’s, again, may 
inevitably become a subject of debate 
in this conference. Opinions over the 
issue may be divergent, but you would 
probably share my feeling, I believe, 
that today, after more than thirty years, 
when we here again examine the changes 
in Sino-American relations in the 1940’s, 
our purpose is not to hold anybody 
responsible for these changes, but rather 
to dig out the causes which turned the 
relations between the two countries 
from a state of harmony and cooperation 
to one of gradual aggravation, hoping 
that the lesson will guide us in the future 
development of the relations between 
the two countries. 

-~ Thomas Jefferson once had this to 
say, “History, by apprising [men] of the 
past, will enable them to judge of the 
future; it will avail them of the experience 
of other times and nations.” This is 
indeed the most concise and significant 
elaboration of the practical value of 
history. The primary goal of this con- 


‘ference, I believe, is to review the Sino- 


American relations in the 1940’s, find 
out the causes of their failures, and 
eventually learn the lesson and wisdom 
of history in order to create a harmonious 
and beautiful vista for the development 
of Sino-American relations. . With full 
sincerity, I wish the conference a great 
success and all of you a happy New Year. 


à} 


Trends in Contemporary 
Philippine Drama and Theater 


Rustica C. Carpio 


The Philippines has an old theater 
tradition. Ma. Teresa Muñoz, in a 
comprehensive study of theater in pre- 
Hispanic Philippines based on anthro- 
pological findings, attests to the fact that 
even if it is difficult to ascertain the 
theatrical forms of the early Filipinos, 
much of it being “lost on contact with the 
new and more aggressive culture,”! the 
early Philippine drama stemmed more 
from historical sources, since “that 
theater which had its roots in religion 
and religious practice was barely at the 
threshold of the structure that constt- 
tutes that art.’’ 

If in essence, drama is the imitation of 
an action in the form of action? as 
Aristotle had prescribed it, then we had 
drama even many centuries before the 
Spaniards set foot on Philippine shores 
in 1521. The many external manifesta- 
tions of this imitation of action — dance, 
pantomime, acting, song, chant, recitation 
— be they performed solely or in 
combination, were found in the numerous 
rituals observed by the early Filipinos. © 

There, in the theater are brought to 
life and re-enacted humanity’s tensions, 
conflicts, crises. Men assemble now as 
their forefathers did to 


discover 


themselves and feel their pulse as they 
experience life’s processes, what August 
Strindberg terms “life’s two poles, life 
and death, the act of birth and the act of 
death, the fight for the spouse, for the 
means of subsistence, for honor, all these 
struggles — with their battlefields, cries 
of woe, wounded and dead.’”* 

Imitation and impersonation of these 
life processes were evident in the drama 
of the early Filipinos. Life, death, fishing, 
hunting, weaving, wars, not to mention 
the elements of nature like birds, snakes, 
wind, waves of the sea, the swaying of the 
branches of trees — these all offered 
content and meaning to the performances 
of the past. 

This love for the drama has been part 
of the Filipino cultural traditions. When 
the Spaniards came, they found the . 
people as lovers of the arts, already 
endowed with the power to produce the 
imitation of action in an artistic pattern 
and to enjoy such imitation. ` 

It is said that Ferdinand Magellan 
himself was treated to a very rare presenta- 
tion of a native play “to celebrate the fact 
that the Filipinos and Spaniards were now 
brothers.”> ` Father Gaspar de San 
Agustin also mentioned that the early 
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Filipinos were “especially fond of 
comediés and farces, and therefore, there 
is no feast of consequence unless there is 
a comedy.’ 

Through the years, the drama has 
marched on, with new trends and tech- 
niques seeping in mostly as rebellion 
against old methods and practices. Funda- 
mentally, however, drama has remained 
the same. It is still the same work of art, 
its mission being to move and excite 
people, at the same time entertaining and 
even educating them with works that 
appeal to the senses, especially to the 
eyes and the ears. It has touched the 
spirit, too. 

The audience makes believe in per- 
meating a world as conceived by the 
playwright. What is true to the playwright 
may not be true to the audience, but it 
must seem true and real and approximate 
the audience’s truth. 

The Filipino audience is an artistic 
lot. In the past, it enjoyed dramatic 
performances of both Filipino and foreign 
troupes. Be it young or old, it was 
attracted to the world of make-believe, of 
half-belief, that is the drama. In many 
schools, colleges, and universities, 
dramatic productions are part of the 
cultural activities. 

“Nationalism has helped create the 
literature of the Filipinos, and in the 
country’s search for national’ identity 
today, literature has assumed significance 
in the definition of the Filipino per- 
sonality towards the creation of a national 
image,’ states Lucila Hosillos in her 
treatise on the motive power for 
Philippine identity and greatness. She 
further asserts that the Filipino writer 
who is himself the “bearer and heir of this 
cultural dialectics, has committed himself 
to reconcile traditionalism and modernism 
for national growth and progress, and to 


create a Filipino image more authentic 
and enduring, because personal and 


intimate, than the changes in national 


personality political independence, eco- 
nomic growth, and social transfigurations 
create. ”®’ 

We Filipinos are still searching for oùr 
identity, an identity which asserts the 
individuality of a people, that which 
makes them different from other peoples 
of the world. In terms of life and 
experience, this identity is the uniqueness 
that gives a people the collective 
humanness and personality which 
distinguish them from other members of 
the human race. 

And, this national identity that we 
look for can be found with the help of 
a “national literature.” | What, then, 
is “national literature”? 

In the words of Hosillos, the term 
“national literature” is: 


descriptive of the specific form of 
interpretations and revelations of the 
character and individuality of the 
literature of a nation regardless of the 
language medium, the geographical and 
political affiliation, and the citizenship 
of its writers. For a national literature 
is about a people. . . ? 


In drama and the theater, this national 
literature is even more imperative. This is 
because of all the arts, drama is the most 
immediate. The flesh-and-blood presence 
of the actors on stage creates an intimate 
relationship between actors and spectators 
not found in the other arts. The threater 
being a democratic institution, it exists 
for and because of an audience which can 
criticize as severely as it may if it is 
dissatisfied with a show. 

The theater must “make its appeal to 
the audience rather than to the indi- 
vidual,”?® opines Edward A. Wright. 
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Without an audience, there is no theater, 
and the symbolic interplay and affinity 
between the two prevail. A bifurcation 
between them would write the total 
failure of drama and the theater. Wright 
even insists that the theater artist “must 
never forget that he is the servant of the 
crowd.” 

Because the story of the theater is 
the history of human destiny, never 
should the theater be divorced from 
' human action, for if it is, then it ceases 
eto mirror life. The present flux of 
thought and action in our national life 
is attuned to a national awakening and a 
cultural. renaissance. One is reminded of 
the contention of Madame Kamaladevi 
Chattopadhyay of India about: her 
country’s theatrical experience: 


... Just as the awakening of national 
consciousness acts as a lever to cultural 
expansion, in time of special upheaval, 
when vast energies are released from 
ancient bondage, drama may gather 
these energies into fruitful channels. 
For the magic wand of aesthetics 
composes harmony out of disorder and 
weaves the myriad strands of human 
aspiration into a creative pattern. It is 
the spiral by means of which man may 
climb above his intellectual interroga- 
tions into the sphere „of direct 
experience. 1? 


What well-known Filipino drama 
director and poet Rolando Tinio’? 
expounds in his “Theater and Its Sense of 
Nationality” cannot be ignored especially 
in these times of re-assessment of the 
Filipino sensibilities in relation to the 
context of his environment and his being 
Filipino. “It is perhaps the theater,” 
he stresses, “which is the most national of 
all the arts in the sense that it is the most 
revelatory of the specific quality of 
civilization of its audience.” 


While it is true that “the public can be 
taught,”!* as Federico Garcia Lorca 
contends, it cannot be gainsaid that the 
public cannot teach the theater-in turn. 
This is because the theater being the most 
intimate of all -the arts, the feeling of 
reciprocity between artist and audience is 


primordial. There are not enough people 


of cultivated sensibilities and the financial 
and technical means to gratify themselves 
with, not enough of those who, having 
enjoyed the rare capacity of appreciating 
art forms, history of the arts, and 
aesthetics, are now ready to respond to 
drama and the theater, be they unintel- 
ligible or not, abstract or not. Their 
competence having been geared more 
along the resources of tradition, their 
formal inclination is likely to insulate 
them from life and the contemporaneity 
of the experiences concomitant with such 
life. 

Response to human experience is, 
indeed, immediate, the way responses 
are generated in the theater. Neither 
premeditated nor studied, these responses 
are as fresh as the performance on the 
stage, vibrant with every delineation of 
human emotions the actor communicates 
to the audience in understandable, 
decipherable terms. The drama of human 
life is the drama of the audience that sees 
it. And, it is this audience that ultimately 
determines the temperament of the 
theater. 

Never was there more rapport which 
is ideally and practically needed between 
theater and audience as in the presenta- 
tion of zarzuela. That is why the age of 
the zarzuelas is considered the “Golden 
Age of Philippine Drama” as many theater 
authorities have pronounced. I commend 
with an almost panegyric feeling the 
zarzuela playwrights. For, they have 
succeeded in creating dramas which served 
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as potent mediums of conveying our 
national personality while at the same 
time giving enjoyment and instruction. 
As Tinio puts it: 


... The playwright of Tomorrow has 
not yet established a new esthetic for 
drama so that he can transcend rather 
than merely revolt against the past the 
way Molière and Shakespeare trans- 
cended Sophocles and Aristophanes, 

_ and Ibsen and Shaw transcended 
Shakespeare and Molière. In the Philip- 
pines, we may not even speak of the 
playwright of Tomorrow because we 
have not yet heard from the Playwright 
of Today with sufficient cogency. The 
Playwright of the Golden Age of 
Zarzuelas seems to be the last of our 
national spokesmen. z 


Lately, however, there have been 


much discussion and activity on Philip- 
pine drama and theater pre-eminently 
inspired by the incentives and encourage- 
ment given by the public and the 
government. The Filipino as a creative, 
thinking, feeling member of his society 
searches for forms and meaning that will 
help him establish his identity as a 
Filipino. The drama as the most 
immediate of all the arts is a force that 
assists him establish such identity. 

How far has the Filipino dramatist 
gone in making his literary expression 
vital and meaningful? How securely has 
he moored his plays as to give them 
cogency? Has today’s playwright 
transcended the past as to qualify him to 


be a national spokesman? - What are his ` 


innovations that his dramas may hold 
fixed their contemporaneity even as they 
entertain and inform their audience? 
Perhaps this is as good a time as any 
to do some assessment of drama in the 
Philippine contemporary scene. There is 
a grain of truth, in fact many truths, to 


on a stage,’’!¢ 


be recorded and relayed by the playwright 
of today. But a sorry truth is that there 
are still not enough playwrights to record 
and relay the numerous and variegated: 
strands ofhuman experiences. Sometimes, 
it is rather perplexing to note that while 
there are many poets, fictionists, essayists, 
and literary critics in our midst, there are 
fewer playwrights to speak about the 
many changes and occurrences in our 
surroundings. | 
However, the way drama is shaping 
now portends a good sign for its tomor-, 
row. Change, indeed, is ineluctable. Facts 
change; people change; motives change; 
the materials and plots for drama change. 
And, while human nature is still basically 
unchanged, there should be more play- 
wrights to depict the developments in 
their time — the values which have been 
contested and challenged, the moral and 
social ambiguities, the uncertainties and 
doubts that besiege the human being, and 
the changes, be they cataclysmic or 
taciturn — all inextricably linked with the 
breathing fibers of an organic community 
which grows and pulsates with life. 
Though basically tradition-oriented, 
we Filipinos, I believe, are ever flexible, 
ever pliant. It is very apparent that drama 
is very much part, an integument really, 
of the social, cultural, and moral aspects 
of our lives. Why is this so? “‘Drama has 
always been one of the most vital forms 
of literary expression because its medium 
is the dialogue and action of living people 
maintain Maurice B. 
McNamee, James E. Cronin, and Joseph 
A. Rogers. In the history of human 
affairs, drama has been a cogent vehicle 
of expression and communication of 
values. While it is not the domain of 
drama to impose certain dictums and 
morals, while it should not insist on 
didacticism, it has, as years reel in and reel 


w 
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out, proved that entertainment is not its 
sole province. Is it not that drama has 
been sustained by values the totality of 
which comprise civilization? The moral 
attitude it has professed in consonance 
with that of the audience has made it 
weather and surface above all intimidations 
of incoherence, of catastrophes, the 
tempting lures of the commonplace. 

In the processes of understanding 
and being understood which comprise 
communication’s main springboard, man 
seeks and listens to many messages — of 
daily realities, observations, and truths. 
The picture man sees, though sometimes 
blurred by inanities, is a picture of himself 
and his social structure agreeing and 
disagreeing on certain qualities worthy 
of esteem. 
society and culture is transplanted in 
the drama, which, on the other hand, 
transmits the message to the audience 
for appreciation and dissemination. 

The theater, affirms David Berlo, is: 


a distinguished vehicle of communica- 
tion, with a considerable tradition and 
heritage. Many people would classify 
the theater as an ‘entertainment’ 
vehicle. Yet countless examples could 
be given of plays that were intended to 
have, and did have, significant effects on 
an audience, other than entertainment." 


Recent trends and developments on 
the Philippine dramatic and theatrical 
fronts include: 1) the writing and produc- 
tion of Philippine historical drama and 
folklore, 2) the increase in nationalistic 
and Filipinistic plays staged in and outside 
theater halls, 3) the increment in drama 
seminars and workshops, scholarships, 
and playwriting contests to help discover 


and cultivate new talents, 4) the 
encouragement of professionalism 
through the affording of better 


Almost everything in our | 


opportunities to theater artists, 5) the 
continued outpouring of translations and 
adaptations of foreign plays, 6) the 
emergence of bolder themes considered 


‘taboo in the past, 7) the youth organiza- 


tions’ deep involvement in drama, 8) the 
support and recognition given to artists 
including playwrights, directors, and 
performing artists by government and 
private entities, 9) the occasional veering 
away of the dramatic action from stage 
to the auditorium very near the audience, 
and 10) the revivals of traditional dramas; 
namely, moro-moro, a play with stylized 
movements and semi-chanted tone dealing 
on the clash between Christians and 
Muslims; zarzuela, a musical melodramatic 
play; and cenaculo or sinakulo, the 
passion play on the life and death of Jesus 
Christ. 

Social conditions like poverty in the 
slums, capitallabor relations, marital 
infidelity and other domestic problems, 
political developments, fashions and ideas 
about different aspects of living, man’s 
idealization of woman and vice versa, 
dissimilarity of religions — these and 
many more subjects have given substance 
to the plays being written and staged. 

More and more plays of this nature 
are produced, and they try to grasp the 
social reality. Perhaps Filipino drama 
may approximate the greatness and 
stature it reached during its “Golden Era” 
in the early part of the 20th century. 
For, it no longer serves as mere enter- 
tainment. It is now as relevant as it was in 
the remote past. Great literature, says 
Lucien Goldmann,'® tackles major 

roblems as the writer identifies with 
the fundamental social tendencies of his 
time, communicating the realities, the 
human condition with an awareness. 

Philippine writing of dramas now 
tends to pursue this path. It endeavors 
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to relate to a critical, realistic, and 
coherent vision of contemporary society 
and not generally to a private, individual, 
subjective world. Its present view is total; 
seldom is it partial. 

By a truly relevant theater, I do not 
mean that drama should preach or be 
hortatory in essence. Neither do I assert 
that drama should always serve as a means 
to an end, outside theatrical ends. Nor do 
I advocate that drama should be an instru- 
ment to effect change, be it social or poli- 
tical. What I am stressing is that drama 
should not lose its contemporaneity, 
its timelessness and timeliness. 

There may be a social distance 
between the dramatist and his society as 
in instances of alienation, the isolation 
of some modern writers from their 
community. This alienation develops, 
according to Georgi Plekhanov, and 
precipitates the adherence to “‘art for art’s 
sake” especially when artists “feel a 
hopeless contradiction between their aims 
and the aims of the society to which they 
belong. Artists must be very hostile to 
their society and they must see no hope 
to changing it.”!? However, Albert 
Camus and Jean-Paul Sartre, in their 
fiction, caution against alienation. To 
them, “modern man who would isolate 
himself from society is not only 
psychologically alienated but potentially 
capable of denying his moral responsi- 
bility.”*° But this situation of alienation 
is not the rule. It is rather an exception 
to the rule. As René Wellek and Austin 
Warren put it, “the writer is not only 
influenced by society: he influences it. 
Art not merely reproduces life but also 
shapes it. -People may model their lives 
upon the patterns of fictional heroes and 
heroines.”*! 

I agree with Norris Houghton when he 
says that drama should participate in the 


“real”? action — that it should express 
faithfully in the theater the artist’s 
conception of reality. The playwright 
must translate his vision into highly 
theatrical terms and thus make the reader 


-or audience feel the unique experience he 


participates in, not through stage 
directions, but through the establishment 
of rapport, a sense of “communion” in 
the tradition of the Russian Okhlopkov, 
a common sharing of experience between 
performers and spectators. 

Okhlopkov’s thinking that the theater 
“must do everything to make the 
spectator believe in what goes on in the 
play”??? is tenable and practicable. 
Disregarding the proscenium and moving 
the action in the auditorium like Meyer- 
hold and Evreinov did, Okhlopkov 
allowed action to transpire around the 
audience, sometimes in the center, even 
projected stages above the spectators. - 
Through multiplicity of stages, montage 
in the theater was initiated by him. And, 
by means of this device, it was not 
necessary to have logical sequence in the 
presentation of scenes, but rather a cut 
from scene to scene. In fact, action could 
be frozen in the middle of one scene, then 
cut to another one followed by a return 
to the preceding scene. 

In the Philippine setting, this prox- 
imity between players and audience is 
also effectuated. Sometimes, action is 
consummated right in front of the 
spectators, below the stage, disregarding 
the imaginary fourth wall; at other times, - 
in the same production, action is rendered 
around the audience or between the two 
sides of audience, at the center aisle. 
Also, it is not an uncommon occurrence 
when films and filmslides are used to 
convey locale or intensify atmosphere. 

Many centuries of foreign domina- 
tion had relegated the Filipino identity 
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to the background because the colonizers 
— Spain, the United States, even Japan 
transitorily — thrusted the patterns of 
their own groundwork. A common or 
collective consciousness among the 
Filipinos is reaching a new height now 
that government, private organizations, 
and individuals join hands in support of 
common goals. The Filipinos are now 
more aware of the group they belong to. 
Linked together by common needs, 
common problems, common dreams, the 
present Filipinos devote much of their 
thought and energy towards the building 
of a more homologous existence — an 
endless searching for that elusive Filipino 
identity. The Filipinos now — ever 
innovative, and without dread of 
permutation — are more assertive, too, 
in their being Asians. In the drama, the 
same directions are pursued. 

Playwright Amelia Lapefia-Bonifacio 
observes that what have been true to 
drama in the different Asian countries 
are also true to Philippine drama, 
namely: *4 


1. To the Asian to whom the com- 
munity rather than the individual 
is central, the important role of the 
theater is to enhance community; 

2. To the Asian to whom the com- 
munity rather than the individual 
is central, the important role of 
the theater is one that is directed 
toward community welfare; 

3. To the Asian to whom the com- 
munity rather than the individual 
is central, the community is also 
central in the plots of most dramas; 

4. To the Asian to whom the com- 
munity rather than the individual 
is central, the Playwright assumes 
the important social role of Critic 
and Teacher. 


E. San Juan, Jr. decries in his A 


Preface to Filipino Literature that Tagalog 
remained the “language of the hearth.’ 
Congruent with this is his lamentation 
about the “inadequate development of a 
common Janguage”’® and that “Tagalog 
literature, loyal.both to its tradition and 
to the movement of history which the 
language itself registers, awaits a 
rebirth.”*” This rebirth San Juan had 
envisioned is now at hand. A resurge now 
undulates with no little amount of 
exhilaration in Filipino literature in 
general and in drama in particular. 
Lately, the writing and staging of plays 
are predominantly in Filipino. Filipino 
is the present national language based 
mostly on Tagalog with the addition of 
words coined by combining syllables from 
words in the different vernaculars. Worth 
recalling at this point is Epifanio de los 
Santos’ prediction of the Filipino theater 
at the turn of the 20th century: 


Then the Tagalog theater went forth in 
quest of new worlds to conquer. Its 
plays now were based on contem- 
poraneous history and thus not being of 
an established order, they reflect the 
changes. They showed also a tendency 
toward symbolism and to a certain 
degree, toward the restoration of every- 
thing purely national. 


Presently, many plays are written for 
the popular audience both in Filipino and 
in the languages and dialects of the 
various regions of the country. Bi- 
lingualismm which uses Filipino and English 
has permeated education, business and 
industry, and government, but there are 
areas which strictly adhere to their native 
languages. In the street dramas, 
particularly, English is already out of use. 
This is palpably experienced during the 
Lent season, especially Holy Week. Both 
rural places and metropolis witness the 
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passion play (cenaculo or sinakulo) 
depicting the life and sufferings of Jesus 
Christ. Usually staged on platforms, 
the passion play now unfolds along the 
streets. - 

“No literary form has more historical 
importance than drama,”? affirms 
Seymour Reiter. Interesting to note is the 
mounting of historical, folkloric, nation- 
alistic, and Filipinistic works — many 
times in Pilipino. Indeed, the actual 
environs give the dramatist ample motifs 
for him to transform into an imaginative 
piece of work. 

A look at some representative works 
would afford an insight into the Philippine 
setting. It will at the same time manifest 
certain trends and developments in the 
horizon of drama and theater. 

A certain period in Philippine history 
is echoed in “Hulyo 4, 1954 A. D.” 
(July 4, 1954 A. D.) by. Dionisio Salazar 
when the remnants of Hukbo ng Bayan 
Laban Sa Hapon (Army. of the People 
Against the Japanese), or HMB for short, 
were ardently in pursuit of liquidating 
some government officials pre-eminently 
the president of the Republic, with a view 
to toppling down the established form of 
government. Four conspirators plot to 
liquidate the president for a prize — Pablo 
and his sweetheart Loida, the commander 
Kintin, and the teen-ager Islaw. They 
pose as balut (cooked fertilized eggs) 
vendors at the Luneta Park, now called 
Rizal Park, in Manila. 

The action of the play is set on a spot 
near the monument of Dr. Jose Rizal, 
the national hero. Using verbal wit 
through epigrams, the playwright shows 
the evil designs of corrosive minds. From 
the conversation between Pablo and 
Loida, it is gathered that the two are 
confused. They have pledged to help in 
the activities of the organization, but they 


are tortured between the thought of 
keeping a promise and that of being 
apprehended by the arms of the 
authorities. The conflict between the 
practical and the moral surfaces with the 
cropping up of a new plan to return to 
a normal, peaceful life. The contrast 
between idealism and realism is at play. 
In the interchange between the couple are 
resounded their fears and anxieties. 
Should they heed the advice of Loida’s 
uncle, the senator, and leave Manila to 
work in a homestead in Mindanao? And 
how will they break the news to the two 
men? In a fatalistic vein, Pablo assures 
Loida: “May awa ang Diyos.” (God has 
pity on us). 

As the two try to make a choice 
between a quiet life and one enmeshed in 
chaos, a policeman so unceremoniously 
and rudely approaches them and accuses 
them of engaging in lewd actions in a 
public place. He arrests the pair for 
questioning in the police headquarters. 
Thus, Pablo and Loida’s romantic view of 
life and love is counterpoised by the 
policeman’s antiromantic attitude about 
things. It is evident that the playwright 
intends to show Pablo and Loida as 
prospective instruments of goodness and 


the policeman who is imbued with the 


duty to preserve peace and order as a 
person motivated by love for power. 
When the policeman speaks and acts, 
he is determined to use both the weapon 
of arms and the cloak of authority. 

When Kintin and Islaw enter the 
scene, they cannot find Pablo and Loida. 
They argue on the indecency of some 
lovers who stray in the park, on the evil 
of too much imitation from - foreign 
customs, on certain aspects of living. 
Finally freed by the police, Pablo and 
Loida come to announce their change of 
heart. The confrontation between the 
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four is crucial. They are on the verge of 
killing each other. The play ends with an 
optimistic note as Koronel Santos 
(Colonel Santos) and some men approach 
the group. With their baskets of balut 
which conceal time bombs, Kintin and 
Islaw are whisked to the National Bureau 
of Investigation office for proper.action. 

At some points in ‘Hulyo 4, 1954 A. 
D.” the playwright depicts people from 
varied walks of life in the park as if to 
show highlight and contrast in their mien. 
A drunk American sailor with a girl, 
then a pair of homosexuals, and so on. 
The Luneta Park is a microcosm in a 
bigger realm that is Manila situated in 
a more vast expanse which is the 
Philippines. Through stage directions and 
dialogues, the reader, the audience is 
afforded a looking glass through which to 
reflect the reeling of scene after scene 
where the paradox of the man being 
taunted by his own evil schemes for want 
of a better life is equalled by the paradox 
of the man being reformed to respecta- 
bility. This antithetical relation between 
Kintin and Islaw, the bad men, on the one 
side and Pablo and Loida who decide to 
change for the good on the other brings 
us to the theme of the play which is: 
deceipt, destruction and loss of self- 
respect unhallow one’s life. The only 
salvation is a good deed, a return to 
proper human conduct. 

The crux of the play, which is the 
confrontation between these two 
opposing viewpoints, seems to show the 
métier of the playwright. He definitely 
dishes out sharp social criticisms, and 
examination of facts perhaps to set the 
reader, the spectator to think and 
consider why man has to undergo torture 
of beliefs before he could ever face the 
force of truth, come to terms with life, 
and re-organize his life pattern to suit 


good human conduct. 

A significant play with mixed English 
and Tagalog dialogues is “The New 
Yorker in Tondo” by Marcelino Agana, 
Jr. Through the laughter it evokes, it 
weaves a serious note. Kikay, the 
protagonist, goes abroad for a few 
months’ study of beauty culture in New 
York. There, she falls in love with the 
New York ways, its lifestyle and skylines, 
and gets acclimated to everything New 
Yorkish. She becomes the archetype of 
many Filipinos who temporarily forget 
their native land for a more luscious 
environment. She changes her name to 
Francesca in keeping with her new 
personality. 

In the dialogue between Kikay and 
Tony, we can see that Kikay is decided 
to break their engagement for the gap 
between them has only widened. Out to 
prove that she is too good for Tony, 
Kikay romanticizes on the beautiful days 
she spent in New York. She is all-woman, 
eager to abandon old friends and vows. 
This triggers Tony off into a flow of out- 
bursts. ‘He is man, after all, ready to 
defend his rights. The foundation of the 
relationship between man and woman is 
now about to collapse. 

Before this scene, Kikay is the sweet 
type. “My spirit aches for its true home 
across the sea... ah! New York, New 
York, New York, my own dear New 
York!” she exclaims as she romanticizes 
about her past in the United States. And, 
as her words reverberate, her listeners, 
most especially Nena and Totoy, get 
irritated, except her mother, of course, 
who is charmed by her daughter’s newly- 
acquired manners. Carried away by 
Kikay’s sophistication, Aling Atang or Mrs. 
Mendoza, tries to converse in smattering 
English interspersed with Tagalog words 
and phrases pronounced with wrong 
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affectation. 

From Nena, Kikay discovers that her 
sweetheart had shifted attention to her. 
Verbal fireworks ensue between Kikay 
and Tony. But this situation does not 
last long for Tony confesses his fault. 
He admits that he really loves Kikay, but 
since she stops writing to him, he finds 
Nena not an unsatisfactory substitute. 
Kikay accosts Nena, and when two 
women fight physically and verbally, 
male intervention is a catalytic factor. 
And, this happens only after Nena, the 


stronger female, has succeeded in hitting 


Kikay and causing her to fall unconscious. 
Tony rushes to Kikay, and this further 
enrages Nena. But Totoy appeases Nena 
and divulges his secret admiration for her. 

Whereas earlier in the play Tony is the 
pursuer, there is a slight reversal of roles 
when in the end Kikay becomes a subtle 
pursuer who pursues Tony by way.of 
promising to forget New York and her 
sophisticated ways. Happily for all, love 
wins. Country wins, too, for there is no 
place like home. The plot of “The New 
Yorker in Tondo” is certainly propelled 
by the theme which also endows it with 
just the right amount of dramatic conflict. 
The playwright sends his message across: 
if man must change for a more 
fashionable life, he cannot escape from 
and displace those things that are his own; 
there is no place like home. 

The point where the play falters, is 
at its occasionally lengthy lines, but this 
is more than compensated for by the 
amusing and wholesome mood of the 
comedy. And, in the playwright’s 
weaving of a comedy, he achieves a 
seriousness of purpose: to show all that 
love for things attractive may not be as 
enduring as one’s cherished traditions. By 
making Kikay wake up to reality which is 
her Manila environs, Agana strikes a merry 


note of reconciliation. And with this is a 
happy blending of realism and roman- 
ticism in his play. 

“The New Yorker in Tondo” contains 
a great variety of moods — joy, 
excitement, nostalgic longing for things 


gone by, sadness, indignation, hate, 
optimism. Hence, there is no dull 
moment. Instead of the spectators’ 


condemning Kikay, they are led away by 
her into her transitory world. She even 
wins the audience’s sympathy for her 
courage to admit her fault. She is 
interesting, if flighty, not of the stock 
type for she has a more rounded character. 
At the beginning of the play, for instance, 
she is a strong woman, but near the end 
she weakens to give way to love and logic. 
Historicity and a sense of sociology 
and culture are lucidly communicated in 
“A Portrait of the Artist as Filipino” by 
Nick Joaquin. The full-length play which 
the author calls “an elegy in three scenes” 
brings the reader, the audience to the past 
when Manila, “the noble and loyal city” 
was not yet ravaged by World War IL. 
Also afforded is a feel of it during the 
war. Considered an important milestone 
in Philippine drama, this play of ideas 
when mounted on stage, gives a penetra- 
ting exploration into the middle-class and 
upper middle-class strata of the Philippine 
ethos. . 
Among the merits attributed to the 
play is Joaquin’s deft handling of 
mythology in presenting the fabric of the 
story. The playwright uses the Aeneas- 
Anchises myth to provide images replete 
with philosophical meaning. The first 
scene opens with Bitoy Camacho, 
narrator-actor, in fact the playwright’s 
spokesman, reciting eloquently a paean to 
Old Manila now still called Intramuros 
and its role in Philippine history. Then 
the focus transfers to the living room of 
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Don Lorenzo Marasigan’s house to show 
the painting called “A Portrait of the 
Artist as Filipino” supposed to hang 
between stage and audience, at the center 
of the invisible fourth wall. Around this 
portrait the play’s story revolves. 

Through Bitoy’s words the exposition 
unfolds. It is afternoon, in October, 
1941. The Philippines, like other parts of 
the world, is in a state of chaos. The 
confusion of the impending war takes grip 
of the populace except Bitoy and the 
young ones. 
ment. The assignment from the 
newspaper office for Bitoy to visit the 
Marasigan home which he had known as 
a young boy is much cause for jubilation. 
This time he is going there as a reporter. 
Bitoy is received by two spinsters, Candida 
and Paula, daughters of Don Lorenzo. 
In the device of a play within a play, 
the three reconstruct the past. Don 
Lorenzo does not appear; instead his 
self-portrait comes into view, and Bitoy, 
Candida, and Paula stare at it.- 

Candida tells Bitoy that their father 
painted the picture for them a year ago 
and that it has attracted people from far 
and near. In it young Aeneas carries his 
old father Anchises on his back as they 
flee from the burning Troy, but Aeneas’ 
face is that of the young Don Lorenzo 
and Anchises’ face is that of the old Don 
Lorenzo. Varied attitudes are expressed 
towards the Portrait. Bitoy is frightened 
by it while Candida looks at it as a two- 
headed monster. To Don Perico, the 
poet-turned-politician, the portrait 
symbolizes a past now dead; it also 
symbolizes the Filipino as artist. Like an 
emblem, the picture seems to castigate 
the younger generation for its lack, and 
sometimes loss, of respect for the 
traditions and heritages of the past and 
a proclivity to the new and sometimes 


To them it offered excite-. 


unceremonious culture associated with 
the impact of American influences. The 
very puzzling effect of the portrait is 
taken as a broad symbolization of the gap 
between the Filipinos’ past as influenced 
by Spain and his present.” Instead of 
serving aS a nexus between two 
generations, the portrait provides the core 
of conflicts between them. Its role 
becomes both concrete and symbolic not 
only through the employment of dialogues 
and events, but through the isolation it 
creates by its very presence. 

Scene I also introduces another 
important character — Tony Javier, piano 
player and former law student. He and 
Bitoy had worked together at the piers 
some time. When the two sisters 
momentarily leave the scene, Tony tells 
Bitoy of their penury. For support they 
depend on elder brother Manolo and elder 
sister Pepang, and to augment their 
meager allowance, they have Tony as 
boarder. As regards Manolo and Pepang’s 
intentions, the house must be sold and - 
their father could be put in a hospital. 
And, the two of them could divide the 
pieces of furniture between themselves. 
Tony informs Bitoy that he hates the 
portrait. To him, it is a source of malefac- 
tion. Is Tony an outsider assessing the 
picture? He is. And, he is the very first 
outsider to give his impression of it. 
Candida, Paula and Bitoy are insiders. In 
ruthless terms, Tony reveals his hatred for 
both painting and painter. 


The damn thing’s always looking at me, 
always looking down at me. Every time 
I come into this house; every time I 
come up these stairs. Looking at me, 
looking down at me. And if I turn 
around and face it — then it smiles, darn 
it. And if I go into my room and close 
the door, I can still feel it through the 
walls — looking at me, smiling at me! 
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Oh, I hate those eyes, I hate that smile, 
I hate the whole damn thing. 


From Tony’s outbursts is gathered the 
first conflict in the play—the conflict 
between him and Don Lorenzo. Very 
obviously, Tony resents the old man’s 


refusal to sell the picture. Don Lorenzo’s - 


pride is Tony’s downfall, the crushing of 
his dream to sell the portrait for a big 
commission. Two cultures are at bay 
against each other, and in this cross- 
cultural encounter between young and old 
generations,*! the values of each genera- 
tion are brought to the fore, interacting 
with one another, contrasting, spelling the 
divisiveness between sociological forces. 

Tension mounts, but comic relief pre- 
sents itself. Paula returns and tells Bitoy 
and Tony that Candida has succeeded in 
rat catching, a talent the elder sister plans 
to exploit for a livelihood. This light 
moment shows the pathos in the lives of 
the two spinsters. For, while they have 
become poor, they refuse to sell the 
painting. They would not be swallowed 
by the crass materialism of the young. 
When Bitoy’s reporter friends arrive, all 
the more the sisters remain firm in their 
decision to keep the painting. 
vaudeville dancers, friends of Tony, appear 
and give the group a sampling of their 
vulgarity. 

Bitoy finally makes a stand- -he likes 
the picture. Then he bids goodbye after 
saying his piece: “Art is not magic. Its 


purpose is not to enchant but to dis- . 


enchant.” After all guests have gone, the 
two sisters want to dismiss their boarder 
for entertaining women in the house, but 
they have a change of heart after hearing 
the sad story of Tony’s life. Meanwhile, 
to solve their present financial setback, 
Candida and Paula make plans to work-- 
Candida as rat catcher at the Bureau of 


. the values the portrait. represents. 


Two. 


Health and Science and Paula to give 
Spanish and piano lessons. Later the two 
sisters make-believe about their beautiful 
past, but a sudden blackout sends Candida 
to a paroxysmal fit. Laughter, then tears, . 
then curses for the portrait for their ill 
fate. Paula, formerly the weaker one, 
consoles her elder sister. Candida’s 
weakening and her looking at the blackout 
as caused by their inability to settle the 
electric bills foreshadow the coming black- 
out in her mind when later she will desert 
The 
truth is that there is a blackout because 
of the air raid. 

~ Scene II is again set in the Marasigan 
house. Bitoy recites the agony of his life 
and the beauty of its past when he was 
a child and his father was alive. Only 
in this very house, a week ago, did he 
rekindle his faith in the future. Aeneas- 
like, he is committed to carry his Anchises 
out of the devastated city to a bright 
future. Suddenly, Pepang and Manolo 
come, decided to wreck whatever is left 
of the old man’s house. They have invited 
Don Perico to help them convince Candida 
and Paula to sell the picture and leave the 
house. He tries to influence the two 
women only to be reproached by them 
for being forgetful of his past. Don 
Perico’s wife and her ’’society” friends 
arrive creating a commotion, exposing 
their vacuous minds when they evaluate 
the painting. . 

“A Portrait of the Artist as Filipino” 
reaches its climax when Candida declares 
to Manolo and Pepang that their father 
had attempted suicide by jumping off the 
balcony because she and Paula had accused 
him for their miserable lives. With so 
much bitterness among themselves, how 
could the three of them keep on staying 
together? The only recourse is separation, 
and this Manolo stresses. Tony rushes in 


ee 
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to tell about his buyer for the picture. 
It is already too late when Candida realizes 
that Paula has eloped with Tony. 

In Scene UI, Paula releases herself 
from the fetters of her surroundings. 
Deserted by Candida and exposed to 
Tony’s opportunism, she garners a new 
strength, returns to the house and destroys 
the portrait. She frees herself from the 
past, from the cash value of the painting, 
from the taunting remarks of people. 
A new birth is at hand with the. celebration 
of the feast of the Virgin of La Naval. 
Now, they are together — Don Lorenzo, 
Candida, and Paula — contra mundum, 
against the world. Here, another play- 
within-a-play is put by the playwright to 
show the Marasigans welcoming friends 
who join them to honor the Virgin. 

Sometimes the play suffers from 
lengthy dialogues, but this is compensated 
for by Nick Joaquin’s etching on the rocks 
of Philippine literature, a play which 
throbs with the fibers of a writer’s 
commitment to the diverse cultural 
streams that permeate the Filipino soul 
with a historical perspective. In echoing 
and re-echoing his theme which clearly 
runs like this: “‘man cannot escape from 
his past but he needs identification with 
it,’ Joaquin presents a drama that is 
realistic, symbolic, sometimes bordering 


on the naturalistic, romantic, and expre- ` 


ssionistic. He heightens conflict through 
irony and contrast in characterization, 
situation, and setting. If he calls his play 
an elegy, it is because he laments the 
death of an era in the ever-loyal city of 
Manila. The playwright complies with 
Fr. Horacio de la Costa’s dictum that: 


It is the function of the writer as artist 
to provide his community with a special 
kind of pleasure through the medium 
of speech. This pleasure consists in the 


sharing of remembered experience, and 
through that sharing an increased aware- 
ness of what we are and should be, both 
individually and together. Here in the 
Philippines the very richness of our 
social experience, the diversity of our 
cultural traditions, creates a problem of ' 
synthesis. This synthesis can be 
achieved, but only if our writers will 
enlarge our consciousness and refine our 
sensibility so as to embrace and 
apprehend not only our present but all 
our past. Only thus, by discovering 
what we have been, will we arrive at 
some measure of understanding of 
what we are and what we yet may be. 


The play’s title is a derivative of 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man 
by James Joyce to show the parallelism 
between two artists — Stephen Dedalus 
and Don Lorenzo — both akin to the 
idealist who looks at life as a wasteland. 
Stephen is an exile from his own land to 
perfect his art; Don Lorenzo is an exile 
from his own past. As regards Candida 
and Paula, they are two souls confused 
and lost in the vortex of a seething fire 
between two opposing generations. Ironi- 
cally, the life they outwardly represent is 
the life they hate. However, despite all 
odds, they attain moral victory. 

A certain kind of play-making emerged 
during the present decade which may be 
perceived as a kind of protest. In fact, 
Norris Houghton looks at the theater as 
a metaphor of all our protests today.*? 
And what do the modern-day crowds 
protest against? As Houghton has men- 
tioned, they raise their voices against the 
forms and content of established (or 
Establishment?) theater and the barriers 
that isolate the audience from what should 
be a communally shared experience. 

A play of this nature is “Hanggang 


Dito na Lamang at Maraming Salamat” 
(Till Then and Thanks A Lot) by Orlando 
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Nadres. This one-act serio-comic work in 
many scenes probes deep into the psycho- 
logical depths in the life of a homosexual. 
Earlier plays of this genre were derided, 
‘and when this first went on the boards 
in. 1975, the conservative audience was 
shocked. But it proved, with its candidness 
and truthfulness, to be an irresistible piece, 
enjoyed by many. l 

The play concentrates on its message: 
that the life of a homosexual is replete 
with misunderstandings and lack of 
sympathy. It gives a close look at Fidel, 
the covert homo who spends for the 
studies of Efren, introduced as his nephew, 
but actually the object of his affection. 
Julius, the beautician who does not conceal 
his being a flaming fairy, cautions Fidel, 
but the latter would not listen. Truth 
dawns on Fidel that he cannot have Efren 
for long for the young man would end up 
marrying a woman of his love. _ 

Fidel’s is a voice hankering to be 
heard: homosexuals like him need com- 
passion, not scorn. His speech and actions 
build up to climactic point with interposing 
wit, humor, and pathos. The frankness 
of Fidel’s words betrays the irony of 
his life: that he did not ask to be born 
a homosexual, but here he is, in this world 
beset by problems. 

In contemporary Philippine drama, 
plot and character are not demolished as 
in modern drama elsewhere. It may not 
coalesce with nihilism, or even construc- 
tivism, but on its plot and character hinges 
much of its potency and convincing power. 
And, despite several strivings at the staging 
of plays along the absurd and the avant- 
garde, Philippine drama has embraced 
more the realistic, the naturalistic, and 
sometimes the symbolic. Language is an 
important ingredient, and annihilation of 
it is allowed only sparingly. In the 
traditional dramas, the vehicle for 


_ themes. 


expression and communication is verse, 
but the modern dramas are more at home 
in prose, with but a few exceptions. 

There are plays which exhibit the 
playwrights’ mastery in verbal skills while 
others are more prone to the projection 
of moods. To many a dramatist, the 
drama will not only be a representation 
of life, but rather a commentary about 
life. Some playwrights use the prologue 
for exposition; others have an introductory 
character talk to the audience to drop 
hints that aid in the appreciation of the 
plays. Time and again, flashbacks are 
employed in the further elucidation of 
Or, films and filmstrips are 
employed. 

More serious dramas are written and 
staged with a lesser number of comedy 
trailing behind. Perhaps, this is due to 
the great number of people who patronize 
plays that make them cry. For, is it not 
that to many drama is a form of escape 
from the humdrums of daily life? Victor 
Hugo, way ahead of our times, classified 
the theater-goers he knew into: “the main 
body of spectators who demand action; 
women, who seek emotion; thinkers, who 
look for character.”3* Without inviting 
the ire of women who would classify 
themselves as thinkers, it is a truism that 
in Philippine drama, more women 
comprise the audience, perhaps to seek 


emotion. Really, many of them go for 
the melodramatic. 
Indeed, resurgence in drama and 


theater is felt. Already, dramatic produc- 
tions sometimes do not keep limits to the 
picture-frame, proscenium convention. 
The arena staging is as much a part of 
the scene, but drama these dzys is staged 
anywhere — in the streets, in cafeterias, 
in lobbies of school buildings where greater 
intimacy between performers and specta- 
tors is achieved. Drama may not evade 
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the encounter with illusion and reality, 
and the need for participation, for 
togetherness, for congeniality is part of 
the enjoyment of a common experience. 
And, the young have their share in creating 
such a climate conducive to drama and 
theater. 

The writer, the dramatist, addresses 
his audience in the context of his own 
social milieu, transcending the barriers of 
time and space, understanding and trans- 
lating human life in the perspective of 
the roots of sociology, culture, and 
tradition, relating as he does the image 


of truth and experience and his own 
conception of life. What better verisimi- 
litude and close affinity to life than what 
Arthur Hopkins, one of America’s first 
pioneers in modern drama, says that the 
theater can “ultimately reach a place 
where it helps mankind to a better human 
understanding, to a deeper social pity, 
and to a wider tolerance of all that is 
lifes’. 

As drama is in the best of the Filipino 
pulse, it will not be difficult to break 
down the walis that stultified it in the 
past. 
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Figure 1. In this scene from “The New Yorker in Tondo,” the heroine 
shows influences of modernity which she has acquired in 
the United States. 
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Figure 2. In the end, the “New Yorker” wakes up to reality and 
promises to forego her American ways. 
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Figure 3. This is scene from “‘Nag-lisa Sa Karimlan” (Alone in the 
Dark), set in 1917, Showing a contrast of the old and the 
new even in matter of attire. 
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Figure 4. The self-sacrificing but old-fashioned wife in ““Nag-lisa Sa 
Karimlan” Discovers that her husband is having an affair 


with her younger sister who has been greatly touched by 
the liberalism of the West. 
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British Attitudes to the 
Chinese Revolution of 1911 


Dennis Duncanson 


At the moment when the Revolution 
broke out, the most numerous nation of 
foreigners in the Chinese Empire was the 
British. The British Empire had not yet 
attained its greatest geographical extent, 
but the popular belief in a high national 
destiny and mission to exert a “trans- 
forming influence” throughout the world 
stood at its peak between 1900 and 1920. 
The “Edwardian Age” gave expression in 
the starched and corseted fashions of its 
clothes to an acutely haughty class 
consciousness, but at the same time 
prided itself, rightly or wrongly, on its 


liberal principles “in government and on- 


its financial integrity. British democracy 
at home rested on a quarter century of 
universal male suffrage. A Liberal-Party 
administration under Asquith had 
recently won a general election on a 
program for stripping the hereditary 
House of Lords of its ancien-régime 
power to veto enactments of the House 
of Commons — a reform which completed 
its parliamentary stages a few months 
before the Revolution that was destined 
to strip China’s ancien régime of its 
hereditary powers. The bone of recent 
contention between the Lords and the 
Commons in England had been a Liberal- 
Party budget which sharply advanced 
the rate of income tax in order to pay for 


new forms of social service and welfare 
in accordance with a _ fast-developing 
public sentiment that those fields of 
activity ought not any longer to be left 
to charitable initiative but ought to be 
regarded as a prime function of govern- 
ment. \ 7 

Nobody today would question that 
the efforts of British official or semi- 
official financial advisers in, for example, 
Egypt (Lord Cromer) as well as in China 
(Sir Robert Hart) were angled towards 
making sure of interest and capital repay- 
ments on the loans advanced by British 
bankers for modernization of the unde- 


_ veloped economies of what, in all other 


respects, were advanced countries. Yet 
the Cromers and Harts and their political 
masters in Whitehall in their own day, 
believed none the less sincerely that 
the welfare of any nation depended, more 
than on any other factor, on sound 
public finance and currency management, 
and that. pressure on the rulers of Egypt 
or China, as the case might be, to adopt 
those principles of government would 
redound to the welfare of their peoples 
just as much as to that of their creditors. 
Outside official circles, educated Britons, 
except for a few Marxist cranks who 
asserted that the shopkeeper and his 
customer are necessarily enemies, believed 


H 
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that, given prudence and mutual honesty, 
borrower and lender had a common 
interest in “progress” and in an “open 
door” for worldwide intercourse and 
free trade as the only conceivable founda- 
tion for rising prosperity and social 
benefit. | 

By the time with which we are con- 
cerned here, however, doubts were 
beginning to be voiced in opinion-forming 
circles in Britain whether British prestige 
and influence could predominate in the 
world for much longer in the face of 
military challenges from imperial Russia, 
creeping towards the Persian Gulf and the 
Himalayas and from the new Bismarkian 
Germany, ambitious to take Britain’s 
place on the high seas. In 1911, the ink 
was not long dry on the 1907 Angio- 
Russian entente defining spheres of 
influence in Persia, Afghanistan, and 
Tibet — the last at China’s expense—, 
and the same British newspapers in the 
= Far East that were reporting steps towards 
recognition of .the Chinese Republic in 
1912, reported also the failure of Lord 
Haldane’s to Berlin in quest of an Anglo- 
German entente. But three years were yet 
to elapse before the disaster that failure 
entailed actually struck Britain, and the 
high point for all time of British influence 
in the world was symbolized, nine weeks 
after the Double Tenth, by the Durbar 
held by the newly-crowned king-emperor, 
- George V, at Delhi on 12 November — 
a Pageant of Empire from which the 
Governor of Hong Kong, Sir Frederick 
Lugard, felt constrained to absent himself 
out of anxiety lest events at Wuch’ang 
might be followed by disorders in the 
Colony.! The basis of British foreign 
policy towards China was the preservation 
of that influence by other means than 
strong military forces: the South African 
War, coinciding with the Boxer uprising, 


had proved that Britain could not afford 
an armed establishment on the scale 
that would be necessary if the whole 
Empire ever had to be defended, and the 
British army in India, barely numbering 
75,000 depended on the loyalty of 
native forces of not more than twice that 
figure. The key to Britain’s position in 
the Far East was, therefore, the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance of 1902. Throughout 
the period between the first mutiny at 
Wuhan on 10 October 1911 and the 
eventual recognition of the Republic on 
10 October 1913, Jordan,* the British 


. Minister in Peking, was being instructed 


repeatedly from the Foreign Office to. 
coordinate his actions with those of the 
Japanese Minister; parallel consultations 
were conducted continuously in London 
and Tokyo on all Chinese constitutional 
developments as they occurred. 

Although the cypher telegram had got 
well established by 1911 as the general 
medium of communication between 
Foreign Office and legations abroad and: 
was no longer subject to the expense 
and inefficiency of even a decade earlier,’ 
diplomatic wireless was still a long way 


. off in the future, and envoys were more 


nearly “plenipotentiary,” as their style 
and title proclaimed, than they have 
become in our day. The personality of 
Sir John Jordan was consequently a quite 
important factor in the attitude adopted 
by the Foreign Office as the Revolution | 
progressed. He had spent nearly ten 
years in Korea during that Confucian 
monarchy’s last years of independence: 
under Chinese .paramountcy, but the 
whole of the rest of his thirty-five years’ 
service as a diplomat so far had been 
passed in China. In an age when standards 
of linguistic accomplishment in diplomatic 
circles were higher than they have been - 
since. the first world war, Jordan passed 
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his examinations as an interpreter with 
unusual distinction and in later years was 
deferred to for his insight into Chinese 
society and customs, as well as for the 
deep personal sympathy that one might 
expect from a man whose destinies and 
ambition were bound up with China’s 
destiny; he is supposed to have made a 


substantial contribution to L.C. Hopkins’s’ 


entertaining translation of the Kuan-hua 
chih-nan, intended for the edification 
of foreign — especially diplomatic — 
students of Chinese. 

On the other hand, one may doubt 
whether Jordan had ever read the writings 
even of Chang Chih-tung and K’ang 
Yu-wei, let alone those of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao 
and other contemporary authors we 
nowadays recognize, with our hindsight, 
to have been shapers of Chinese political 
thought in 1911. In the rivalry between 
Sun Yat-sen and Ytian Shih-k’ai for 
leadership of the revolutionary govern- 
ment, one is liable to overlook that, 
whereas the former spoke English fluently 
and could therefore converse affably 
with, and project himself to, foreigners, 
Yüan had no such facility, consequently, 
the advantage Jordan enjoyed, in that by 
1911 seniority of appointment to his 
present position had made him doyen 
of the diplomatic corps at Peking, was 
further enhanced by the greater ease with 
which Yitan could talk to him in private 
than to the representatives of other 
European Powers. Jordan was not blind 
to Yüan’s ambition and wrote once of 
“Sun’s prudent suspicions of Yuan,’ 
but in his despatch to the Foreign Office 
when Yüan died in 1916, Jordan men- 
tioned his “personal liking” for the 
dead statesman and dwelt on his “acute 
sense of loss” after their long man-to-man 
association. The two men, singly and in 
their relationship, inherited to some 


extent the public image acquired in the 
previous generation by Li Hung-chang, 
Ytian’s early patron, and Sir Robert 
Hart, who was first Chief Commissioner 
of the Chinese Maritime Customs and, 
incidentally, by a kind of fateful co- 
incidence, signalled the passing of his own 
age in China by dying three weeks before 
the Double Tenth. 

Those, as much as the gain to be 
expected from overseas trade and invest- 
ment, were the factors which coloured 
the attitudes to the Chinese Revolution 
taken up by the different British interests 
concerned with its outcome. 


ATTITUDES OF THE CONSULAR 
ESTABLISHMENT | 


It was Britain that had the broadest 
network of consular representation in 
China: wherever a Chinese city was 
subject to the treaty-port regime, there a 
British consulate or consulate-general was 
located, with a staff of half a dozen or 
so officials, their wives, and a retinue 
of Chinese dependants to look after 
offices, stores, and domestic services — 
a considerable on-the-spot catchment for 
local or regional news and gossip, whose 
usefulness had been increased by the 
immediacy of communication with the 
Legation at Peking, thanks to develop- 
ment of China’s internal telegraphs be- 
tween the treaty ports; as a result, on 
the eve of the setting up of a professional 
intelligence service in Great Britain, 
consuls were already doing some of the 
duties of an intelligence network. The 
range of strictly consular duties was 
wider in China than in many other parts 
of the world because the consuls were 
custodians of British rights, both national 
and private, under the extraterritorial 
regime of the treaty ports, and wider 
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still wherever the British consul was 
appointed to protect the interests of 
certain non-British nationals as well: 
for example, one finds the British consul 
at Hangchow called on by a firm writing 
: from Vienna to collect outstanding debts 
from a Chinese firm in Chekiang under 
an Anglo-Austrian consular agreement — 


an agreement which presumably also had: 


the Manchu Government’s sanction, out 
of whatever consideration accorded.® 
There was some substance in the 
Europeans’ pretension that the extrater- 
ritoriality of the foreign concessions was 
a natural order of public administration 
in the circumstances prevailing in China, 
since the Manchus as well lived apart 
from the Chinese community; yet the 
juxtaposition of so many authorities led 
inevitably to conflicts of jurisdiction, 
especially when merchants and mission- 
aries tried to invoke consular pressure 
on Chinese authorities, such as the police, 
outside the concessions. The outbreak of 
fighting at Wuch’ang at once put the 
-consul-general at Hankow on his mettle, 
in a quandary both as to the likely course 
of events and as to his corréct course 
of action. Defence by consular guards 
of a minute foreign enclave, if a mob 
should threaten it, was tactically difficult, 
and it was that practical difficulty rather 
than any propensity to high-handed 
disdain for China’s sovereignty that 
caused the consul-general to summon a 
‘gunboat to stand off at a discreet distance 
down river until fighting subsided. At the 
first news of the fighting, the Foreign 
Office telegraphed to Jordan that British 
representatives’ were to confine defensive 
measures to protection of British or, 
if the occasion arose, other foreign lives 


— not to extend it to the protection of 


British property.’ The injunction was 
hardly necessary, however: all the consuls 


were as accustomed as their Chinese 
neighbors to keeping out of trouble and 
in the event consistently declined to be 
perturbed about the safety of their co- 
nationals, especially in view of the equally 
consistent reassurances the revolutionaries 
in all the provinces affected issued to 
foreign communities in their vicinity that 
both persons and property would be 
respected.® Detailed reports of events in 
eight or ten provinces — including YOnnan 
which had its own causes’ of unrest in 
the Kachin country round T’éng Yüeh 
— flowed in to the Legation; yet the 
consuls always avoided judgments of the 
rights and wrongs of the challenge to 
the Manchu government: all concerned 
themselves exclusively on one hand with 
reporting the news and, on the other, 
with solving the practical. problems that 
arose for British subjects out of the 
conflict. 

The nearest the British establishment 
came to intervention in the crisis was 
when, in November 1911; Jordan and 
the consul-general at Hankow facilitated 
republican communications with Peking 
in furtherance of the armistie negotiated 
between the republican leaders and the 
imperial forces, represented respectively 
by Tang Shao-yi and Wu T’ing-fang:? 
the consul-general at Nanking provided 
safe-conduct for the imperial Governor 
of Kiangsu to leave the country through 
Shanghai.’ The consuls dealt with self- 
appointed revolutionary authorities on a 
de-facto basis; as one of many examples, 
International-Settlement police were sent 
to Shanghai North railway station to 
protect passengers and installations from 
threatening mobs, but withdrew again 
immediately republican forces were in a 
position to police it instead.'? For this 
attitude, the consuls came under no 
criticism from the Wai-wu Pu, whether 
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because they were judged even in that 
quarter to be acting correctly or because 
the Court had lost its self-confidence. 
One or two of the more commonplace 
problems that arose for the consuls will 
be mentioned later on, but two of the 
more serious ones may be said to have 
arisen because of the treaty-port regime. 

The first of the two was the very 
natural desire of both republicans and 
imperialists to make use of the new 
railways — such as the Tientsin-Pukow, 
which had a Chinese director-general at 
Peking but a British executive manager 
on the spot — for transport of their 
troops; although rebels in Shansi seized 
a few foreigners as hostages for a time in 
order to get their way with the railway,}? 
the diplomacy of the British manager 
and of the consulgeneral at Nanking in 
the face of conflicting demands for free 
facilities — and of orders to destroy 
sections of the track—; the line was saved 
from becoming a battlefield! The 
second problem arose from the rights 
of the “‘belligerents.” Thanks to the 
armistice, the struggle did not escalate 
into a general civil war, but the two sides 
were anxious to prevent on another from 
receiving arms from abroad. Hong Kong 
and the treaty ports were natural funnels 
for them to flow through, and after the 
Kiang-nan fleet defected to the republican 
cause foreign, principally British; ships 
were occasionally stopped and searched 
by republican craft. The home govern- 
ment wanted to withhold belligerent 
rights and resist, and Jordan was reluctant 
to give shipowners any formal advice to 
acquiesce that might offend the Court 
or Yüan Shih-k’ai as prime minister; but 
the consuls all took the practical stand- 
point — backed on de-jure grounds, as 
it happens, by the Crown Advocate of 
the Mixed Court at Shanghai — that it 


would be both foolhardy and unreason- 
able for ships’ captains not to comply and 
submit to search. It is clear that all the 
consuls got on friendly terms with the 
republican leaders in their vicinity from 
the start; the consul-general at Canton 
deprecated the ostentatious reinforcement 
to eighty of the little British garrison at 
Shameen by the General Office Com- 
manding at Hong Kong and got them 
recalled, while Fraser at Shanghai was full 
of praise for the efficiency and orderliness 
of the republican takeover. '* 


THE VIEW 
FROM THE LEGATION QUARTER 


The boundary between republican 
and imperial forces quickly settle down 
between North and South China, at 
roughly the latitude of the Huai River, 
so that three-quarters of the British 
community, and nearly all the consuls, 
found themselves behind the republican 
lines, as it were, whereas the Legation 
remained in imperial territory. There is 
a conventional wisdom among historians 
that the community of interest in the 
modernization of China between foreigners 
and the Chinese people amounted in 
practice to a rather narrower community 
of interest, that between the British alone 
and the Manchu Court, and that it was 
served by and symbolized in the Imperial 
Maritime Customs.!> In the decade from 
the Boxer rising to the Hsin Hai Revolu- 
tion, almost the whole of the yield of 
the Customs had come to be earmarked 
for service of loans and indemnities, so 
that its organization had indeed taken on 
recently the superficial aspect of a device 
for taxing Chinese imports for the profit 
of foreign financiers, among whom 
British banks were prominent though not 
predominant. But whether or not this 
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conventional wisdom is sound in general, 
it hardly comes out in Jordan’s despatches 
to the Foreign Office in 1911 and 1912, 
any more than it does in the views ex- 
pressed by the British consuls. In all 
contexts, Jordan’s tone is one of superior 
detachment; only once, as we shall see 
below, it changed to anger against one of 
the British interested parties, namely 
the British American Tobacco Company. 
The British Minister had deliberately 
been distancing the Legation from the 


Court ever since the accession of the. 


Hsiian-t’ung Emperor in 1908, when 
Manchu officials and royal clansmen he 
regarded as “corrupt and ineffectual” 
had “usurped” the offices of former 
Chinese officials whom the new Empress 
Dowager no longer trusted.!® His attitude 
to the Court’s cause did not grow warmer 
again until the recall, in consequence of 
the Double Tenth, of Ytian Shih-k’ai 
from the rustication in Honan. imposed 
on him, similarly, after the change of 
reign. 

The Legation’s despatches home 
affirm from the outset that constitutional 
change was long overdue in China, but — 
not surprisingly since their signatory was 
an Englishman — are unenthusiastic for 
replacement of the monarchy by a 
republic. Jordan reported “practical 
unanimity among foreign representatives” 
on this matter — they too, before the 
First World War, being nearly all repre- 
sentatives of monarchies -— and the 
opinion that “a republic might lead to 
a general break-up of China.”!? That 
` danger was borne out when the “Vice- 
president” of the revolutionaries at 
Chengtu told the British consulgeneral 
there that he considered it possible that 
Szechuan might constitute itself a 
spearate state.!8 The Japanese — keenest 
advocates of monarchy for China for the 


same ideological reasons as the British but 
arguing in addition (erroneously as it 
turned out) that the revolution was slowly 
becoming anti-foreign — tried to organize 
a foreign diplomatic consortium to act as - 
conciliator between Court and republicans; 
but Jordan stood firm on the contention 
“that the cause of monarchy would be 
prejudiced rather than advanced by 
foreign intervention” and that the two 
Chinese parties must be left to work the 
future out by themselves.!? All the same, 
according to the Japanese Minister, the 
proposal for foreign mediation originated 
with Yiian Shih-k’ai — not mediation by 
all the Legations in concert but, expressly, 
Anglo-Japanese mediation alone, and only 
in the event of final breakdown of the 
Shanghai negotiations. Jordan did not 
change his mind at Yitan’s Ifattering 
suggestion (evidently not repeated to 


himself,)?° nor did he when approached 


to the same end by a delegation of 
monarchist Senators ten days later.?! 
Though never set down explicitly, 
Jordan’s hopes in the revolution were 
plainly that the existing position of 
foreigners in China would remain 
unchanged. He was disgusted, like all 
foreigners, by the atrocities imperial 
troops perpetrated when they recaptured 
Nanking for a while, and, although his 


instincts favored the legitimacy of a 


constitutional monarchy, when both 
Yüan and his own consuls;reported to 
him the rapid slide of upper-class opinion 
in all parts of the country in favor of 
Manchu abdication and substitution of a 
republic, his despatches show him in- 
creasingly impatient with the ineptitude 
of the Court in the crisis and reconciled 
to conducting the old relations from 
now on with a republic, even if, like the 
other foreign envoys, he could not be 
expected to welcome the inconvenience 
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and expense for the Legation Quarter if 
the capital were removed to Nanking, 
“contrary to the terms of the Boxer 
Protocol” as a Legation-inspired report 
put it in The Times.? But what com- 
manded his attention most seriously was 
the new government’s finances: a change 
of government and of constitution did not 
diminish but greatly magnified China’s 
indebtedness, for there was no collection 
of local taxes to meet ordinary 
administrative expenses, let alone pay for 
the arms the republicans wanted to buy. 

A major factor contributing to the 
revolution was discontent of Chinese 
shareholders at the decree nationalizing 
the new railways (which Jordan approved 
of)??? and one of Ydan’s first acts on 
returning to office was to liquidate the 
former Empress Dowager Tz’u-hsi’s 
uninvested hoard of bullion** and, as his 
second resort, to try to seize the pension 
fund of the Maritime Customs.’ In 
order to avoid the latter disaster — as it 
would have been from the foreign point 
of view-, Jordan urged Foreign Office 
approval for the raising in London of 
small loans to keep the essential admini- 
strations under foreign management 
functioning, but not loans for Chinese- 
managed administrations. Cautiously, he 
tried to get Yian to obtain the consent 
of the revolutionaries first — a delicate 
step that became unnecessary once Yüan 
had been elected to the Presidency of 
the new Republic himself.?° 

The guestion of the Reorganization 
Loan to meet China’s needs after the 
constitutional change, without repudia- 
ting the debts of the previous government, 
is too involved to be entered into here,?’ 
the haggling dragged on for eighteen 
months, with the international con- 
sortiums supported jointly by the 
European Powers pressing to lend their 


cash but also to be given improved 
security for it — rates of interest under 
discussion were low and the premium 
only four or five percent, whilst certain 
of the Powers sought political advantages 
before they would come to China’s aid. 
Yiian began to negotiate with rival 
unofficial consortiums in Europe, but 
Jordan advised against recognition of the 
Chinese Republic until the latter’s finances 
were on a sound basis and all the Powers 
could agree on the move simultaneously. 
His true feelings over the sordid business 
came through the next year when he 
pointed out to the Foreign Office that the 
short-term loans raised by the republicans 
have been squandered on unnecessary 
revolutionary militias, and the Reorganiza- 
tion Loan would provide only for past 
debts, with no surplus for development; 
he then advised Yiian to break free from 
foreign loans altogether and base future 
development on capital raised inside 
China.2® But that, of course, was what 
had gone wrong over the railways and 
driven an extra nail into the Manchus’ 
coffin on the eve of the revolution. 


THE VIEW FROM WHITEHALL 


The Double Tenth had repercussions 
in Hong Kong. The week before, the 
through railway from Kowloon to Canton 
was opened, but the two Governors were 
absent from the frontier ceremony on 


account of anticipated trouble from 


revolutionaries.?? The rising itself, it was 
maintained, brought all sorts of riff-raff 
from Canton to snatch ladies’ handbags 
on the streets of the Colony, and a smart 
trade was done in miniature pistols for the 
ladies to frighten them away with; the 
manager of the tramways wrote home to 
London that the Hong Kong police were 
doing nothing to prevent unruly elements 
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from molesting his passengers — a panicky 
exaggeration for which he was obliged to 
address an abject apology to Sir Frederick 
Lugard. A Peace Preservation Ordinance 
was enacted for three months — though 
apparently not invoked. Upper-class 
Hong Kong residents generally “sym- 
pathized strongly with the revolu- 
tionaries,” not least because so many of 
them had property in Canton and feared 
expropriation if they did not subscribe 
money to support the revolution; Dr. Ho 
Kai, veteran property speculator and 
public benefactor, was knighted for 
ensuring that the collections were handled 
with such discretion that the Imperial 
Government should have no complaint 
against the Colonial Government. The 
Governor chose the opening ceremony 
of the new University of Hong Kong as 
the occasion at which to announce Dr. 
Ho’s honor.*° 

It was expected in some quarters in 
Hong Kong — hoped, no doubt, by certain 
landed interests — that the British Govarr- 
ment in London would make recognition 
of the Chinese Republic conditional on 
the cession of additional districts to be 
incorporated in the New Territories.7! 
The Tsarist Government led the European 
Powers in exploiting the moment to make 
further inroads into China’s territorial 
integrity by direct action in Sinkiang and 
by contriving the secession of Outer 
Mongolia under Russian “protection”; 
Russian recognition of a new Chinese 
government was to depend on the 
Republic’s acknowledgement of Russian 
“special rights” in both those regions and 
in Manchuria.** In 1901, the Russians 
had begun to show interest in Tibet but 
been countered by the British-Indian 
expedition to Lhasa in 1904; by 
November 1911, they had appointed a 
Buryat Mongol (referred to by the un- 


Mongolian name “Dorzhev”) to act as 
adviser to the Dalai Lama and urge 
Tibetan repudiation of Chinese suze- 
rainty.°° The Government of India now 
proposed, in confidence, that British 
recognition of the Republic of China 
should be used to oppose the Russian 
move by requiring from the new govern- 
ment a formal declaration of the 
“autonomy” of Tibet, though still under 
China’s suzerainty. Jordan would not 
hear of either the unofficial Hong Kong or 
the official Indian proposal, standing up 
for the revolutionaries’ early statement 
on the integrity of China, including all 
eighteen provinces. * 

There is no record of the inner 
counsels in London at this date,™ but 


-public opinion, as well as that of the 


political party in office which had warmly 
backed the unification of Italy in the 
previous generation, served to buttress 
the Ministers’ conclusion that British 
interests were best upheld by maintenance 
of the “Open Door” against other Powers’ 
schemes for dismemberment of China and 
by merely referring in the eventual act 
of recognition to continued validity of 
treaties entered into by the Manchus.** 
British policy therefore remained as stated 
in the King’s Speech when he opened 
Parliament on 14 February 1912 — one 
of “strict non-intervention,” of apprecia- 
tion that “the leaders on both sides” in 
China had “shown every desire to 
safeguard the lives and interests of 
foreigners resident in the Empire,” and of 
“trust that the crisis must be satisfactorily 
terminated by the establishment of a 
stable form of government in conformity 
with the views of the Chinese people.’’>7 


ATTITUDES OF MISSIONARIES 
AND OF MERCHANTS 


“Foreigners resident in China” meant, 
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in the main, missionaries and merchants; 
and the two classes were mutually suppor- 
ting in a common self-serving “dual 
mandate” philosophy too often described, 
and deprecated, in the past to call for 
repetition here. Nearly all Christian 
missions by 1911 had ceased to be groups 
of froeign preachers and become instead 
managers and administrators of churches 
and parishes whose working personnel 
were Chinese; they placed growing 
emphasis on social service in the fields of 
education and medicine, in accordance 
with the new social philosophy of Europe 
and America referred to at the beginning 
of these pages: the more backward the 
European country, for example Austria 
or Russia, the fewer the missionaries it 
sent to China. Missionaries were the class 
of Europeans who penetrated deepest into 
the interior of China, and scores of them 
had lost their lives in previous social or 
political convulsions of the country. 
Although there was a tendency in the 
early 1900s for Americans and Canadians 
to take over the work of non-Catholic 
British missions, those of the latter who 
remained nearly all welcomed a revolution 
under Sun Yat-sen, since Sun had been 
baptized in 1884; in the event, the 
missions probably enjoyed their heyday 
during the first years of the Republic.*8 
Some non-British missionaries suffered 
injury here and there, but generally from 
outlaws exploiting the rebellion;?? mostly 
the British fared well. The menace of the 
railway troubles drove some British mis- 
sionaries from their stations in Szechuan, 
and the China Inland Mission’s staff in 
Kweichow were escorted to Chungking by 
revolutionary forces, who had to fight off 
bandits along the way.” 

The most terrifying experience awaited 
missionaries at Sianfu: a massacre of 
between ten and twenty thousand 


Manchus at the hands of the “Red Hans” 
— actually members of the Ko Lao Hui 
secret society who in the next decade 
became allies of Mao Tsé-tung — and with 
them eight American missionaries; as a 
result, the Legation in Peking mounted a 
rescue operation for British Baptists from 
various districts of Shensi, which received 
help and protection from both imperial 
troops and the revolutionaries trying to 
control the Ko Lao Hui. Although Sianfu 
was threatened additionally by an army of 
Hui people from Kansu, a nucleus of the 
missionaries declined to leave, arguing 
that the fiercer the disorder and bloodshed 
the greater the need for the service of 
mission doctors to tend the wounded.*! 
In marked contrast were the worthies 
of the China Inland Mission who occupied 
an isolated compound but in the green 
and pleasant hills above Hangchow: 
every time their house was burglarized 
while they were away visiting the villages, 
they expected the new and rather 
disorganized republican police to pay 
them compensation. * 

British merchants in the towns of 
China had less cause for apprehension 
over life and limb than the missionaries 
had — although precautions were taken, 
and the British residents all left Nanking 
temporarily-, but at first they were 
anxious about the effect the revolution 
would have on inland trade. In the event, 
however, the flow of goods was rarely 
hampered, and the North China Herald 
reflected that the only ground for com- 
plaint was over interruptions in the arrival 
of goods from Britain, for which workers 
at home and seamen on British ships were 
to blame.*? In fact, would-be exporters 
in the United Kingdom, having read press 
reports which linked the revolution with a 
policy of modernization, were moved to 
write to some of the British consuls 
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asking for the names of ‘prospective 
Chinese agents who might import patent 
candles, quack panacea medicines, and so 
on. But not quite all was sweetness and 
light for British merchants under the new 
dispensation: the British American To- 
bacco Company complained that the 
republican authorities in Chekiang had 
impounded an enormous consignment of 
cigarettes to a Chinese agent at Kashing, 
ostensibly because it was delivered to a 
warehouse whose acquisition by a foreign 
firm was contrary to the treaties. Jordan 
was persuaded to lodge a rather 
hoity-toity protest with the Wai-chiao Pu 
(as it was called after the abdication) and 
a demand for compensation. In the end, 
however, it came out that the Chinese 
agent was guilty of fraudulent mis- 
representation somehow, whereupon the 
infuriated Jordan climbed down and the 
BAT got restitution.“ 

One group of merchants did fall foul 
of the republican authorities, and that was 
the dealers in opium. More than once in 
the past, the House of Commons in 
London had voiced its distaste for what 
was called “the Indo-Chinese traffic” and 
from which the Bengal Government had 
formerly drawn most of its revenue; as 
recently as 1906 a resolution had been 
adopted ‘unanimously “reaffirming the 
conviction that the Indo-Chinese opium 
trade is morally indefensible’ and 
enjoining His Majesty’s Government “to 
take such steps as may be necessary for 
bringing it to a speedy close.”*5 In May 
1911, the Chinese imperial and British 
governments concluded an agreement 
whereby the former should gradually 
suppress cultivation and sale of the drug 
in China; under article 7, as the measures 
of suppression went into force province 
by province, so importation and sale of 
Indian opium in that province would be 


banned, but until the law was extended to 
any particular province British merchants 
would have the right to go on selling 
Indian (but not other) opium there. 
However, on 23 January 1912, in 
spite of the change of government, the 
international . Opium Convention was 
concluded by China and all the Powers on 
similar lines to the Anglo-Chinese agree- 
ment of the previous year. It is unlikely 
that copies of the Convention were widely 
available inside China, but as soon as news 
of it circulated various republican 
provincial authorities saw in it support for 
their policy of stamping the evil out. The 
republican general commanding in 
Chekiang — while admitting he dared not 
take action against local growers — 
ordered confiscation and destruction of 
all stocks and seized two very big consign- 
ments belonging to the Shanghai firms 
Sassoon and Edward Ezra; together they 
were eventually claimed to be worth nine 
or ten milion pounds sterling — an 
amount, incidentally, three times that of 
the initial loan Jordan had requested the 
British government to sanction for Yiian 
Shih-k’ai’s use on first taking office.*¢ 
In other provinces, it was the imperial 
authorities who had forbidden production, 
but their demise was taken as a signal to 
resume poppy-growing; such was found to 
be the case in Kweichow and Yiinnan 
by an official of the Hong Kong 
government who made a tour incognito 
through French Indochina in the spring 
fo 1912.47 The trouble in Chekiang was 
that, though neither the British 
government nor Jordan had any sympathy 
for the opium traders and Jordan went so 
far as to advise the Ezras in the end to 
close down their opium business, the 
incident amounted to repudiation of a 
treaty and implied either that the Chinese 
provisional government was not going to 
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honor the imperial government’s 
obligations or that it was not able to 
enforce its will in so central a province as 
Chekiang; whichever was the case, here 
was a counter-argument against officials 
or others on the British side who wanted 
early recognition of the Republic. 

The merchants were at the back of 
another delicate issue arising from the 
unequal treaties that tended to delay 
recognition: the boundary of the Interna- 
tional Settlement at Shanghai. The China 
Association, a mercantile pressure group 
in London, had for a long time been 
agitating for enlargement of the Settle- 
ment and of the city area under municipal 
regulations so as to take in adjacent 
streets; insanitary conditions in Chapei, 
they alleged, made it difficult to control 
disease and vermin in the Settlement. The 
British-run Municipal Council was eager 
for the extension of its jurisdiction 
proposed by the Association.” Once 
again, both Jordan and His Maijesty’s 
Government proved unwilling to press this 
demand — even less willing to press it 
against the provisional government than 
against the defunct imperial government, 
since any change in the status quo, 
however desirable for the foreigners, 
would open a door to treaty revision 
which the new Chinese leaders might turn 
to advantage for themselves or, still worse, 
set a precedent on which France, Germany, 
Russia, or Japan might base zone-of- 
influence demands against China and shut 
out British interests from Yunnan, 
Shantung, Manchuria, etc.>° 

On the other hand, two changes in 
the treaty regime did take place as a result 
of China’s change of constitution, 
affecting the Mixed Court at Shanghai 
and the Maritime Customs. The Mixed 
Court ceased to be “mixed,” by default 
rather than intent, because the imperial 


' magistrate vacated the bench and ran 


away at the moment of the revolution, 
so that the foreign consuls were left to 
conduct the cases by themselves, meeting 
expenses on their own authority alone 
out of monies paid in for the account of 
the Chinese Government but not 
transferable to any Chinese exchequer 
until a new government had been re- 
cognized by all the Powers in whose name 
the Mixed Court dispensed its extrater- 
ritorial justice.°! The anomaly was never 
again put right, but one beneficent 


- long-term consequence of this infringe- 


ment of China’s sovereignty was that the 
government in London, fearing an outcry 


from the British public which could no 


longer be silenced by blaming the Chinese 
authorities for Mixed-Court sentences, 
called for abandonment of flogging, at 
least with “the cat,” if not altogether.*? 
The second change affected collection of 
customs duties assessed by the foreign 
(largely British) inspectors in Shanghai 
and other treaty ports. Hitherto the 
foreigners had only determined how much 
ought to be paid, and the Chinese revenue 
collectors, answerable to the provincial 
governors, had taken in the money. “The 
startling suddenness with which the anti- 
dynastic movement began in October 
1911 and its rapid spread allowed of no 
prearranged - plan of action, even if the 
necessity for such an emergency could 
have been conceived. Each commissioner 
of Customs, as the imperial authorities 
at the ports either were ousted, fled, or 
went over to the revolutionary party, 
instinctively assumed control of the 
Customs Bank and the revenue collection 
in the name of the Inspector General.” 
Henceforward the whole collection of a 
revenue which was at times China’s sole 
source of foreign exchange became a 
responsibility of the British management; 
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to it was soon added, as one of the last , 


acts of the tottering imperial government, 
responsibility for the Loan & Indemnity 
service — that is, payment of interest and 
repayment of principal. The change was 
most unwelcome to the British officials 
involved.*? 


ATTITUDES OF THE 
BRITISH PRESS 


The Double Tenth caused an instant 
surge of British press interest in China; 
during the last quarter of 1911, The 
Times printed 218 reports from China, 
compared to 51 during the last quarter of 
1910 and only 20 during. the three 
months immediately preceding’ the 
Double Tenth. The bulk of the matter in 
these reports, as in the reports of the 
other . English-language newspapers 
mentioned below, consisted of unembek 
lished items of news, and the element of 
comment, which might otherwise have 
revealed prejudgements and attitudes of 
mind, was more restrained than it would 
be in our day. But one does detect a 
subtle preference in the pages of The 
Times for Yan Shih-k’ai over Sun 
Yat-sen as prospective new President. The 
biography the newspaper published of 
Sun was unfriendly as well as inaccurate 
(“Sun looks more Japanese than 
Chinese!”’),54 and it was not surprising 
when the Peking correspondent of The 
Times, G. E. Morrison, was appointed 
political adviser by Yan “to mark his 
appreciation of the good offices of Great 
Britain.’’*> 

The weekly London & China Express, 
representing China-coast interests in 
London, admitted that “the old China 
hand’s experience is no guide to the 
present” but similarly pinned its hopes on 
Ytan:. whilst blaming the notorious 
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defects in Chinese justice wholly on the 
Manchus and marvelling that “the Chinese 
nation, which in its commercial and 
financial affairs has discovered that 
honesty is the best policy, should be so 
lamentably deficient when the maxim is 
brought to bear on its government,” 
expressed confidence that Yüan is never- 
theless going “to retrieve the position” 
and obviate “the enormous difficulties 
and complications” (presumably, for 
foreign traders) “if China iwere to split 
up,”56 The North China Herald at first 
deemed it incumbent on “the imperialists 
to put their own house in order, using 
the many excellent men! available in 
China, whose efforts are usually clogged 
by wasteful, callous mismanagement — 
above all let there be no interference from © 
outside China.” In particular, in the 
railway-station incident mentioned before, 
the International Settlement volunteers 
keeping guard till the crisis passed must 
“avoid giving offence to Chinese feelings. . . 
or arousing Chinese fears that the action’ 
might be the prelude to occupation of 
Chapei by foul means when fair had 
failed.”57 | 

The two English-language newspapers 
of Singapore, both of which had in- 
fluential Chinese readers, followed the 
day-to-day news of the revolution closely; 
the Straits Times showed a cautious 
partiality for Yuan Shih-k’ai, the 
Singapore Free Press absolute preference 
for Sun Yat-sen. The former, after an 
early identification of Dr. Sun that reads 
almost like a police description, confessed 
to difficulty in passing judgment but, 
whilst acknowledging that ihe was “no 
inexperienced dreamer,” was put off by 
his choice of “that strange little man who 
calis himself General Homer Lea” to 
accompany him under “a high-sounding 
title that savors of comic opera.” At 
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first, “amazing progress was made by the 
revolutionaries,” but then support melted 
away; they “cannot claim the world’s 
recognition until they make themselves 
an effective force, and if they do turn 
out to be one and able to dispense fair 
play, then the Chinese masses will be 
content.” But “the real test for foreign 
Powers will be that of the foreign debts, 
which are a liability on the whole of 
China” but, the way things are going, 
were bound to be defaulted on, “since 
the North cannot bear the burden alone, 
whereas the South, unable to raise enough 
to meet its current obligations, is not 
likely to send its quota to the North.”58 
The Singapore Free Press cared nothing 
for the foreign debts but was repeatedly 
caried away by disgust for “the crooked- 
ness of Yüan’s policy” and by enthusiasm 
for “the determined revolutionary spirit” 
of the republicans and “the splendid 
altruism of Sun Yat-sen, whose life for 
many years has stood in danger because 
he loved his country and his fellow- 
countrymen.” Above all on the question 
of moving the capital city, the Chinese 
should not listen to Sir John Jordan: 
Nanking is much safer for them than 
Peking from invasion, especially “along 
that fateful railway line,” whether by the 
Japanese or by the Russians, “who will 
never give up Mongolia again.’’®? 

The South China Morning Post of 
Hong Kong had several columns every day 
of news of the rebellion and was soon 
quoting Morrison, The Times’ cor- 
respondent, with approval for his com- 
ment that “the Chinese have awakened 
to a consciousness of nationality,” 
perceptively adding that “new China 
comes, not as an enemy of the West, 
but as a peaceful participator in world 
progress.”°° On New Year’s Day, the 
editor writes that the cutting of queues 


‘political struggle. 


and adoption of European clothes 
betoken “a spirit of progress and 
independence that is bound to be reflected 
in Hong Kong too;” but, alas, the share 
market has stagnated as a result of the 
Double Tenth! The paper showed no 
preference for either Sun or Yttan, despite 
a sardonic view of General Homer Lea, 
who gave its reporter a long interview, 
declined by Sun, while their ship was in 
Hong Kong: “All Chinese parties, unlike 
the alien Manchus, have shown tolerance,” 
and credit is due both “Yüan Shih-k’ai, 
who has exhibited remarkable statesman- 
ship for a man of only fifty-three, and to 
Sun Yat-sen, who has striven to the same 
end of a peaceful settlement; these two 
are central figures in an upheaval which 
will be proclaimed as one of the leading 
events in the history of the 20th century.” 
The fresh outbreak of disorder at Canton 
a few weeks later, in March, however, led 
the editor to the unhappily prophetic 
conclusion: “The nomadic crowds of 
men who were enrolled as soldiers in the 
hour of need resent expulsion now that 
victory has been achieved, and the resent- 
ment is intensified and aggravated when 
they realize that disarmament is desired 
because the higher authorities have no 
faith in their loyalty or patriotism. The 
last chapter in the history of republicanism 
in China has not been written.”®! 


CONCLUSION 


British reactions to the 1911 Revolu- 
tion, whether official or unofficial, were 
note-worthy for their moderation and for 
the universal consensus that, come what 
might, there should be no foreign inter- 
vention to determine the outcome of the 
Not only Chinese 
society and politics, but the British view 
of Anglo-Chinese relations as well, had 
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changed profoundly since even the Boxers 
a decade before. In spite of the Manchu 
atrocities at Nanking and the republican 
massacre at Sianfu, the Hsin-hai ké-ming 
was, in British eyes, an altogether more 
civilized, almost gentlemanly, revolt 
against an alien despotism; the eight dead 
Americans were as nothing compared to 
the 230 foreigners killed in 1900 and 
many thousands of Chinese converts 
slaughtered. The 1911 revolutionaries’ 
many protestations of respect for foreign 
_life and property demonstrated that the 
1900 lesson had been learnt on their side 
too; neither Chinese nor British officials 
wanted any more foreign military occupa- 
tions of Chinese territory. Sun Yat-sen 
was not so well known in Britain as in 
America, but he heralded a new dawn in 
China: Yan Shih-k’ai’s promise of 
constitutional monarchy sounded 
attractive, but a republic was what nearly 
every Chinese with the means to make his 
views known was adovcating. 

When Sun passed through London on 
his way back to the Far East, he asked 
through Vickers & Maxims, munitions- 
manufacturers, for a loan of a million 
pounds on which to build an “Anglo- 
Saxon” (that is, Anglo-American) alliance 
for the future Republic. The Foreign 
Secretary, Sir Edward Grey, scion of the 


leading Liberal-Party family, could not 
interview him without giving offence to 
the Court in Peking but did send him a 
message before he sailed which, allowance 
made for diplomatic reticence, the 
recipient could hardly fail to interpret as 
friendly. The British Government could 
not advise bankers to lend money to 
either party in China and had “scrupu- 
lously abstained from helping either side” 
for fear of “anti-foreign outbreaks on the 
part of one or the other side, from which 
so far the revolution had been remarkably 
free.” His hope was “that the outcome of 
things would be a Chinese government 
that would make China stronger and 
conduct her affairs free’ from outside 
diplomatic interference. Such a govern- 
ment would have British friendship and 
any help that could usefully be given. 
Britain wished to see a strong Chinese 
government that would keep the open 
door for trade and was indifferent by 
whom it might be constituted.’ 
Undiscriminating loans for arms, if not 
wicked, were improvident. 

The North China Herald was alone in 
foreseeing, in the Double Tenth, “a 
prelude to a War of the Roses, with 
unending marching and countermarching 
of predatory armies.” 63 
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The Historical Development 
of Chinese Art Works 


Song-long Ling 
( Bett BP ) 


Culture is the sum total of the way 
people live and what they believe. In 
the course of living, they create things 
(technology) to help solve the problems 
of living and ideas (philosophies, religions) 
to explain life. The combination of all 
these factors is civilization, and art is 
the physical manifestation of the emotion 
and spirit of civilization. 

Art is a form of expression that 
relies on the use of materials to preserve 
and portray culture. It is created by man 
and, therefore, is given to influences by 
the materials in his environment as well 
as the spirit of his society for a particular 
time and place. To study the art of a 
civilization is to understand the ways of 
life and the manner of thinking as well 
as the changes in cultural themes. 

Chinese art is unique because it has 
endured historical continuity of more 
than 5000 years. It has been affected by 
outside influences such as from India, 
and has spread throughout the East to 
form the basis of Oriental culture. The 
quality, skill, and beauty of Chinese art 
forms have achieved unsurpassed levels 
and have been praised by observers from 
all parts of the world, not only for their 
corporeal form but for their spiritual 
nature. 


I would like to examine the manner 
in which this “Chinese spirit” developed 
and how it was represented by various 
art forms. My approach will be to present 
an overview of the arts through dynastic 
China. 


Practical Usage for Daily Life 


There are many theories concerning 
the origins of the Chinese people and 
it is not my purpose here to review 
them. Most researchers, however, agree 
that the Chinese race is the result of an 
amalgamation of many peoples including 
at least the following: the Hans, the 
Manchus, the Mongolians, the Muslims, 
the Tibetans, and the Miaos. The center 
of this assimilation was the region of 
the Yellow River and began when the 
legendary Huang-ti (2698 B.C. — 2598 
B.C.) defeated his enemy Chih-yu (2500 
B.C.). From then on, we speak of the 
Chinese civilization through many 
dynasties of stability and disruption, of 
military expansion and foreign invasion 
but always Chinese in spirit. 

The first works of art were really 
outgrowths of everyday implements 
which were used to meet material needs. 
The earliest archaeological findings date 
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from the Old Stone Age. In 1921, 
anthropologists uncovered a wide range 
of prehistoric (Old and New Stone Age) 
stone tools including some decorative 
artifacts used for ceremonial purposes 
at Chou-kou-tien in Hopei Province. 
The findings included colored stone 
beads, animal teeth, and deer horn. 
Apparently, tools became objects of 
beauty as well as functional utensils 


and often showed intricate carved designs. | 


It is also during this early period that 
pottery was invented and -at least 14 
different types have been identified. 

_ The first art period in Chinese history 
extends from the Old Stone Age to the 
years of the “Three Kings,” the ‘Five 
Rulers,” Ruler Yao, Ruler Shun, and 
Ruler Yu, until the recorded dynasties 


of the Shang, Chou, Chin, and Han. 


In this critical embryonic stage, the arts 
of China developed their basic forms in 
relative isolation of foreign influence, 
galvanizing the patterns and styles that 
would survive for thousands of years. 
As a result, we can say. that this early 
period was not only the formative stage 
but also the purest phase because it 


reflected only the needs and thoughts. 


of the Chinese people before they ex- 
panded their power. 

With the importation of Buddhism 
from India during the last Eastern Han 
Dynasty and its later acceptance during 
the North Wei Dynasty, we see some 
changes in the Chinese spirit. -This first 
great influence was accepted by the 
Chinese and fused to the existing culture. 
Perhaps we can say that Buddhism was 
affected as much by the Chinese as 
they were affected by it.. That peculiar 
characteristic of the ability of Chinese 
civilization to assimilate was never more 
obvious than in this early period. 


Ritual and Religious Impact 


During China’s early history many 
important cultural practices came into 
being and contributed significantly to 
the style and purpose of the arts. As 
the political systems of ‘the emerging 
Chinese civilization took form, the 
statifications that were produced and 
the political changes combined to give 
the artist and his work a reserved and 
important place in society. . 

This process probably began during 
the Three Periods (Hsia, Shang, Chou) 
in what may be called the feudal era. 
This was a time when many small king- 
doms were dotted by the Emperor of 
Chou, and in the Chou Dynasty there 
were probably fifty states involved in 
one ‘sort of allegiance or another. The 
time of the Chou was signaled by the 
conquest. of the Shang rulers followed 
by a series of power shifts between the 
Western and Eastern Chou. Yet, the 
characteristic of the Chou Dynasty, 
especially the Western Chou, was to 
rule by “li,” or reason, and not by force, 
whenever possible. This strong emphasis 
on political wisdom and negotiation 
characterized later Chinese policy toward 
foreign states: Despite the conflicts 
of the Spring-Autumn period and the 
Warring States interlude, political dis- 
agreements were often resolved by the 
force of reason rather than arms. 

“Li”? was also the fundamental way 
to settle conflicts within society. As a 
result, whenever possible, the needs and 
goals of the society were systematized 


rather than being left to the vicissitudes 


of chance.. For example, the labor force 
was divided according to specialization 
and division of labor principles. . This 
practice greatly affected the arts along 
with the rites and rituals for the religious 
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worship of ancestors. 

In the Shang Dynasty, there were the 
so-called six labors: earth, metal, stone, 
wood, animal, and straw. The Chou 
had the following eight materials: pearl, 
ivory, jade, stone, wood, metal, leather, 
and feather. The labor community was 
thus divided according to the artistic 
material and once they were assigned, 
it was for life. The work was hard. 
However, this early specialization and a 
life time of achievement combined to 
produce superb craftsmanship. But 
this intensive atmosphere also bred a 
staunch temperament of professional 
jealousy and secrecy among artists with 
the result that many skills were not 
shared and some lost forever. 

The Shang and Chou Dynasties were 
eras of remarkable artistic development. 
Exquisite examples of pottery, stone 
vessels, jade, lacquer, and bronze ware 
have survived to impress both experts 
and laymen with their brilliant designs 
and quality of skill. Here is a summary 
of the range of these materials: 


Shang and Chou Bronzes: 


1. Weapon: dogger-axe, knife, axe, 
spearheads, swords, and so forth 
2. Ritual Vessels: 

a. Vessels for cooling food: the 
chief vessels were the li, yen, and ting 
(or tripod). 

b. Vessels for fluids (chiefly wine): 
chueh, ku, chiao, chia. 

c. Containers: tsun; fang-i, yu, hu, 
kuang. 

d. Vessels for water: pan, yi, chien. 

e. Musical instruments: cheng, ling, 
chung, and kou (or drum). 

All these ritual bronzes were beauti- 
fully designed and finely crafted. They 
were a kind of perfection, with great 


power of form and decoration (tao-tien 
decor, animal decor). Shang and Chou 
bronzes must rank as some of the greatest 
artistic triumphs of early Chinese civiliza- 
tion. 


Shang Pottery: 


Shang pottery consists of beautiful 
white pottery and hard pottery. This 
pottery is very tough and fired at about 
1000°C. The carvings and. other designs 
are especially impressive and many 
writers have suggested that the skill 
and workmanship in producing these 
vessels also influenced the design of the 
Shang bronzes. 


Shang Stone Artifacts: 


We cannot trace the primitive styles 
of the few stone artifacts we have which 
are limited to carved tigers, birds, and 
several other shapes. 


Shang Jade: 


There are several types of Shang 
jade, including: pi, huan,: yuan, huang, 
chueh, and ho. Jade artifacts were 
produced. for decorative and ceremonial 
purposes in the Chou Period. 

“From the arena of practice to the 
arena of spirit.” This sentence sums 
up the basic character and direction of 
early Chinese art. And two types in 
particular illustrate this statement: one is 
kuei, the other, pi. Both are ceremonial, 
made of jade, and art objects descendant 
from hand tools. 

Kuei is a stone axe which was original- 
ly used by prehistoric men in hunting: 
Another implement, Hsun Chi, was a 
flat shaped stone with sharp edges that 
was thrown at the prey. It is said that 
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people thought of the idea for “turn” 
by the spinning ‘action of this stone 
when it was thrown. Eventually, small 
slabs of jade were formed into flat wheels 
for ceremonies and for tactile pleasure. 
This object was called pi and with its 
evolution we see how art objects came 
into being from everyday functions. 

The Chinese selected and used certain 
‘materials in their art work because they 
felt strongly about the quality and spirit 
of these physical substances. Jade, for 
example, was appreciated since it was 
used by their ancient ancestors. In 
addition, the purity and toughness was 
respected and it was felt that jade gave 
a blessing to its user. 


Standardization 


The Shang and Chou Dynasties 


were followed at the end of the 3rd . 


century B.C. by the Ch’in Dynasty 
(221 B.C. — 206 B.C.) and the imperial 
system of the Han Dynasty (206 B.C. 
— A.D. 220). This period of over 400 
years was crucial to what might be called 
the standardization of Chinese culture. 


The Ch’in Dynasty was short-lived (16. 


years), yet it marked an important 
political turning point. The iron rule of 
Emperor Shih Huang-ti saw the crushing 
of the feudal kingdoms and the rise of 
a unitary state. Aided by his minister 
Li Ssu, Emperor Cheng (Shih Huang-ti) 
standardized the written language, the 
system of weights and measures, currency, 
laws and even the size of wagon axles 
for uniform roads until it could be said 
_that: “Wagons run on the same size track, 
books written in the same language.” 

This initial period of unification and 
regulation was harshly imposed but its 
historical significance for a unified Chinese 
culture cannot be under-estimated or 


over-shadowed by the severe methods 
that were used. We should also point 
out that in the Han Dynasty, much of 
this consolidation took on a humane 
and benign structure more in keeping 
with the Chinese character. ` 

The Han Dynasty lasted: for over 400 
years. This period was relatively free 
of political turmoil and along with the 
stabilizing effect of standardization it 
was a time of cultural maturation, as 
exemplified by the institution of the “Six 
Arts.” There was also the appearance 
of trade with the West in exchange for 
Chinese silk but this commerce had 
little effect on Chinese arts. 

Most of our knowledge of the Han 
Period comes from stone carvings, wall- 
paintings, and pottery. < Information 
about the architecture of .the time is 
from engravings on stone slabs that lined 
tombs. Reliefs found in the Wu Family 
Shrines in Shantung are typical and 
indicate that stone walls were very 
popular. The wealth of stone carvings 
on slabs has also given us a vivid picture 
of everyday life and historical events. 

Archaeological evidence tells us that 
pottery was used for a variety of purposes 
during the Han Dynasty. Vessels of all 
sizes and shapes suggest a wide range of 
applications from everyday uses to 
ceremonial rites. But it is probably the 
pottery used in burials that gives us 
the most information. The Chinese 
believed that the spirit of the departed 
must be provided with all their posses- 
sions from their earthly life. Consequent- 
ly, when they buried the dead, they 
also deposited pottery models of furniture, 
farms, houses, servants, guards, domestic 
animais, and so forth, all as a sign of love 
and blessing. Because of this practice, 
we have been able to learn a great deal 
about the cultural activities; of ancient 
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China. 

There are no surviving paintings 
from the Han Dynasty. We do have, 
however, many wall paintings from 
tombs which illustrate that the Chinese 
had mastered the fine art of painting. 
These tombs also contain many examples 
of fine calligraphy, establishing the 
fact that by the time of the Han Dynasty, 
Chinese characters (written words) had 
become a fully matured art form. 


Absorption and Transformation 


The period between the collapse of 
the Han Dynasty and the establishment 
of the T’ang Dynasty is a time of political 
and social ferment in which the imperial 
system was challenged by a number of 
external forces. Buddhism from India 
began to spread into China, presenting 
another view of life in contrast to Con- 
fucian teachings which had been the 
basic fibre of Chinese civilization. And 


there were other developments such as 


Neo-Taoism, the beginnings of the princi- 
pal Chinese sects and the infusion of 
a large number of foreign people. 

Prior to this time, the Chinese were 
concentrated in the North but with the 


invasions and the consequent disruptions - 


in the North, the Chinese began to shift 
south and with them moved the cultural 
center of Chinese tradition.: Two. major 
forces were now at work in society in 
general, and the arts in particular. The 
first was the various anti-Confucian 
schools emphasizing meditation; and the 
second was Buddhist teachings. Both 
represented a unique combination of 
challenge and order to the Chinese in 
a period when their society built on 
Confucian ethics was in turmoil. In 
keeping with their character, the Chinese 
first accepted and then modified these 


new forces to serve their own purposes. 

As we know, the main culture of any 
society stems primarily from internal 
sources. The effect. of outside forces 
can be either to influence or overwhelm. 
In the case of China, the tendency was to 
motivate by stimulating the Chinese 
arts with new forms for expression. 
The most remarkable impact of the 
Indian influence was in the area of 
sculpture and painting as exemplified 
by the many beautiful cave carvings of 
this period. These carvings in stone were 
the representative sculptures of this 
period. The earliest examples are at 
Tun-huang, where there are over 500 
caves filled with brilliant carvings of 
Buddhist images. Caves at Y’un-kang 
and Lung-men are probably the most 
famous. . 

' The earliest Buddhist sculptures were 
styled after the original Gautama image 
and directly imitated the foreign appear- 
ance. But later carvings have a distinctive 
Chinese appearance, thus illustrating the 
Chinese willingness to accept foreign 
influence but with the tendency to 
remain Chinese. 

The interim period between the 
Han and T’ang Dynasties also witnessed 
a new stage with the emergence of land- 
scape painting. One of the reasons for 
landscapes becoming a main theme was 
the political upheaval of the times. This 
condition forced many intellectuals to the 
South, in search of restitution by observa- 
tion of the natural beauty of that region. 
The magnificent mountains and rivers, 
accordingly, became common themes. 

Ku K’ai-chih (344-406) was one of 
the famous painters. Incidentally, a 
handscroll by him showing human 
figures entitled “The Admonitions of the 
Imperial Instructress’” in the British 
Museum is the earliest surviving Chinese 
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painting. 

In addition to painting, calligraphy 
also reached a new artistic height because 
of the great freedom among intellectuals 
and their search for relief from the 
confusion of the times. 


Intellectual and Artistic Maturity 


The changes of the Five Dynasties 
were preceded by the Sui and T’ang 
Periods, which were characterized by 
stability, reunification, and expansion. 
The emperors of the Sui united the 
empire politically, with such projects 
as the construction of a canal system 
linking the northern and southern capitals 


and the repair of the Great Wall. The 


T’ang emperors continued the expansion 
of Chinese power begun by their. Sui 
predecessors until all neighboring states 
paid tribute to them. These political 
and military successes were paralleled 
by great energies in the arts, religion, 
and literature. 

Of great significance was. the interest 
shown in the arts by both the Sui and 
T’ang Emperors. Through their encour- 
agement and support, the arts flourished 
and were no longer the exclusive province 
of the ruling class. For the first time in 
Chinese history the people enjoyed the 
efforts of famous artists — a condition 
that considerably enhanced the richness 
and variety of artistic themes. 

In painting, the main subjects were 
flowers, birds, and landscapes, while 
wall carvings were replaced by wall 
paintings that could be hung in the 
living rooms of the common people. 
Variations in painting style also transpired. 
Wang Wei, founder of the Southern 
School of Painting, used light inks to 
paint with great artistic form. Lee Shih- 
sheng painted in outline form with 


heavy color in a form new for the time. 
He is considered the founder of the 
Northern School of Painting. | | 

In paintings of birds and flowers, 
Huang Chuan’s work contained a luxu- 
rious feeling, while Hsu She’s paintings 
were free. Two other artists were con- 
sidered great landscape painters of that 
period, namely, Ching Ho and Kan Tung. 
Their paintings are elegant’ and show 
strong effects from the mountains of 
North China. 

Poetry, calligraphy, literature, and 
painting had become popular art forms 
enjoyed by all. classes in the T'ang 
Dynasty. The poet Tu Fu (712—770), 
the intellectual Han Yu (768—824), 
calligrapher Yen Chen-ch’ing (709—784), 
and painter Wu Tao-tzu (c. 700), were ` 
all considered the greatest in. their disci- 
plines during this fruitful i | period in 
Chinese culture. 


Free Expression 


The next phase encompasses the 
last 900 years of Imperial 'China and 
includes the Sung, Yuan: (Mongol), 
Ming, and the Ch’ing (Manchu) Dynasties. 
It was again a time of several major 
political changes but a span! of artistic 
consistency. The Sung Dynasty is known 
historically as a period of speculative 
philosophy. It might be called the time 
of neo-Confucianism or to use the later 
term, the “Sung. Teachings.” The phi 
losophers of the period ‘emphasized 
individual personality and free) expression. 
Peace and the enjoyment of life were the 
aims of all intellectuals. It iwas in this 
atmosphere that the. arts m a new 
level of splendor. 

One example of the high level of 
achievement can be seen in Sung porcelain. 
Technically and artistically, it is the 
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finest ever produced. It was refined to 
the point of a delicate quality that has 
never been matched. Imperial patronage 
encouraged artists to new heights as in 
the elegant workmanship of flower and 
bird paintings. 

Under the sponsorship of the Imperial 
house, an art academy was established 
at the Sung court. Painters and young 
virtuosos were trained by repainting the 
works of past masters. This encouraged 
the perfection of many special techniques 
and at the same time, the spread of these 
art forms throughout society. Birds 
and flowers were the main subjects of 
academy artists with great concern for 
detail and fine line. 

Outside the academy, landscape paint- 
ing predominated and the works of 
Tung Yuan, Chu Jan, Lee Cheng, Fan 
Kuan, Kuo Hsi, Ma Yuan, and Hsia 
Kuei were distinguished by their own 
distinctive styles. 

We should also mention the so-called 
scholar-literati paintings which character- 
istically showed concern for concept 
rather than technique. 
brush and ink was important but the 
purpose of this art was to express the 
personality and thoughts of the artist. 
Literati painting was like calligraphy in 
the sense that it was a means of self- 
expression. 

The most creative and distinguished 
free-style painters in the Yuan Dynasty 
were Huang Kung-wang, Wang Mong, 
Ni Tsan, and Wu Chen. 

By the time of the Ming Dynasty 
(1368—1643), the freer atmosphere of the 
Sung Period was narrowed by the power 
of the emperors so that artists had to 
proceed with caution. Hangchow was 
the artistic center of the early Ming 
period and there was a great similarity 
between the work here and the Sung era. 


The skill with . 


Famous painters like Seng Chou and 
Wen Cheng-ming were all from Hangchow. 
Artists were classified into groups and 
schools. 

The materials that the artists worked 
in sculpture included bamboo, wood, 
teeth, bone, jade, stone, and fruit seeds. 
Special attention is drawn to the work 
in lacquer and cloisonné enamel. Lacquer 
ware is formed by the continued layering 
of very thin coats of lacquer over some 
base material already formed into an 
object such as a vase, box, or chair. As 
many as forty layers, and in some cases 
more, would be applied until a thick 
coating was built up. The artist would 
then carve designs such as flowers, land- 
scapes, birds, or people. 

Cloisonné enamel is also a layering 
procedure but usually it is one thick ` 
layer of enamel over a metal, glass, or 
percelain surface which was then fired 
causing the adherence to the base material 
to enhance the original object’s beauty. 
The term “enamel’’ describes a vetreous 
substance made- up of silicon dioxide, 
lead oxide, potassium hydroxide, and 
soda. If other metallic oxides are added 
to this mixture, a range of different 
colors could be obtained. This enamel 
process was not a Chinese invention but 
came from the Middle East and in a short 
time became very popular. l 

The last dynasty of China, the Ch’ing 
(1644—1911), saw the throne controlled 
by the Manchu people. But the Manchus 
were not uncivilized as the Mongols 
were. After their military and political 
conquest, they showed great admiration 
for Chinese culture and a strong willing- 
ness to learn. As a result of this desire 
to acquire Chinese traditions, art became 
less concerned with creativity and more 
with learning from the past. 

In painting, the scholar-literati were 
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still prevalent and Chinese art historians 
speak of this period by talking about 
groups. Thus, the Six Great Masters of 
the Early Ch’ing Dynasty were the most 
revered group of that period. Most artists 
advocated copying old masters. Besides, 
there were Shih-t’ao, Pa-ta Shan-jen, 
and the Eight Eccentrics of Yangchow 
who showed their own unique styles at 
the later Ch’ing period. 


Search for New Directions 


Since the establishment of the 
Republic of China in 1912, our nation 
has undergone several phases of political 
change. Fortunately, after several 
thousand years of history, Chinese art 
is firmly and unalterably established. 
Occasionally, artists are influenced by 
Western art forms and _ philosophy. 
However, there is no indication that 
modern Chinese artists are willing to 
‘give up their traditional philosophy of 
art and art form. 


CONCLUSION © 


We all know that the cultural founda- 
tion of an old society is the product of 
a long involved process. No society 
can easily transplant a foreign culture 
to ‘replace its own. Among the various 
ancient cultures of the world, that of 
China has had a unique, unbroken thread 
of continuity down to the present. This 


unprecedented condition is manifested in 
the nation’s art and reveals a singularly 
remarkable glory. The distinctive charac- 
teristic of the spirit of Chinese art can be 
summarized in three qualities: endurance; 
the strong capacity to assimilate and 
transform; and, rich and abundant sources 
of creativity. And these can be explained 
by four reasons: 

1. The first distinctive characteristic 
of Chinese art is that it has'a long origin 
and a continuous development. The 
growth of Chinese art has never been 
discontinued. This early development 
and endurance certainly contributed to 
the unity of Chinese civilization. 

2. The especially strong power of 
artistic fusion can be seen in the Chinese 
assimilation and transformation of foreign 
influences. The Chinese are able to 
bring together and understand a number 
of cultures and then set them free to 
radically transform and elevate them 
into new forms. 

3. Creativity is the third important 
factor. Chinese art truly has always 
maintained a rich and abundant creative 
force. The creativity is evidenced by the 
styles of pottery, paintings, carvings 
and many other unique forms. 

4. Due to its long origin and its 
power of assimilation and transformation, 
and its creative ability, Chinese art has 
become the representatives. of all art 
forms in the East, as well. as strongly 
influencing them. : 


The Historical Development of Chinese Art Works 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF CHINA 


Five Rulers — Huang-ti 


The Other Four 


Yao 
Shun 
Hsia 


Southern/Northern Dynasties 
Sul 

T’ang 

Five Dynasties 

Sung 

Yuan 

Ming 

Ch’ing 

Republic 


2698 B.C. 
2598 B.C. 
2357 B.C. 
2255 B.C. 
2183 B.C. 
1751 B.C. 
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221 B.C. 

206 B.C. 
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Peiping’s Current Policy 
toward Literature and Art’ 


DESPAIR AND RESISTANCE 


The ouster of the Gang of Four in 
` October 1976 aroused high hopes among 
writers and artists in mainland China for 
the lifting of the iron hand the quartet, 
especially Mao’s wife Chiang Ch’ing, had 
exercised over the arts. 

In the 17 years between the establish- 
ment of the Chinese Communist regime 
in 1949 and the outbreak of the Cultural 
Revolution in 1966, Mao Tse-tung’s 
1942 “Talks at the Yenan Forum on 
Literature and Art” served as guidelines. 
Under the clampdown, the renascence 
of literature and art that had flourished 
since the May Fourth (1919) Movement 
was snuffed out. In the ten years of 
the Cultural Revolution (1966—1976), 
the arts were dominated by Chiang 
Ching’s “A Summary of the Forum 
Sponsored by Military Units on Work 
in Literary and Art Fields,” developed 
in line with Mao Tse-tung’s theory of 
“continuing the revolution under the 
dictatorship of the proletariat.” During 
the upheaval, all literary works published 
from the 1930s were subjected to severe 
criticism and not a few writers and 


artists were badly treated. Indeed, Mao’s 
“Talks” and Chiang Ch’ing’s “Summary” 
resulted in unparalleled control of the 
arts. 

After the ouster of the Gang of Four, 
the new power-holders, including Hua 
Kuo-feng and Teng Hsiao-p’ing, continued 
to uphold Mao’s image, and were guided 
by his ideology not only in literary and 
art works, but also in their attitude 
toward writers and artists whom they 
viewed with acute distrust. The only 
difference was that they employed 
placatory measures instead of violence 
in handling questions concerning the 
arts. It is safe to say that they differ 
from Mao not in principle but only in 
tactics. 

To keep Mao’s image intact, both 
Hua Kao-feng and Teng Hsiao-p’ing 
deliberately dissociated him from the 
Gang of Four. In denouncing the Gang, 
writers were prohibited from connecting 
the barbarous conduct of the quartet 
to Mao or his “Thought” and his “Talks.” 
They were not even allowed to criticize 
Chiang Ch’ing’s “Summary? because 
(1) it had been submitted to Mao three 
times for editing before it was issued 
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by the Military Commission of the CCP 
Central Committee, and (2) it had been 
highly commended by Chou En-lai.' 
It is noteworthy that on September 9, 
1977, the first anniversary of Mao’s death, 
people were still being indoctrinated 
with his injunction that literature and 
art should serve the workers, peasants 
and soldiers, exalt heroic models, and 
expose the enemy. At the same time, 
Mao’s six political criteria for distinguish- 
ing ‘fragrant flowers” from “poisonous 
weeds” were reemphasized.? 

Of course, writers and artists were 
greatly disgruntled at being shackled 
by Mao’s doctrines, and especially by 
Chiang Ch’ing’s “Summary.” Because 
of their resistance, the Chinese Com- 
munists were forced to make some 
concessions and allow writers and artists 
to criticize part of Chiang Ch’ing’s 
“Summary” on condition they made no 
mention of the title itself: Chiang 
Ch’ing’s “Summary” was criticized mainly 
because she said that Liu Shao-ch’i’s 
“black line on literature and art” had 
dominated literature and art in the seven- 
teen years before the Cultural Revolution. 
But this policy concession did not satisfy 
writers and artists. Although some 
trembled with fear, many others con- 
tinued to complain that Mao’s injunction 
that literature and art should serve politics 
made them instruments of class struggle. 
They maintained that an invisible “divine 
court” and a “religious court”? should 
be dissolved, that democracy in the arts 
should be realized, and that efforts 
should be made to eliminate the tendency 
to treat the pronouncements of leading 
cadres as final? 

In May 1979, the ministry of culture 
under the State Council issued a notice 
that in effect abrogated Chiang Ch’ing’s 
“Summary.” Meanwhile, however, the 


ministry of culture issued a “Brief Report 
on Motion Pictures,” in which literary 
and art circles were attacked for having 
provoked a human-rights movement in 
Communist China. The report said: “The 
promotion of artistic democracy and 
opposition to the decision of leading 
cadres is in essence aimed at seizing 
political power, poisoning the people 
under the pretext of ‘letting a hundred 
flowers bloom,’ obstructing socialist 
construction, discontinuing Chairman 


‘Mao’s revolutionary line on literature and 


art, and not using literature and art 
to serve the masses of people and the 
workers, peasants and soldiers.” The 
“Brief Report” warned that “If the 
Party Central Committee does not handle 
this question well, the situation prevailing 
in 1956 will reappear before long.’ 

Writers and artists likened the “Brief 
Report” to “sticking labels on people, 
beating them with sticks, and grabbing 
them by their pigtails,’ and termed it 
a revival of Chiang Ch’ing’s “Summary.” 


CRITICISM OF REALISM 
As previously mentioned, the situa- 


tion in literary and art circles in mainland 
China is characterized on the one hand 


‘by the continued domination of Mao’s 


doctrines, and on the other hand by 
the resistance of writers and artists, 
especially by those middle-aged and 
young. 

Of course, the writers and artists are 
not powerful enough to deter political 
intrusion into the arts. Nevertheless, 
after the intramural struggle within. the 
Chinese Communist ranks during the 
Cultural Revolution, the Chinese Com- 
munist regime is now in a crisis of faith, 
trust and confidence, and recognizes that 
high-handed measures may give rise to 
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opposition by the masses that could 
develop beyond control. 

To disclose the hideous features of 
the Chinese Communist regime and the 
dark aspects of society, some young 
writers began to write so-called ‘“‘scar 
literature.” The first literary work of 
this nature was Liu Hsin-wu’s “The 
Class Instructor” which was published in 
the November 1977 issue of the People’s 
Literature. It criticizes the pernicious 
influence of the Gang of Four in corrupt- 
ing educational discipline. The second 
literary work was Lu Hsin-hua’s novel 
“The Scars,” published in the Shanghai 
Wen Hui Pao on August 11, 1978, re- 
counting the story of a family tragedy 
caused by the Cultural Revolution. The 
term “scar literature’ derives from the 
title of the novel. The two novels had 
official approval and were highly recom- 
mended by the news media because they 
could be handily employed as ammuni- 
tion to attack the Gang of Four. How- 
ever, the stage play Jf I Really Were 
(also known as The Impostor), jointly 
written by Sha Yeh-hsin, Li Shou-ch’eng 
_ and Yao Ming-te, was banned in October 
1978 when it was presented in the 
People’s Art Theater in Shanghai, because 
it openly criticized ranking cadres for 
seeking special privileges and because 
the protagonist pretends to be the son 
of Li Ta, a deputy chief of the general 
staff of the PLA. From this, it is reason- 
able to conclude that scar literature 
is only accepted if it serves political 
purposes. | 

Scar literature flourished for a while 
after Teng Hsiao-p’ing assumed power at 
the Third Plenum of the Eleventh CCP 
Central Committee held in December 
1978 and proposed such slogans as 
“practice is the sole criterion of truth” 
and “emancipate the people’s minds, 


enhance democracy, explode superstitions 
and break through forbidden areas.” 
However, once faced with the rampant 
democratic and human-rights movement, 
Teng -changed his tune in March 1979 
by exhorting the people to “safeguard 
the banner of Mao Tse-tung Thought,” 
“be united and look forward,’ and 
“persist in the Four Basic Principles,” 
i.e., the socialist road, the proletarian 
dictatorship, the Communist leadership, 
and Marxism-Leninism and Mao Tse-tung 
Thought. The “Brief Report on Motion 
Pictures,” subsequently issued by the 
ministry of culture in May the same 
year, was targeted at the liberalization 
ideology prevailing among literary and 
art workers. From April to August the 
same year, scar or “exposure literature,” 
as it was also known, was severely 
criticized in Peiping, Shanghai, Kwang- 
tung, Hopei and Shantung.” This wave 
of criticism calmed down somewhat when 
Teng subsequently criticized Leftists for 
abusing the “Four Basic Principles.” 
Many new works of scar literature ap- 
peared after July. Among those enjoying 
great popularity were Manager Ch’iao’s 
Assumption of Office, a novel written 
by a worker-writer called Chiang Tzu- 
lung; General, You Should Not Act Like 
That, a poem written by an amateur 
writer in the PLA called Yeh Wen-fu; 
Between Human Beings and Monsters, 
a feature story written by a “rightist” 
called Liu Pin-yen; and The Story of 
‘Looking Forward,’ a satirical TV play 
written by Pai Hua. All: these works 
appeared between July and September, 
1979. 

Scar or exposure literature exposes 
and berates the real situation prevailing 
in society. ‘This was reminiscent of the 
criticism of literary and artistic works 
in Europe in the early nineteenth century, 
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which exposed the darker aspects of 
society, especially that of the aristocratic 
ruling classes and. the degenerate life 
they led and contrasted it with the 
miserable life of the broad masses of 
workers. Chinese literature and art in 
the 1930s were also distinguished by 
similar criticism, but in comparison the 
scar literature in Communist China is 
much severer. The appearance of so 
many. works of scar literature indicates 
that writers are unwilling to accept 
Mao-type eulogies of the Chinese Com- 
munist regime. 

From the foregoing it is clear that 
although political intrusion into literary 
and art circles was a common practice 
on the mainland from 1977 through 
1979, writers and artists demonstrated 
great courage and determination in an 
attempt to break through forbidden 
areas and have achieved remarkable 
results. 


TWO IMPORTANT MEETINGS 


To reestablish the “China Federation 
of Literary and Art Circles” and its 
affiliated organizations and thus regain 
control over literary and art circles, 
the Chinese Communists convened the 
fourth “Conference of Representatives 
of the Literary and Art Workers” from 
October 30 through November 6, 1979. 

In a congratulatory speech delivered 
at the conference (hereafter referred to 
as the 4th conference), Teng Hsiao-p’ing 
reaffirmed the importance of Mao Tse- 
tung’s line on literature and art and 
said that the ideological and artistic 
attainments of literary and art works 
should be evaluated by the people. 
Although he criticized the past practice 
of waging political campaigns in the 
handling of literary and artistic work 


and promised a policy of non-interference 
in literary and art creations, Teng main- 
tained that writers and artists should 
have a sense of political responsibility 
and should pay close attention to the 
effect their works might produce on 
society. Although Teng did not reiterate 
Mao’s doctrine that literature and art 
should serve politics, his emphasis on 
the political responsibility of writers 
and artists and the social effect of their 
works was in no way different from 
Mao’s concept. 

Chou Yang, who presided over the 
meeting and was later appointed chairman 
of the “China Federation of Literary 
and Art Circles,” was severely criticized 
for suppressing literary and artistic 
works, as well as writers and artists, 
during the seventeen years preceding 
the outbreak of the Cultural Revolution. 


‘He was later forced to make an open 
` apology to writers and “rightist” elements 


he had once purged. It is reported that 
Chou wept during his speech as if in 
deep remorse for his past actions. 
Although efforts had been made 
before the 4th conference to redress the 
past verdicts on writers and artists, 
delegates still subjected Chou to severe 
criticism. Alleged “‘rightists” like Liu 
Pin-yen, Wang Jo-wang and Pai Hua 
courageously exposed the dark aspects 
in society and clamored for freedom in 
their work. This recalls the situation in 
1957 when Mao launched his campaign 
to “let a hundred flowers bloom and a 
hundred schools of thought contend” 
and then punished people who, invited 
to speak openly, criticized the Chinese ` 
Communist Party and Communism. 
Because of the strong antipathy 
among writers toward Peiping’s policy 
toward writers and artists and their 
creations, Hu Yao-pang, chairman of the 
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CCP, finally decided not to address the 
4th conference. Immediately after the 
meeting, the CCP Central Committee 
issued, in 1980, Document No. 11 affirm- 
ing that democracy was to be granted to 
literary and art circles and that the 
“three-not? policy, i.e., not seizing 
on others’ faults, not putting labels on 
people, and not using a big stick, was 
to be enforced in handling literary and art 
activities. The document was obviously 
issued to pacify writers and artists. 

Later, a “Forum on Script Writing” 
was held from January 23 through 
February 13, 1980, at which Hu Yao-pang 
said it was convened to deal with ques- 
tions not only concerning script writing 
but also the principles of literary and 
artistic creations which had been left 
undecided at the 4th conference, and 
to exchange opinions and reach an 
ideological consensus. Hu maintained 
- that the literary and art workers must 
support the Chinese Communist Party, 
have faith in the PLA, affirm Mao Tse- 
tung’s “contribution” and “thought,” 
and the superiority of socialism, and not 
believe that the Chinese Communist 
regime is in a crisis of faith, trust and 
confidence. He imposed restrictions 
on exposure literature by saying that 
literary and art works should disseminate 
the idea that society under the Chinese 
Communist rule is better than that in 
Taiwan, in old China and in capitalist 
countries, and not make people lose 
confidence in life. [It was under that 
principle that Pai Hua’s Unrequited Love 
was criticized as a malicious play.] 
Hu enumerated topics that should be 
dealt with and maintained that Mao’s 
Talks at the Yenan Forum should be 
regarded as guidelines in literary and 
art work. 

Although Hu maintained that writers 


and artists should be helped to correct 
their mistakes through discussion but 
not be abruptly charged as counterrevolu- 
tionaries, it is doubtful whether they will 
really be granted freedom in their work, 
as they still have to abide by Mao’s 
guidelines. 


POLICY VACILLATION 
AND INCONSISTENCY 


Before the 4th conference, the 
Chinese Communists enforced a compara- 
tively more liberal policy, but after the ` 
meeting news media began to hint of a 
tightening-up. To let writers and artists 
vent their grievances before the meeting 
was designed to pacify them, try to win 
them over and have them join reestablish- 
ed literary and art organizations. <A 
liberal policy will also help the Chinese 
Communists to ferret out politically 
alien elements. It was exactly for this 
reason that a more lenient policy on 
literature and art was adopted and that 
Mao’s injunction — “blame not the 
speaker” — was reemphasized. In these 
circumstances, scar literature and speeches 
criticizing the policy appeared. 

When the more lenient policy was 
enforced in 1979, the People’s Daily, 
the Red Flag, the Kwangming Daily, 
the Wen Hui Pao and not a few literary 
periodicals carried scar literature and 
speeches denouncing autocracy over, and 
demanding freedom of, expression. In 
its 9th and llth issues in 1979, the 
Red Flag carried articles written by 
Wang Jo-wang, Li Ying-min and Wang 
Meng, urging that the Chinese Communist 
authorities should not dictate to writers 
and artists too sternly or be too critical 
of their works, or act in a way suggesting 
that Peiping was bent on purging counter- 
revolutionary writers and artists and 
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their works. That such “anti-Party 
poisonous weeds? could be carried 
in the Party media was unprecedented. 
In the same year, the cadres in charge 
of periodicals in some provinces and 
municipalities held a symposium in 
Changchun on editing at which delegates 
demanded freedom in writing and work 
style. They said that writers should 
eulogize things that deserve to be eulo- 
gized and expose those that should be 
exposed. They even said that writers 
and artists should have the courage to 
take an antagonistic attitude toward the 
Party leadership.°® 7 
Many writers at the 4th conference, 
including Pai Hua, Liu Pin-yen, Liu Shao- 
tang, Wang Meng and Wang Jo-wang, 
strongly criticized Peiping’s autocratic 
attitude toward literature and art. Pai 
Hua defended scar literature. He said 
realism should be observed in literary and 
artistic creations because they should 
reflect actual life and enable people 
to learn lessons from their past bitter 
experiences and distinguish good from 
bad and right from wrong. He added: 
“Anyone who goes against the rule of 
historical development and puts pressure 
on literary and art workers for the 
purpose of serving their own political 
needs will eventually meet with failure.” 
He asked: “At Party meetings, Party 
members dare not speak the truth. Be- 
tween parents and children, between 
brothers, sisters and friends there is no 
heart-to-heart talk. Writers dare not take 
notes. People dare not keep diaries. 
What kind of a socialist country is this?” 
He also complained that the cadres in 
charge of art work knew nothing but 
still flagrantly interfered. In conclusion, 
Pai Hua urged everybody to be coura- 
geous enough to make a breakthrough 
under the current situation to bring 


literary and artistic work back to life 
again. 

Signs of a stricter policy toward 
literature and art emerged in 1980. In 
the first two months of that year, the 
People’s Daily, the Red Flag, and the 
Literature Gazette published article after 
article emphasizing that the work of 
emancipating people’s minds should be 
handled in line with Marxism-Leninism 
and Mao Tse-tung Thought, that a laissez 
faire policy does not mean liberalization 
but a policy aimed at enhancing the 
interests of the Party, that writers and 
artists should realize that their works 
should have the social effect of indoctri- 
nating people with Communist ideology, 
and that scar literature should not be 
accepted and encouraged because it 
produces a negative social effect. 

The “social effect” idea created 
widespread discontent in literary and art 
circles. In July 1980, more than 30 
writers convened the ‘“‘Huang-shan 
Writers’ Conference” in Anhwei at which 
they complained that the term “social 
effect” suggested that “articles that 
eulogize society will produce a good 
social effect and that those exposing 
the dark side will produce a bad social 
effect, regardless of their authenticity.” 
They also complained that the literary 
and art circles are always held responsible 
for the shortcomings in society. Some 
of the participants demanded that writers 
should have freedom to write and to 
speak and should have freedom to say 
“No!” to others whenever necessary. 
Some others urged all writers ‘‘to unite 
and support each other in a resolute 
struggle for freedom and other legitimate 
rights.” Some demanded humanity 
and the dignity of human beings. Some 
said that “our being oppressed indicates 
that we have strength and that we have 
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the support of the masses of people.’”’ 


The writers and artists at the meeting 
expressed their opinions at their own 
initiative. The situation was poles apart 
from the situation during the “blooming 
and contending’ movement in 1957 
when writers and artists were asked to 
speak out freely and those who did 
paid the penalty for their outspokenness. 
For fear that any effort to suppress 
writers and artists might have undersirable 
consequences, the People’s Daily began on 
September 17, 1980, to carry at irregular 
intervals a special column captioned 
“Improve the Party’s Leadership Over 
Literary and Artistic Work — Bring to 
Life Again Literary and Artistic Work.”’ 
The main purpose was to solicit the 
opinions of writers and artists on the 
subject of Party leadership over literary 
and art works. On October 8 the same 


year, a column appeared under the byline- 


of Chao Tan, a famous movie star, under 
this subtitle: 
ture and Art to Flourish When They 
Are Put Under Complete Control.” 
Chao severely criticized interference in 
literary and art activities by the Party 
leadership and laymen. He maintained 
that whenever people venerate only one 
school of thought and reject all others, 
there is little hope of bringing about a 
flourishing development in literature 
and art. The article reflected the general 
mood of writers and artists. It also 
evidenced the strong distaste of literary 
and art circles for the Chinese Communist 
leadership. 


CRITICISM OF UNREQUITED LOVE 
AND “LIBERALIZATION” 


Under the new guiding principle that 
writers and artists should pay heed to 
the “‘social effect” of their works, scar 


i year for the Peiping regime. 


“It Is Hopeless for Litera- . 


literature met with disaster. For example, 
Yeh Wen-fu’s General, You Should Not 
Act Like That and Hsiung Chao-cheng’s 
poem, Raise Your Forestry-Like Hand to 
Stop It, Please, were criticized as anti- 
Party and counterrevolutionary works. 


. In the year 1980 alone, some twenty 


to thirty movies and movie scripts were 
banned. Even. translations of the novels 
like Gone with the Wind and The Count 
of Monte Cristo were condemned as 
being “ideologically most reactionary.” 
1980 was a decidedly troublesome 
It was 
marked by frequent strikes and demon- 
strations against Communist rule and 
socialism. In addition to holding. the 
“Huangshan Writers’ Conference,” writers 
and artists continued to publish scar 
literature. Many leading military men 
and Party cadres took a special dislike to 
scar literature, saying it was aimed at 
vilifying the CCP and socialism. Some 
of them even accused literary and art 
circles of fomenting disturbances. In 
December the same year, the CCP Central 
Committee summoned a working con- 
ference on .eliminating liberalization 
ideology. Consequently, in February 
1981, the CCP Central Committee issued 
Document No. 7 to strengthen ideological 
control. It imposed more restrictions 
on public speeches and demanded that 


= writers and artists refrain from exposing 


the anti-rightist movement and the 
turmoil that marked the ten-year Cultural 
Revolution. 

Pai Hua’s Unrequited Love (also called 
The Sun and the Men) aroused consider- 
able controversy within the ranks of the 
Chinese Communists. Some military 
leaders insisted that Pai Hua. should be 
stripped of his membership in the Party 
and the army and should be arrested for 


trial. On April 20, 1981, the Liberation 
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Army Daily published a commentary 
entitled “Violation of -the Four Basic 
Principles Is Not Allowed — A Review 
of the Screenplay Unrequited Love.” 
The article criticized Unrequited Love 
not only for its alleged violation of the 
Four Basic Principles but also for its 
negation of patriotism, its reflection of 
nihilism, ultra-individualism and bourgeois 
liberalization, and its “venomous” slander 
of Mao Tse-tung and his “thought.” 
Pai was the first writer to have been 
openly criticized since the ouster of the 
Gang of Four in October 1976. 

Because criticism of Unrequited Love 
did not win the support of the CCPCC 
propaganda department, the ministry 
of culture or literary periodicals, and 
received a hearty response from college 
students and readers, the Liberation 
Army Daily refrained from publishing 
further critical articles about it. 

However, on July 17, Teng Hsiao- 
ping gathered some leading members 
of the CCPCC propaganda department, 
including Wang Jen-chung, Chou Yang, 
Hu Chi-wei, Tseng T’ao, and Chu Mu-chih, 


for a talk. He said that efforts should — 


be made to criticize the liberalization 
tendency, and he criticized Pai Hua and 
Yeh Wen-fu by name. Later, the CCP 
Central Committee issued Document 
No. 30, which instructed the Literature 
Gazette 
Unrequited Love for publication in the 
People’s Daily. The document urged 
Pai Hua to indulge in self-criticism, 
and referred to the case of Wei Ching- 
sheng who was jailed for his outspoken- 
ness. In early August 1981, the CCP 
Central Committee convoked the ‘‘Na- 
tional Symposium on the Questions 
Appearing on the Ideological Front.” 
In a speech at the meeting, Hu Yao-pang 
said: “We should do good work in 


to collect articles criticizing ` 


criticizing Unrequited Love because that 
novel represents an erroneous ideology.” 
In October the same year, the Literature 
Gazette carried in its 19th issue an article 
written by its deputy editors-in-chief 
T’ang Yin and T’ang Ta-ch’eng under the 
title “On the Erroneous Tendencies 
Represented in Unrequited Love.” They 
said the novel typified the erroneous 
ideology of divorcing the Party leadership 
and socialism, and that it would give 
people the impression that the Communist 
Party and socialism were imperfect. The 
article triggered a new campaign against 
Unrequited Love and “liberalization.” 
Simultaneously Chou Wei-chih (then 
acting minister of culture), Chou Yang 
(deputy director of the CCPCC propa- 
ganda department, in charge of literary 
and art activities), the People’s Daily, 
and the Literature Gazette were forced 
to criticize their own failure to respond 
to the Liberation Army Daily’s criticism 
of Unrequited Love. October (a litera- 
ture and art magazine) was also forced 
to criticize itself for its publication of 
Unrequited Love in its third issue in 
1979. On December 23, 1981, the 
Liberation Army Daily carried Pai. Hua’s 
“Letter to the Editorial Departments 
of the Liberation Army Daily and the 
Literature Gazette” in which Pai conced- 
ed that his novel was not to the interest 
of the people and socialism. In a recep- 
tion for participants of the “Conference 
on the Writing of Fictional Features” 
on December 27, Hu Yao-pang announced 
that questions concerning Unrequited 
Love had been settled as Pai Hua had 
admitted his own mistakes ‘and had 
criticized himself. l 
Writers and artists are the major 
targets of attack in the current “anti- 
liberalization” campaign. The targets 
include Pai Hua, Wang Jo-wang, Liu 
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Pin-yen, Sun Ching-hsuan,. Ch’eng Teng- 
k’e, Na Sha, Liu K’e, Wang Ching, 
Sha Yeh-hsin, Yeh Wen-fu, Chao Tan 
(deceased), Kung Liu and Ku Erh-t’ang. 
The most. noteworthy feature of the 


campaign was that the targets were ` 


attacked in their own native provinces 
or hometowns. For example, Yü Mei’s 
novel Ah! Human Beings ... which 
emphasizes human nature, was criticized 
in Kweichow; Sun Ching-hsuan’s poem 
A Specter Loafing on the Land in China, 
which satirizes Mao Tse-tung, was criticiz- 
ed in Shensi; Kung Liu’s poem The 
Man Who Petitions Superior-Level Units 
and His Dependents, which depicts 
the miserable fate of those who had 
petitioned superior-level units, was 
criticized in Anhwei; Wang Jo-wang’s 
On Governing by Doing Nothing in 
Literary and Art Work, which voices 
the opposition of writers and artists to the 
Chinese Communist policy on literature 
and art, was criticized in Shanghai; and 
Ku Erh-k’ang’s Lets Also Talk About 
Questions Concerning a Breakthrough, 
which calls for a breakthrough on the 
Four Basic Principles, was criticized in 
Kiangsu. The purpose of keeping the 
scope of criticism within bounds is to 
induce writers to admit their mistakes 
and thus avert a possible purification 
campaign. After the campaign was 
waged, Pai Hua, Sun Ching-hsuan, Ch’en 
Teng-k’e, Na Sha and Sha Yeh-hsin 
openly criticized themselves. __. 

Teng Hsiao-p’ing later decided to take 
measures to stamp out the public demand 


for liberalization when he noted that | 


Yeh Wen-fu, who had been subjected to 
the same severe criticism as Pai Hua had 
been, had in a speech at the Peking 


Normal University provoked youths to | 


“make a breakthrough of the dark and to 
rise in determination.” Yeh was put 


under. strong pressure after his poem 
General, You Should Not Act Like 
That had been published. But, instead 
of giving up, he wrote another poem, 
this one entitled Generals, You Should 
Cleanse Yourselves in which he accused 
ranking military men of indulgence in 
a luxurious and corrupt life. Beginning 
in November 1981, this poem has been 
relentlessly condemned by PLA publica- 
tions and the Literature Gazette. How- 
ever, Yeh refused to admit that he had 
made mistakes. On February 13, 1982, 
the Liberation Army Daily published a 
long article by Kung Yen criticizing the 
two poems in question and Yeh’s other 


works. 


In the course of the “anti-liberaliza- 
tion” campaign, the editors of the literary 
periodicals in 18 provinces and munici- 
palities held a symposium at Kulangyu 
in Amoy, Fukien, at which they asserted 
that no tendency toward bourgeois - 
liberalization existed in literary and art 
circles and that the idea of “social effect” 
was only a stick used to lash writers and 
artists. “To govern by doing nothing,” 
to break through the biggest “forbidden 
area? — Mao Tse-tung’s “Talks at the 
Yenan Forum” — and to have “politics 
serve literature and art” were among the 
aspirations expressed by the editors. 
They decided to urge literary and art 
circles to “‘get united and join hands 
in attacking rigidity and bureaucratism.”? 
As all the editors were CCP members, 
their opposition to the Party leadership 
clearly indicates the ideological confusion 
prevailing in the ranks of the Chinese 
Communists. 


A FULL-CIRCLE BACK 
TO MAO’S ROAD 


Teng Hsiao-p’ing once wanted to wage 
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a Mao-type 1957 “anti-rightist” struggle, 
but changed his mind when Chao Tzu- 
yang contended that it would produce 
an adverse effect on Peiping’s foreign 
relations and the domestic economy. 
Teng subsequently decided to use the 
“anti-liberalization” campaign to place 
writers and artists under control. +° 

At a meeting convened in early 
August 1981 to discuss problems on the 
ideological front, Hu Yao-pang said that 
the rightist elements today were more 
“rightist” than those in 1957.1! However, 
this observation was omitted from an 
NCNA report on his speech. In a com- 
mentary announced on August 27, 
1981, entitled “Develop Criticism and 
Carry Through the Principle of “Double 
Hundreds’” (Let a hundred flowers 
bloom and a hundred schools of though 
contend), the Central People’s Broadcast- 
ing Station reiterated Mao Tse-tung’s 
six criteria for distinguishing “fragrant 
flowers” from “poisonous weeds.” | It 
said that “‘the six criteria still have practi- 
cal significance today.”. In its 17th 
issue published on September 1, 1981, 
the Red Flag carried a commentary 
entitled “We Should Step Up Literary 
and Art Comment” in which it was 
stated that comment should be handled 
in line with Mao Tse-tung’s doctrine, 
i.e., politics first and the arts second. At 
a meeting commemorating the centenary 
of Lu Hsun’s birth, Hu Yao-pang urged 
literary and art circles to “root up weeds, 
and water flowers,” and warned that 


“law will be enforced against the handful — 


who harbor hatred against the socialist 
system with ulterior motives.” On 
December 15, 1981, the China Federa- 
tion of Literary and Art Circles decided 
to take active and effective measures 
beginning in 1982 to organize writers and 
artists to delve deeply into the realities 


of life.-7O0n December 25, Ch’en Huang- 
mei, vice minister of culture, reemphasized 
the importance of Mao Tse-tung’s “anti- 
human nature” theory. On February 2, 
1982, the secretariat of the Writers 
Association decided to ceremoniously 
celebrate the 40th anniversary of Mao’s 
Yenan Talks. All this demonstrates 
that the Chinese Communists have made 
a full circle back to Mao’s line on litera- 
ture and art. 

In his earlier speeches, Teng Hsiao- 
ping seemed to have given people the 
impression that he would revise Mao’s 
policy toward the arts in some areas, 
including the relations between politics 
and arts, between eulogy and exposure, 


_and in the area of praising the workers, 
‘peasants and soldiers, and the Party’s 


leadership in literature and art. In other 
words, the people thought that the past 
practice of patriarchy and putting labels 
on people, tricking people into voicing 
their opinions, and the criticism campaign 
were to be discontinued. Teng Hsiao- 
ping and Hu Yao-pang even said that 
cadres in charge of literary and art activi- 
ties should exchange views with writers 
and artists on an equal footing, that 
art works should be judged by the people, 
that writers should not be criticized -as 
counterrevolutionaries because of some 
mistakes, and that writers should not be 
subject to interference about the content 
of their writings. However, all these ideas 
proved to be an empty guarantee when 
Pai Hua’s Unrequited Love was criticized 
and when the Chinese Communists 
launched their “anti-liberalization”’ 
campaign. This is. reminiscent of the 
Machiavellian practices of Mao Tse-tung 
in the past. a 

It has been clearly established that 
some of the speeches and writings of 
an anti-Party and anti-socialist nature 
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and advocating ideological liberalization 
surfaced at a time when a less stringent 
policy was being enforced. Some of the 
writings were even published in CCP 
mouthpieces and were commended in 
high quarters. However, these works 
were later used as evidence of the writers’ 
anti-Party and anti-socialist crimes when 
the Chinese Communists underwent an 
about-face. Was this not the same as the 
decéption practiced by Mao Tse-tung 
‘in 1957 when he induced the people 
to express their opinions freely and then 
punished those he branded as rightists? 

The only difference in the current 
criticism campaign is that the writers 
and artists involved have not had to 
undergo anything severer than degrading 
self-criticism. There are practical con- 
siderations for keeping the criticism 
within bounds, because a major campaign 
would surely spark greater instability 
on the mainland. With a clear under- 
standing of the current situation, writers 
and artists are waging a tit-for-tat struggle 
against the Communists. They are 
inspired . by faith in freedom in their 


work. 

Can a Mao-type pole? toward litera- 
ture and art be carried out? The answer 
might lie in a speech given by Chou 
Yang at the symposium sponsored by 
the Kwangtung Federation of Literary 
and Art Circles on February 8, 1982. 
He said: “The campaigns always involved 
literary and art circles. This made people 
nervous. [I do not approve of the movie 
based on Pai Hua’s novel,’ but I do not 
think it should be negated completely. . 
The ‘Leftist’ things in the past seventeen 
years should not be continued.”!? Here, 
the campaigns refer to the “‘anti-liberaliza- 
tion” activities of the Communist leaders, 
and the novel to Unrequited Love. The 
anti-liberalization activities and the 
criticism of the novel -can ‘be viewed as 
a continuation of the “Leftist” things 
practiced in the seventeen years before. 
the Cultural Revolution, or in other 
words as a continuation of the old road 
taken by Mao. As Chou Yang said, that 
road has been proved a blind alley and 
should not be followed any longer. 
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International News Flow: | 
An “Organizational” Understanding 


Leonard L. Chu 
(# M) 


Media critic Ben H. Bagdikian once 
wrote, “News is not a uniform or stable 
commodity; its production is governed by 
sO many conscious and subconscious 
influences and such inflexible demands 
that, like ‘poetry,’ merely to ask for its 
definition seems to threaten the practi- 
tioners.”! Research conducted by media 
sociologists using an “organizational 
. perspective’? has done just that, for the 
very simple fact that they have attempted 
not only to define news but also to 
redefine it differently from the traditional 
newsmen’s belief in news as objective 
truth. 

On the international scene, since the 
= mid-1970s at UNESCO conferences and at 
assemblies of non-aligned countries, call 
for a New International Information 
Order (NITO) has added a political threat 
to the traditional Western libertarian 
definition of news. ` Among other things, 
the Third World countries have charged 
that flow of international news has been 
monopolized by the Big Four Western 
news agencies, resulting in an umbalanced 
and unidirectional flow of information 


from the West to the East and from the 
rich to the poor. Furthermore, they 
charge that coverage of the Third World 
countries is not only rare but also unfair, 
exhibiting a lack of understanding of 
their overall social, cultural, and political 
background. 

Many hypotheses or explanations have 
been proposed for this current state of 
umbalanced international information 
flow, ranging from the Marxist interpreta- 
tion of Herbert I. Schiller? on the left, ` 
the “hierarchical flow” of Johan Galtung 
and Mari H. Ruge* in the middle, to the 
Western traditional libertarian view of 
John C. Merrill> on the right. While the 
explanations offered by both the left and 
the right are polemic and ideological, 
polarizing the issue further and limiting 
our understanding of the problem at 
hand, those middle-of-the-road explana- 
tions seem to have worked better in 
describing the current state and examining 
the factors giving rise to the current 
controversy without burying the issue in 
polemics. 

The purpose of this paper is then to 
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propose an alternative “middle-of-the- 
road” understanding from ‘the “organiza- 
tional” perspective, to view the current 
and future state of international informa- 
tion flow in terms of the news production 
process, which, being polemic-free, applies 
to news organizations in both Third World 
and Western countries. As the attempt to 
integrate the “organizational” perspective 
with knowledge about international 
information flow is new, many of the 
arguments presented in this paper will 
have to be tested for confirmation. 
Possible areas for investigation in this 
framework of “organizational” perspective 
will also be discussed. 


NEWSGATHERING AS 
ORGANIZATIONAL ACTIVITY 


As an organization, any mass medium 
is inevitably structured and hierarchical, 
encompassing a variety of roles and 
responsibilities. As an organization, a 
mass medium must maintain itself or 
‘adapt to survive. It must strive to achieve 
the goals it sets out to perform in the first 
place, be they the production of news or 
entertainment. Any breakdown in the 
process of reaching this goal influences 
the organization’s functioning and, in the 
most serious case, threatens its survival. 
An organization also has to establish a 
set of operational norms and values so as 
to routinize the task. To survive, an 
organization has to engage in constant 
recruitment to keep all the roles occupied 
and to maintain a dynamic metabolism. 

Being engaged in the production of 
consciousness makes a mass medium 
different from an industrial bureaucracy. 
For a news organization, the raw material 
for the production of its output — news — 
is intangible, unpredictable, and 
“unstockable.” As such, news production 
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procedure differs from the assembly- 
line processing of other industrial 
products. Since news involves conscious- 
ness, it differs from industrial products 
in the absence of clearly defined 
standardization. Involving consciousness 
also gives the newsmaking process more 
autonomy than the industrial product 
processing procedure. In this regard, 
values, whether of the organization, the 
individual, or the product itself, play a 
greater role in the newsmaking process 
than in the industrial goods production 
process. News production is thus non- 
routine, involving many more exceptions 
and requiring intuitive, rather than logical, 
decision making in the process. 

Viewed in this perspective, the pro- 
duction of international news really does 
not differ much from that of domestic 
news, except that international news- 
making as a process may be more 
complicated, covering a much wider 
geographical area and generally involving 
the interaction of two parties (sources and 
reporters) from different cultures, 

To view international newsgathering 
as an organizational activity allows us to 
examine the NIIO controversy and general 
media or cultural exchange in a new 
perspective. Specifically, this paper 
attempts to discuss four organizational 
aspects of international newsgathering: 
values, routinization of work, structure, 
and goals. 


ORGANIZATIONAL VALUES 


One of the NIJO debates has to do 
with differing values. The Western view 
holds that “news is news is news.” In 
practice, the emphasis is on conflict and 
the exceptional. J. Edward Epstein found 
that American TV news tends to treat 
conflict as fiction and drama, having a 
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beginning, a middle and an end.’ 
Attention to conflict and the exceptional 
exists in both domestic and international 
news. This conflict-oriented definition of 
news has resulted. in the Third World 
complaint of an overplay of “bad news” 
about its countries. Furthermore, because 
of this conflict orientation, opposition 
groups in foreign countries may 
oftentimes be given much more weight 
than they actually command. Thus, 
in reporting political or military crises in 
a foreign country, the government is 
oftentimes depicted as a villain while the 
opposition, irrespective of its popularity, 
would more often than not be portrayed 
as the hero. Preoccupation with depicting 
the issues as conflicts has largely ignored 
the social and political problems giving 
rise to the emergence of such crises.- This 
is exactly what the Third World countries 
have been complaining about and wanting 
to change. 

While emphasis on news as conflict 
has hurt the Third World, it has done 
damage to the Western countries as well. 
Witness the American media’s treatment 
of the Vietnam War. James Reston of the 
New York Times said: i 


We are fascinated by events but not 
by the things that cause the events. We 
wil send 500 correspondents to 
Vietnam after the war breaks out, and 
fil the front pages with their reports, 
but we will not send five reporters there 
when the danger of war is developing. 


While American media did not send ‘“‘five”’ 
reporters to Vietnam before the war, 
coverage of the area has also dwindled to 
a minimum once the conflict is “over” for 
the United States. Unfortunately, not 
only are American media plagued by this 
nightmare, but also are media in other 
areas. News coverage of the crisis in 


El Salvador and that in the Falkland 
Islands seem to have repeated this 
pattern. 

Closely related to this emphasis on 
conflict as news is the Western definition 
of news as something “exceptional” — 
e.g., “man bites dog” and not “dog bites 
man.” In coverage of international news, 
this has resulted in the more’ favorable 
treatment of closed societies than 
relatively open societies. For instance, 
the release of political prisoners in a 
repressive country usually makes news 
much more easily than does a similar 
event ina relatively less repressive country. 
On the other hand, the gradual loosening- 
up or democratization in a relatively open 
country may not make news. Instead, the 
arrest of a disruptive dissident may raise 
hell, as such action contradicts expectation 
and is thus exceptional. 

Reacting to this Western approach to 
news as conflict and exception, the Third 
World countries want more “development 
news; news that emphasizes the process 
of social, cultural, and political change 
rather than bizarre occurrences. They 
want this so badly that they have pooled 
their news agencies together to do it for 
fear that the Western news agencies will 
not do it or they will not do it well. 

Certainly, the definition of news as 
“development” differs from that of news 
as conflict or exception; but there are also 
similarities. Narinder K. Aggardwala 
of the United Nations Development 
Program said: 


Development news? An all-inclusive 
definition is not easy to provide. It is 
not identical with ‘‘positive” news. In 
its treatment, development news is not 
different from regular news or inves- 
tigative reporting. It can deal with 
development issues at micro and macro 
levels. In covering the development 
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newsbeat, a journalist should critically 
examine, evaluate, and report the 
relevance of a development project to 
national and local needs, the differences 
between a planned scheme and its actual 
implementation, and the differences 
between its impact on people as claimed 
by the government officials and as it 
actually is. _ Development journalism 
is the use of all journalistic skills to 
report developmental processes in an 
interesting fashion.... It could almost 
lead to the humanization of interna- 
tional news. It could help to lower the 
walls of intense suspicion and distrust 
that have arisen between Third World 
political leaders and the media.’ 


The reporting Aggarwala refers to 
differs little from Western news values. 
Such kind of reporting, however, would 
require more training and skills on the 
part of the journalists. Journalists in the 
Third World, as they are mostly under- 
trained, will most likely encounter more 
and greater difficulties than their counter- 
parts in the more advanced countries in 
reporting development news. But this 
should not negate the value of viewing 
news as development process, in addition 
to conflict or exception as held by 
traditional Western libertarian journalism 
and news organizations. As I have argued 
earlier, this alternative definitien may 
help Western journalists as well. ` The 
question is not either conflict/exception 
or development, nor a replacement of 
existing values, but the gradual institu- 
tionalization of an additional value. How 
to achieve this goal and balance the array 
of values is a challenge to both Third 
World and Western countries. 

Since Third World media are usually 
young and more often than not began 
their ventures with government blessings, 
it seems natural that they pay more 
attention to development programs in 


their countries, usually launched by the 
governments. Though Western media 
have a longer history, they began their 
Services as business ventures by providing 
spot news about stock markets, not 
development programs launched by 
government or private institutions. Thus, 
it should be realized that as the concept 
of “development” as news is new to both 
Third World and Western media, the 
challenge discussed here may require a 
relatively long time to be met. 


ROUTINIZATION OF 
NEWSGATHERING 


Jeremy Tunstall has viewed a news or- 
ganization as a “non-routine bureaucracy” 
under pressures toward routinization.® 
To routinize the non-routine work, 
news organizations must develop, and 
have developed, measures to ensure that 
events are not missed. In Gaye Tuchman’s 
words, news organizations have to spread 
a kind of temporal and spatial “news 


net’? and develop certain conventions, 


such as objectivity, deadline, “inverse 
pyramid” writing style, etc., so as to 
routinize the unexpected.!° Though these 
studies are all based on analysis or 
observations of domestic news reporting 
in Anglo-American media, they have 
implications for the reporting of interna- 
tional news as well. 


Institutionalization of a News Net 

To ensure the unexpected covered, 
the spread of a news net is just as inevitable 
in international newsgathering as it is in 
domestic newsgathering. Because it is a 
net, holes are inevitable. Thus, be they 
the four Western news agencies or 
American news media or any other Third 
World news organizations, they simply 
cannot cover all the occurrences, nor can 
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they cover all the places. Because it is a 
net, selectivity is also unavoidably 
involved in the stationing of corre- 
spondents and opening up of overseas 
news bureaus. 

Just as high cost and the vastness of 
the land have forced the domestic net to 
concentrate in centers of political or 
~. commercial activities, so is the interna- 

tional news net, with still bigger holes, 
located in the major capitals of the 
world.’ As American foreign corre 
spondents cluster in big cities such as 
London, Paris, Bonn, Rome, Tokyo, and 
Hong Kong, so have their Third World 
counterparts in the United States crowded 
themselves into New York and 
Washington.!° High cost and vastness of 
the land have not only meant that this 
net has bigger holes but also that fewer 
media or countries can afford to have it. 
Even for the United States, only two wire 
services, three television networks, and 
seven newspapers are financially capable 
of stationing correspondents abroad.'4 
For the less rich countries and the less 
lucrative media, their choices are indeed 
limited. Unable to dispatch their own 
correspondents overseas, they cannot but 
rely on the news supplied by the existing 
agencies. 

Much talked about in the NIIO debate 
are the establishment of national news 
agencies and the pooling of news 
resources for Third World countries. 
From an organizational point of view, 
this attempt may help spread the interna- 
tional news net and reduce the number 
and size of holes. As such, it benefits 
all the media and all the people this net 
serves. Even though Western news media 
may be hesitant to use news gathered 
by Third World news agencies for fear 
of lack of credibility, news about govern- 

mental programs carried on by Third 


World countries can certainly be made 
more easily accessable. 


Source-Media Relationship 

In domestic newsgathering, news 
organizations, through their reporters, 
have over the years tried to maintain a 
close and, in fact, symbiotic relationship 
with their sources. In international 
newsgathering, news organizations do like- 
wise. 

First, more correspondents are dis- 
patched to the capitals of “power” 
countries than to those of the less 
powerful. This is evidenced in the 
concentration of overseas correspondents 
in such places as New York, Washington, 
London, Paris, Rome, Tokyo, Peking, and 
Moscow. Furthermore, once in these 
“power” centers, overseas correspondents, 
like their colleagues at home, also try to 
cultivate a relationship with the local 
power groups, usually the local 
government institutions, big corporations, 
or influential individuals. As a result, 
foreign power groups or individuals are 
given far greater access to the media than 
the powerless.! When the powerless do 
get covered, they are treated with much 
less caution. Tuchman observed that 
reporters oftentimes “use their past 
experience to interpret stories of the 
moment’’.1© This preferential treatment 
of power means not only that the power- 
less, countries and individuals, have far 
fewer chances of being covered but also 
that they are oftentimes reported more 
unfairly than the powerful. In addition, 
the chances for redress by powerless 
countries and nationals are also limited. 

Second, as the media depend on their 
sources to provide information, so do the 
sources depend on the media for publi- 
city. Thus, both the media and the 
sources have to cultivate a symbiotic 
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relationship. Since countries (news 
sources) vary in their development of 
information infrastructure — technologies 


and personnels, the amount of informa- - 


tion they are able to supply for media 
to process also differs. A country with a 
strong infrastructure will find it easier to 
develop this relationship than one with a 
weak infrastructure. Inasmuch this 
source-media relationship tends to be 
more developed in countries where 
foreign correspondents are allowed, 
countries which shun foreign corre- 
spondents or keep them at arm’s length 
will thus be reported much less frequently 
and much less favorably because such 
relationship is either very poor or non- 
existent. 


Objectivity as Ritual 

Objectivity as ritual has been 
discussed at length by Tuchman and Lee 
Sigelman. Tuchman views it as a “strategic 
ritual” serving as a “bulwark” between 
journalists and critics. This notion of 
objectivity is evidenced and executed in 
the fact that certain conventions of 
writing or reporting are observed. As 
Tuchman has indicated, these conventions 
include (1) presentation of conflicting 
possibilities, (2) presentation of 
supporting evidence, (3) the judicious 
‘use of quotation marks, and (4) structuring 
information in appropriate sequence. !7 

Objectivity so defined and operation- 
alized in news processing implies that this 
lofty ideal is more a form than substance. 
This is exactly why Sigelman calls 
objectivity an ‘“‘instrumental myth.”!8 


Practice of this objectivity ritual in inter-- 


national news coverage has meant that 
problems in a foreign country may be 
exaggerated because conflicting ‘‘possibi- 
lities,” not necessarily realities, are being 
reported. Herbert Gans has found that 


journalists tend to treat foreign news 
with less detachment and that explicit 
value judgment, usually unacceptable or 
unjustifiable in domestic news, appears 
quite frequently in processing foreign 
news./? My personal observations seem 
to indicate that foreign news usually 
contains many more epithets and un- 
attributed as well as unsubstantiated 
statements than does domestic news. 
This should be a meaningful area for 


' investigation and thought by both media 


scholars and practitioners. 

Tuchman has said that study of excep- 
tions in news practice can “enable the 
observer to perceive and so to examine 
the hidden structures, ideologies, and 
powers”.?? News flow studies have so 
far laid their focus on quantifying various 
news categories in the media. Such an 
approach can tell us only the general 
patterns of coverage of various types of 
news but informs us little of the 
newsgathering process. Studies of 
“critical events,’*! especially those 
involving the interests of two countries, 
will reveal far more. For instance, tracing 
and comparing the coverage of a single 
event in the media of different countries 
may reveal a substantial amount of 
information regarding many of the 
problems discussed here. 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


Warren Breed?? and Lee Sigelman?3 
have viewed a news organization as a 
social structure having its goals and 
hierarchy of roles. Tunstall sees a journa- 
list playing three roles as employee, 
newsgatherer and competitor-colleague.*4 
In international newsgathering, a journalist 
has an additional role to play — as a 
citizen of his or her home country 
residing overseas. 
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As an employee, a foreign corre- 
spondent has to heed the norms and 
values prevalent in or cherished by the 
home organization. He has to heed its 
conventions and care about promotion 
and salary increase. As an employee, a 
foreign correspondent also takes instruc- 
tions from his superiors at home on what, 
whom, where, when and how to cover 
the stories. Besides, oftentimes being his 
organization’s sole representative overseas, 
he may even have to solicit customers for 
the home organization. As a newsgatherer, 
a foreign correspondent works in a society 
with a different culture or language. He 
has to observe the rituals of news- 
gathering. Being away from the home 
Organization, he perhaps enjoys more 
autonomy than his colleagues at home. 

As a competitor-colleague, a foreign 
correspondent both cooperates with his 
colleagues at home and competes with 
them for space or time in the media. As 
a citizen residing overseas, a foreign 
correspondent is not only subject to the 
laws of his home country but also to 
those of his host country.’ Besides, unless 
a foreign correspondent is aiming at 
naturalization or has developed an 
unusual affection for the host country, 
he owes his loyalty more to the home 
country than to the host country. 
Especially when conflicts of interests are 
involved, more often than not, a foreign 
correspondent would lean toward his 
home rather than his host. All these roles 
have impact on the foreign correspondent’s 
newsgathering activities. 

First, because power and status in an 
organization determine how much one 
can get what one wants, in competing 
for space or time in the media,** foreign 
correspondents stationed in big capitals 
usually will have greater chances of 
“winning” than colleagues assigned to less 


conspicuous locations. This explains 
why power groups in power countries 
have better access to media than the 
powerless in powerless countries. 

‘Second, being a citizen loyal to the 
home country and an employee loyal to 
the home organization, a foreign 
correspondent will most likely treat inter- 
national news from the “home” rather 
than the “host” angle. For example, 
Gans has found that “in 1967, 75 percent 
of the newsmagazine stories from 
Vietnam were about Americans fighting 
or working there; by 1971, the proportion 
had risen to 88 percent. But then all news 
media paid only passing attention to the 
South or North Vietnamese, and 
considered Vietnam a domestic story.”?6 
Not only do the American media treat a 
foreign story as domestic news, they also 
follow the shifts and turns in American 
foreign policies, as evidenced in the 
changing media attitudes toward 
Communist China and other countries.?’ 

This sarne pattern holds as well in a 
Communist country. For instance, in an 
analysis of international news on the 
Chinese Communist television, Leonard L. 
Chu found that many of the foreign 
news items had to do with China and any 
news involving China was also reported 
much faster.2® In fact, except for the 
presence of foreigners in these stories, ` 
this type of news was far more “domestic” 
than “international” since the overall 
tone was, almost always on “socialist 
achievements.” In backstopping foreign 
policies, media in a-closed country, such 
as Communist China, do so far more 
slavishly than their counterparts in a more 
open country. Thus, the United States, 
mercilessly condemned in the Chinese 
Communist media in the 1950s and the 
1960s, has now become ‘an advanced 
power engaged in the heroic deed of 
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containing Soviet hegemony.*? 

In the context of the NIIO debate, 
the charges levelled against the Western 
media apply to Third World media as well. 
As employee, newsgatherer, competitor- 
colleague, and citizen, journalists the 
world over are most likely to act in very 
much the same manner, although 
journalists from more closed countries 
may be subject to more and greater 
organizational structural restraints. 


ORGANIZATIONAL GOALS 


All organizations have specific goals 
to accomplish. News organizations in 
general are of two types. They are either 
revenue or non-revenue oriented. With 
the exception of such organizations as 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, the 
American Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting, or the Japanese Broadcasting 
Corporation, most media in capitalist 
countries are revenue oriented. Making 
profit their primary goal, they strive to 
attract as many consumers and as much 
advertising as possible. Thus, what they 


care about most is not the locations 


where news is being gathered but the 
locations where news is consumed and 
paid for. This also explains why power 
groups and individuals in power countries 
have far greater access to the media and 
why objectivity is less adhered to in inter- 
national newsgathering. 

One of the counter-charges the Western 
media have often used in the NIIO 
controversy is that their news interest in 
the Third World has nothing to do with 
their business goals there. For instance, 
AP argued that its gross revenue from 
Third World areas is less than one percent 
of its total income.” Though this 
demonstrates that AP certainly has no 
business interest in these areas, it also 


implies the area it owes its loyalty to 
and cares about most is not the Third 
World but its home country. 

While Western media are more con- 
cerned with revenue goals, their counter- 
parts in the Third World are more 
concerned with non-revenue goals. In 
other words, the Third World media’s 
major interest is more ideological than 
economic because they want to have more 
development news and to put themselves 
to better and more efficient use for the 
improvement of their countries’ lot. 

At least ideally, what the Third World 
media want, either in the Western media 
or themselves, is not a total replacement 
of the revenue goal by non-revenue goal, 
but a balancing of the revenue orientation 
with non-revenue orientation. In this 
regard, the NIIO controversy may be 
viewed as a force for liberating the 
Western media from their ideological 
captivity in commercialism. The NHO 
debate is then, in Karrle Nordenstrens’s 
words, “an authoritative and welcome 
support” in reorienting the American 
media “from Madison Avenue to Consti- 
tution Avenue”.*! If Nordenstreng’s 
“ideal” is hard to reach, it seems that even 
a partial movement from Madison Avenue 
to Constitution Avenue would be a 
welcomed change. Being on Constitution 
Avenue does not necessarily mean that 
media are to be controlled by the govern- 
ment, if, and only if, they are regulated 
by an institution representative of and 
controlled by the people. 

As organizational goals have a defini- 
tive Impact on the outputs organizations 
produce, mon-revenue oriented goals 
cherished and advocated by the Third 
World. media are going to produce 
problems or biases of their own, differing 
from those found in revenue oriented 
Western media. This in fact is the case 
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and perhaps far more serious if the 
control of mass media is not in the hands 


of the people but concentrated in the few - 


ruling elites. Chin-chuan Lee has 


| hypothesized: 


Third World correspondents, when they 
are available, would invoke more dis- 
tortions to fit the ruling ideology and 
justify policy steps,... Evidence is, 
however, abundant to show that the 
Communist press has applied a selective 
logic to slant the voluminous Western- 
supplied wire copy or to give “‘correct”’ 
interpretation to the “neutral” facts.” 


Whether revenue or non-revenue 
oriented, all news media serve a variety of 
functions and audiences. Thus, all news 
‘organizations have to regulate, one way or 
the other, both the quality and the 
quantity of their content. As occurrences 
vying for access to the media are so 
numerous, it is simply “organizationally”’ 
impossible for any news media to handle 
even only a significant portion. Analyzing 
_ the coverage of international news in 17 
Asian newspapers, Wilbur Schramm and 
L, Erwin Atwood have found that this is 
exactly the case. They argued: 


Although 34,000 words of foreign Third 
World news per day on the Reuter wire 
seems like a great deal, divide it by 120 
countries and it comes out to less than 
300 words per country per day. If 
India gets 300 words, some other 
countries will get nothing. If each of 
the 17 major Third World countries of 
Asia got 3,000 words each, that would 
more than fill the news space available 
on an average international wire. 


Obviously, even letting each country have 
3,000, or even 30,000, words per day is 
not enough to cover what has occurred 
there. Thus, all news media, Western or 


not, cannot but be selective in their 
choice of news, though the rationales for 
making the choices may differ. Again, the 
problem is not a categorical “either/or” 
\but a balance of the goals and functions 
of a news organization. This, however, 
is a challenge that is very difficult to be 
met. 

Whether revenue or non-revenue 
oriented, all mass media are also faced 
with the challenge of legitimizing their 
existence as news organizations. If they 
diversify into too many profit-making 
ventures, this legitimacy is suffered, as 
have been argued and documented by 
Tunstall.” On the other hand, if they 
shun business ventures but turn to govern- 
ments for support or sponsorship, as is 
the case in most developing countries, 
this legitimacy is also questioned. It 
seems then that the challenge of legitimacy 
will eventually reduce the number of 
existing news agencies and retard the 
growth of news agencies financed by 
special interest groups — governments or 
multi-national conglomerates. 


CONCLUSIONS AND DISCUSSION 


Viewed in the organizational perspec- 
tive, the imbalance and unidirectionality 
in international news flow are perhaps 
inevitable and certainly not conspiratory; 
because news media, Western and Eastern, 
are constrained by organizational factors 
from’ providing the world with a truly 
objective or balanced picture of the 
reality. Both Western and Third World 
media are perhaps imprisoned in their 
respective ideological captivity. For the 
Western media, this captivity is 
commercialism. For the Third World 
media, it is politicism. As discussed 
above, the question is not a categorical 
“either-or” but a reorientation and 
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rebalance of organizational values, 
priorities, and goals. 

However, that the Third World media 
may act in the same manner as their 
Western counterparts are now doing 
should not be taken as an excuse for not 
taking actions toward change. Witness 
the complaints of Kent Cooper in 1942 
about the European news cartel.” If 
nothing had been done then, perhaps the 
United States would be one of the 
` activists joining the Third World in calling 
for change now. N 

While the organizational perspective is 
able to shed light on the production of 
international news by both Western 
and Third World news media, it fails to 
explain the power relationship of the 
present world media structure. In this 
regard, a Marxist approach? seems to 
work better in achieving the latter. 
However, being able to identify the 
problems and pitfalls inherent in the 
Western capitalist media structure does 
not guarantee that a Marxist approach is 
~ also capable of providing the solutions. 
Adopting a Marxist approach to solving 
current media structural problems may 
run the risk of introducing a set of new 
problems which may be equally 
undesirable or even more damaging to the 
growth of media and culture.” Research 
evidence in this area is still scarce. This is 
certainly a most viable and urgent area for 
exploration. 

As the organizational set-up of the 
world media may remain as it has been for 
quite some time to come, the choices 
available for the Third World to gain 
access to the flow of international 
information are limited indeed. They 
can either adapt to Western news 


organizational values or conventions by . 


creating pseudo-events for coverage, or 
engage in pressuring, by force or by 
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bribery, Western correspondents into 
doing it. Though neither is desirable, 
both resorts are pitifully available only to 
those power groups in power countries. 
Moreover, these measures are strongly 
resisted and vehemently condemned. 
They not only do not work, but also 
backfire, inflicting more damage to the 
countries which have had the nerve to try 
them out. 

With the formulation of the Inter- 
national Program for the Development of 
Communication (IPDC) at the 1980 
UNESCO conference in Belgrade, there 
has been much talk of helping the Third 
World to build its own information 
infrastructure and train its journalists.*® 
In organizational perspective, these good- 
intentioned efforts will certainly 
strengthen the world-wide newsgathering 
“net.” Yet, they may also in the long run 
turn out to be counter-productive to what 
the Third World has been fighting for. 

In the first place, organization and 
information technology serve both 
democratic and totalitarian leaders. For 
the people in a country under totalitarian 
rule they will probably be far better off 
without a well-organized information net- 
work backed up by modern technology. 
As most of these information technologies 
will be in the control of the governments, 
how to harness them for the welfare of 
the people, not for the service of the few 
in power, will be a real challenge. Second, 
both the training of journalists and 
transferring of technology under the help 
of IPDC imply the possible introduction 
of Western organizational and informa- 
tional values. This may in the long run 


_ perpetuate the Third World’s dependence 


on the West and the rich as well as the 
news flow imbalance the Third World has 
been complaining about. If IPDC’s help 
should result in the adoption of Western 
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news coventions by Third World countries, 
problems now existent in Western 
countries may be inherited also. 

While simply blaming the West for its 
problems is no solution, complete 
dependence on the West is neither. In 
addition to demanding an NIIO, the Third 
World must stand up on its own feet and 
walk on its own legs. It has to realize that 
getting something for nothing simply 
does not exist. It should be prepared to 
pay the cost for adopting any kind of 
measure, Western or otherwise. Third 
World countries should, work out their 
own media policies, develop the kind. of 
news values suitable for their own social, 
economic, and political conditions, and 
design a safe control mechanism against 
abuse of media and power. 

To change is one thing, but how and 
which direction to change is another. 
This is a dilemma faced not only by the 
Third World but also by the Western 
world, as how and which direction to 
change are going to affect both the Third 
World and the Western countries. In my 
view, the present call for a NIIO is 
understandable and justified, but the 
Third World must take double caution in 


deciding which step to take. The Western 
media have their ideological captivities, so 
do the Third World media. Moving out 
of one captivity into another can by no 
means be considered liberation. This shall 
remain the most difficult paradox for the 
Third World to resolve. 

Although this paper has had its eyes 
on the flow of information on the global 
scale, its implications for mass communica- 
tion and cultural exchange can be inferred 
without much labor. The purpose of 
viewing cultural exchange in an organiza- 
tional perspective is to identify some of 
the problems in such endeavor so that 
solutions can be contemplated and 
worked out. What this paper has 
attempted to say is that, because of 
organizational restraints, there are certain 
ceilings in cultural exchange which can 
never be exceeded. Realization of these 
constraints, however, should not 
discourage us from devoting more efforts 
to cultural exchange. On the contrary, 
such a realization should be: utilized to 
help focus the efforts and areas of ` 
exchange so that we will not be failed by 
attempting too much at one time or 
trying the impossible. 
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Mass Communication and Cultural Exchange 
in the Asian-Pacific. Region 


by 


Ray Pedroche 


The general topic, it seems to me, 
requires an exposition of the Asian- 
Pacific experience on cultural exchange 
through mass media. New approaches 
and time-tested ones are to be proffered 
and pursued, as clearly suggested by the 
all encompassing sub-to pics. These 
require an evaluation of geographies and 
peoples, divergent in cultural, social, and 
political backgrounds. And then mass 
media — its role in unifying divergences 
through the effective dissemination of 
cultures, foreign as they may be even 
among neighbors living in our part of the 
world. 

The best way to appreciate problems 
and offer solutions in matters of media 
exchanges in the Asian-Pacific region is to 
first take a look at our country’s own 
peculiar situation. 

The Philippines consists of more than 
seven thousand islands insulated from each 
other through bodies of water and wide 
and high mountain ranges. The dialects 
we speak are as divergent as the 
indigenous cultures of our regions that 
well divide the archipelago into distinc- 


tive areas as well-pronounced as Tagalog, 
Ilokano, Pampango, Pangasinan, Cebuano, 
Ilonggo, Tausug, Chavacano, — to name 
just some of the many and different 
dialects spoken in the Philippines. 

- The advent of modern technology in ~ 
broadcast communications, however, has 
brought the Philippine islands together 
as a unified archipelago of almost fifty 
million Filipinos imbued with a sense of 
country, a sense of mission. 

It is now possible to reach the seven 
thousand-odd islands of the republic 
simultaneously through the satellite 
broadcasting over both radio and televi- 
sion. l 

Varying cultures, religious beliefs, 
dialects spoken, and general upbringing 
have proved to be no barrier in effecting 
a nationwide broadcast which can be 
understood and appreciated throughout 
the length and breadth of our archipelago. 

This brings to mind a call among 
Asian broadcasters when they first met at 
the Sankei International Conference Hall 
in Tokyo, July 1 to 3, 1957 to “overcome 
the barriers of distance; to bring all of us 
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within hailing proximity for instant 
contact, and to foster friendship and 
cooperation among countries of the 
region through the effective interlinking 
of broadcasting net-works. ... You have 
embarked on a worthy cause.” It was'the 
then minister of foreign affairs of Japan, 
Nobusuke Kishi, speaking, as he convened 
the conference of Asian Broadcasters 
which was to be the nucleus of the Asian 
Broadcasters Union (ABU) and the 
predecessor of other significant and 
fruitful conferences that continually look 
into ways and means of promoting better 
relations among Asian nations through 
broadcasting. 

In that same conference in Tokyo, 
the role of broadcasting in cementing 
friendly ties among nations in our part of 
the world was emphasized in these words: 
“Goodwill among nations is the founda- 
tion for peace, and broadcasting is an 
effective means for promoting goodwill 
by deepening mutual understanding 
among nations. These were the words 
of Japans NHK president Mr. Kiyoshi 
Nagata who was later on elected chairman 
of the conference. 

In that same conference was first 
broached the idea of cultural exchange. 
The program committee proposed the 
exchange of performing artists including 
national music and dance groups; the 
exchange of programs in the fields of 
music, education and culture. 

A decade later, this cultural exchange 
of programs bore fruits as the first ABU 
radio prize was awarded in Sydney, 
Australia to Japan’s NHK, through its 
program-entry EARLY BIRD. Then, 
in 1965, the Philippines entry “UMAGA 
NA PO” (“IT’S MORNING’’) produced 
by the Philippine Broadcasting Service, 
won the ABU prize. In 1966, Taipei 
awarded the ABU prize to BCC, Broad- 


casting Corporation of China, through its 
entry “JOINT CULTIVATION OF 
HAPPY FARMERS.” 

THE ABU radio prize is still on-going 
along with the ABU Television Prize. 
Started in 1965, the television prize has 
year-after-year been giving awards to 
outstanding television programs with the 
end -in view of projecting and sharing 
one’s culture with the world. 

_ During the third Asian Broadcasters 
Conference a highlight was the exchanges 
of news and background information with 
NHK being requested to monitor short- 
wave news bulletins from various 
countries and disseminating the same in 
the language of recipient countries or in 
English. 

At this same third Conference, a joint 
project among Asian countries, that of 
compiling a catalogue of Asian music of 
ali types was poposed and lengthil 
discussed. j 

The desirablility and importance of 
establishing. a union of Asian and Pacific 
Broadcasters came to a head in August 
1962. The resolution establishing the 
union read in part: ‘That we, the 
representatives of the national broadcasting 
organizations of the countries named 
hereunder: (Australia, China, India, 
Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Laos, Malaya, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, Thailand, Turkey, United 
Arab Republic, and Vietnam) resolve, 
subject to the approval of the ultimate 
authorities to whom we are responsible, 
that a drafting committee ‘comprising 
representatives of the broadcasting 
organizations of India, Japan, Malaysia, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, the United Arab 
Republic, and Vietnam be directed to 
prepare a draft constitution of the Asian 
Broadcasters’ Union for submission to the 
First Asian Broadcasters Conference. And 
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so was born the ABU. 

One fine late Spring morning in 
Sydney, Australia, the First General 
Assembly was convoked. | 

In its opening, Australia’s Postmaster 
General, Sir Alan Hume spoke: 

“It is apparent from the broadcasting 
code adopted by the Union that all 
member organizations accept the high 
degree of responsibility attendant on the 
operation of broadcasting services... to 
contribute to the advancement of interna- 
tional friendship and goodwill through the 
medium of broadcasting and accept the 
principles of objective presentation, 
unbiased comment, impartial and 
dispassionate treatment of controversial 
issues, a respect for human rights, dignity 
and decency... The advancement of 
education and culture, commercial 
harmony, religious tolerance and good 
citizenship are part of your responsibility 
as National Broadcasters. Broadcasting 
ethics are of paramount importance today 
in a troubled world; fair, objective and 
unbiased comment on both internal and 
international affairs is vital.” 

The rationale for delving into the 
history of the ABU in reference to the 
topics at hand on cultural exchange 
through mass media is to set the founda- 
tion for such and put the subject matter 
in correct perspective. 

It is also to prove that long. before, 
the pillars among broadcasters in Asia and 
the Pacific have already been concerned 
with the capability and impact of the 
broadcast media in forging closer ties 
among nations. 

_ For sure, the highlights of agreement 
reached in those conferences we have 
mentioned here have found meaning in 
the contemporary situation. It is now a 
welcome gesture of acceptance and 
cooperation especially among Asian 


nations to exchange programs especially 
along cultural lines, Many times, neigh- 
boring Asian nations, through their 
broadcast stations, have requested my 
own organization to send special greetings 
on audio tape on the occasion of say, 
an independence day commenoration, 
children’s day, founding of a government, 
etc. 

On a broader scale of information 
exchange is what is envisioned to be a 
news exchange complex among Asian 
nations to facilitate fast dissemination of 
news events. What has been observed 
to be of great import and significance in 
this projected undertaking is the 
interpretation and analysis of news by 
Asians themselves. On several occasions, 
there have been complaints of news 
distortion by the foreign press not compli- 
mentary to Asians. 

The matrix of this Asian News Center 
would be of course the wires. News 
transmission via satellite for broadcast 
purposes — on both video and audio — is 
also envisioned to happen. 

In connection with satellite broadcast, 
it should be pointed out here that the 
Third General Assembly of ABU, held 
in Taipei October 24 to 31, 1966 took 
up the matter of Space Communication. 

A world expert on space communica- 
tion, Mr. Edvin Istvan represented 
COMSAT in that conference. He was 
reportedly able to draw the attention of 
many ABU members to the vital role 
that this development in communications 
technology would play in the years ahead. 

A year later, in 1977, some 510 
delegates form 102 broadcasting organiza- 
tions sat down in conference in Paris to 
draft a resolution which was subsequently 
approved on the proper utilization of 
satellite broadcasting. 

The resolution emphasized the use of © 
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such, particularly, for educational pur- 
poses. 

We have yet to see though definite 
results arising from that resolution which 
was yet supported by a mid-year meeting 
in Bangkok for the establishment of a 
broadcasting training institute and the 
production of joint educational TV 
_ programs on Asian countries for use in 
schools. 

In the Philippines, the government 
network (PBS) initiated and led in 
educational broadcasting over a decade 
ago. It got strong and continuing support 
from the Department of Education, until 
the broadcast’s eventual dissolution for 
one reason or another. This indeed isa 
sorry state of affairs considering that in 
this day and age of satellite broadcasting, 
when there is need for educational broad- 
casting, there is a vacuity that points up 
to lack of interest and support. l 

While educational broadcasting has 
been relegated to the background, 
hopefully only temporarily, development 
communication is being given emphasis in 
the Philippines. 

Through the broadcast media, the 
objectives of a long-term social and 
economic development in the Philippines 
are being given support through 
broadcasting, with the following primary 
objectives: 

1. Alleviation of poverty in the rural 
areas where the bulk of the ppor people 
are found; 

2. Creation of employment appor- 
tunities in rural areas to prevent excessive 
rural-to-urban migration of under- 
developed and unproductive segments of 
society; 

3. Ensuring adequate food supplies 
to cover basic requirements of rural 
people; and 

4. Production of export products 


and import substituting goods to increase ` 
the flow of foreign exchange in rural 
areas. 

Development communication in the 
Philippines is succeeding because of the 
support it gets from the broadcast media. 
At present there are 241 radio and 28 


- television stations in the country. Radio 


broadcasts cover about 95 percent of the 
country while television covers 60 
percent. An estimated 75.57 percent of 
households in the country is reached by 
radio while television has a reach of 9.86 
percent. . 

Specifically, development communica- 
tion has supported government projects 
like: Green Revolution, Masagana 99, 
Family Planning, Nutrition Program and 
other government projects. Campaign 
strategies included spot announcements, 
public affairs interviews, public service 
features, straight news reports, etc. The 
campaign also took the form of taped 
radio “soap operas” distributed to some 
100 stations and in different dialects. 

The Philippine experience on develop- 
ment communication is ar exemplar 
which other developing countries in Asia 
may consider adopting. Developing 
countries, after all, have many things in 
common. Comprising about 75% of the 
world population, these countries have a 
common — colonial past, a basically 
agricultural economy and a galloping 
birth rate. 

In line with development communica- 
tion, mass media are considered as a 
channel for the preservation of indigenous 
culture and the cultivation of artistic 
expression. It will be the means -of 
inculcating values, strengthening commit- 
ment to national goals and ‘ideals and 
encouraging participation in development. 

The area of mass media itself also 
calls for strategies and policies that aim 
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to: 1. democratize the content of the 
media; 2. strengthen the interpersonal/ 
communications system and; 3. develop 
closer linkage between media and educa- 
tion. 

The author would like to include in 
this paper the role of the national associa- 
tion of broadcasters in fostering 
development both within the industry and 
also towards the dissemination of 
information for national development. 
The reasons for such inclusion are simple; 
through a well-knit organization comes a 
systemized structure of. mass media 
information. The Philippines has such 
organization known as the KBP — 
Kapisanan ng mga Brodkaster sa Pilipinas. 

The KBP is an association of broad- 
casters in the ‘Philippines with the 
following objectives: 

1. To promote the sound growth and 
development of the broadcast industry; 

2. To raise the quality of performance 
and conduct of broadcast practitioners 
to best serve the public interest; 

3. To fully develop and utilize the 
potentials of the broadcast media to 
contribute to national development. 

Since it was organized on February 21, 


1974, the KBP has ‘at present some 100 


regular members. Membership is defined 
by its present by-laws under three 
categories: 

Charter member — a member of the 
association at the time of the approval of 
its constitution and by-laws; 

Regular member — Any person or 
group of persons authorized to engage in 
broadcasting in the Philippines; . 

Associate member — Any radio or 
television station owned or operated by 
a regular member and represented by the 
station manager. Associate members do 
not have the right to vote and may not be 
elected into office. . 


19 


. The activities of the KBP have 
centered around the following: | 

l. Enhance the productivity of 

broadcast personnel through manpower 


‘training programs and by upgrading the 


basic pay structure in the industry; 

2. Improve the performance of broad- 
cast stations in the secondary and tertiary 
areas; 

3., Promote quality in the content 
and presentation of programs; | 

4. Upgrade technical facilities to 
meet new technical standards; 

5. Promote broader participation in 
the programs of the KBP through the 
local chapters; 

6. Promote more effective support 
communications for development by 
radio and television stations. | 

To broaden knowledge and perspec- 
tives of the broadcast media practitioners, 
the KBP has availed itself ‘of foreign 
scholarships in various broadcasting fields. 
Some of the scholarships made available 
by KBP members were made available 
RNTC Course in Radio and TV, the 
Netherlands; Radio Broadcasting Planning 
and Organization in the Program Sector, 
Germany; Training Course on Radio 
Broadcasting: Journalism and Program 
Production, Germany; Training Course on 
Television Journalism, Germany. 

In line with our conference topic is 
the encouragement of educational and 
cultural programs. An important KBP 
project was “KASAYSAYAN NG LAHI” 
(History of the Filipino Race) — A 30- 
minute drama series which depicted the 
historical and political development of the 
Filipino nation, aired over 257 KBP radio 
member-stations, from 6:30 to 7:00 p.m. 
in provincial stations, and from 8:30 
to 9:00 p.m. in Metro Manila stations. 

Another cultural project of KBP is 
“TUKLAS PAMANA”, ongoing since 


} 
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1977. It aims to articulate basic Filipino 
aspirations and to promote national 
consciousness. The “TUKLAS PAMANA” 
(“HERITAGE”) radio plugs have been 
translated into print to serve as source 
materials of KBP member stations. 

For the development of Filipino 
music, KBP has been working closely with 
the Popular Music Foundation of the 
Philippines. Aside from the increased 
share of local compositions in airplay, 
the KBP is also active in providing 
encouragement and incentives to Filipino 
talents and composers. Member stations 
give the Popular Music Foundation’s 
annual Pop Music Festival considerable 
promotional support. | 

Singing contests as well as original 
compositions are now being done on an 
Asian level, where the participants from 
our part of the world compete musically. 
This is an activity where culture is 
brought to ,other Asian shores, thereby 
fostering cultural exchange in- a very 
real sense. In the Philippines, audience 
appeal of these contests which are 
videotaped or aired live via satellite is one 
of great interest and encouragement. 
Winning compositions are also put on 
commercial recordings, thereby widening 
audience appeal and encouraging young 
and talented composers and singers to 
participate in future music festivals. 

The KBP has nine standing com- 
mittees, each headed by a member of the 


board of directors. These committees 
are: 

1. External Relations Committee 

2. Finance 

3. Government Relations 

4. Internal Relations 

5. Membership 

6. Personnel Standards and Develop- 

ment 


7. Program Standards 


8. Technical Standards 

9. Trade Relations 

There is, therefore, a systematic divi- 
sion of labor which makes for a smooth 
and comprehensive work flow. Any 
undertaking, therefore, is assigned to the 
respective committee assuring its accompli- 
shment and implementation. Any 
problem or question that needs to be 
referred to the general assembly is so 
presented during monthly meetings of its 
members. Only then is the question or 


issue given resolution, and duly 
implemented by the board. 
To more effectively implement 


programs to attain its objectives, the KBP 
has organized local chapters in all broad- | 
cast areas in the country. There are today 
around 60 local chapters. Each chapter 
consists of the broadcast stations, 
represented by their station managers, 
in every service area. 

An internship program ‘for advanced 
students of mass communication is so 
designed by KBP as to accommodate 
qualified students coming from various 
colleges and universities. They are 
referred to broadcast stations which are 
believed to best serve the requirements of 
these students. Therefore, with such 
training, mass communication students 
are not only confined to: the theore- 


- tical aspects of their studies, but are 


exposed to practical and contemporary 
practices in the industry. 

This then is the Philippine experience 
in broadcast communications — a set-up 
that emphasizes organization, objectives, 
and practical implementation of goals. 
Ever striving to cope with:present and 
future problems besetting the industry, 
an unified association of ‘broadcasters 
leaves no stones unturned in assuring 
progress and development. _ 

The rationale of this exposition, giving 
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a background on ABU — how broadcasters 
in Asia and the Pacific have laid the 
groundwork for regional cooperation 
among broadcasters for progress and 
development, and at the same time 
relating the aspirations of ABU to the 
local conditions — can give us a clearer 
view of what has been done so that a 
. continuity of efforts may be assured. 


To summarize, we have pointed out . 


that developing countries in Asia have 
certain things in common; that these 
commonalities are basically problems in 
development. In many salient areas, 
broadcast media can help. 

It is strongly suggested in this paper 
that before any cultural exchange can be 
effectively done amongst people in our 
part of the world, a solid organization of 
broadcasters, with well defined objectives 
and clear commitments must be first set 
up. In this manner, a clearcut policy of 
cultural exchange can be designed, with 
the assurance that it is carried out not 
only for the formality of it, but most 
importantly because it is felt to be 
beneficial and part of a nation’s develop- 
ment. 

Having delved into the history of 
ABU, we also can benefit from the efforts 
of the broadcasters who came before us 
and laid out the groundwork for mutual 
cooperation among nations in Asia and 
the Pacific through broadcasting. 

It would be to our advantage if we are 
guided by the objectives of the ABU and 
follow certain guidelines already approved 


and promulgated which are along the lines 
of cultural program exchange. . 

Another area which needs to be ex- 
ploited is the utilization of the satellite 
to broadcast news and educational and 
cultural programs to various countries in 
Asia and the Pacific. l 

Development communication is an- 
other area (from) which developing 
countrics in our part of the. world can 
benefit in terms of support to govern- 
ment projects for progress. 

Another market that can be explored 
is an Asian brand of advertising. This is 
something that has not been explored 
before, but is a veritable source of 
commerce in terms of .Asian product 
promotions which will eventually lead to 
the marketing of products made in Asia 
for Asians. 

The syndication of news for broad- 
cast media can be offered at a reasonable 
cost to Asian and Pacific nations. As 
prevoiusly mentioned, the gathering and 
reporting of news by Asians themselves 
in their respective areas can give news 
interpretation a new perspective in news 
from the viewpoint of Asians themselves. 

We can liken our efforts to an edifice 
whose structure is laid on solid grounds 
to withstand the test of time. 

Such should be also our efforts in 
seeking ways and means to utilize mass 
media to link Asian and Pacific nations 
with each other — into an effective, 
strong, and continuing union. 


Mass Media in Bilingual Education: 
_ The Singapore Case 


Loo Shaw Chang 
(RMB) 


1. INTRODUCTION 


This article will discuss the role of 
the mass media in bilingual education in 
Singapore. 

Singapore is a multi-racial and multi- 
lingual nation. There are four official 
languages in the country, namely, Malay, 
Chinese, English and Tamil. In the 
Parliament, members may speak in 
any one of.the four official languages. 
Official documents are also issued in 
the four languages. These four languages 
are also taught in schools. 


Before we go into details in our 


discussion, let me say a few words about 
two pre-conditions favorable to bilingual 
education in Singapore, one having to 
do with the political, and the other, 
social, environment. | 


2. POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 


In this context, political environment 
refers to that aspect of it related to 
language learning. In many countries, 
the language issue is a knotty problem. 
This problem has given rise to conflicts. 
For example, in Belgium the French- 


‘tional. 


speaking Belgians and the Dutch-speaking 

Belgians often have trouble over the 
language problem. Belgium is considered 
a developed country. Comparatively 
speaking, developed countries are less 
plagued by language problems than 
developing countries. Switzerland is a 
developed country with four official 
languages, namely, German, French, 
Italian and Romansh, (a Swiss local 
language), but there are no language 
problems for the country. On the con- 
trary, it enjoys racial harmony and 
prosperity. Switzerland is, therefore, 
often cited by developing countries as 
a good example of multilingualism. There 
are, however, examples of the absence 
of conflicts arising out of the implementa- 
tion of multilingualism in developing 
countries. Singapore is one such example. 
We have attained cultivated harmony and 
racial tolerance amongst citizens speaking 
different languages. In Singapore, most of 
the people view the various languages of 
the country as well as foreign languages 
without any discrimination or prejudices. 
This is to say that our attitude towards 
languages is rational rather than emo- 
People in Singapore will not 
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incur dislike or hatred merely because 
they speak one particular language or 
another. On the contrary, Singaporeans 
are proud of their knowledge of several 
languages. Those who can’ speak several 
languages are always popular and admired. 

This attitude of impartiality towards 
languages is not only pragmatic but also 
a prerequisite for language learning. 
The favorable political environment is 
even more important for the learning 
of two languages. 


3. SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 


Singapore has a land area of about 
617.9 square kilometers with a population 
of over 2.44 million (mid-1981 estimate). 
This works out to roughly 3953 persons 
per square kilometer. In addition, there 
are more than 2 million tourists visiting 
Singapore annually (2.83 million in 
-1981). 

In view of the high population density, 
the opportunity or need of communica- 
tion amongst the people is greater — 
hence also greater opportunities for the 
use Of languages. There are also more 
opportunities to hear the various languages 
being spoken. This induces a natural 
language pressure and social pressure 
conducive to the process of language 
learning. Furthermore, the languages we 
learn in schools are also the languages 
used and heard in society. This common 
linguistic environment between school 
and -society greatly enhances the ef- 
ficiency of language learning. 

. The fact that most Singaporeans live 
in ‘high-rise flats (78.2% at present), 
in which families with different language 
backgrounds inter-mix, is a further 
stimulation to language learning. There 
are the English-speaking, the Malay- 


- 


speaking, the -Tamil-speaking and the 
Chinese-speaking flat-dwellers in any one 
apartment block. The living environment 
is such that children from different 
language backgrounds have the opportuni- 
ty to mix, and they can make use of the 
languages they learn at school in their 
social contacts. 

Linguists have charted maps showing 
the distribution of languages in the world. 
These maps are two dimensional and the 
distribution of languages can be shown 
only geographically. In Singapore, the 
distribution of languages is three dimen- 
sional. | Furthermore, the different 
languages co-exist so closely that it is 
not easy to show the distribution of 
languages in Singapore geographically on 
a two dimensional map. This is a peculiar 
linguistic social environment favorable 
for the learning of languages. 


4. SINGAPORE’S BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION POLICY 


The bilingual education policy is to 
enable every Singapore child to learn 
two languages (English and his or her 
mother tongue) right from kindergarten 
to pre-university level. The rationale 
behind this bilingualism is for the child 
to acquire English on the one hand for 
modern science and technology and 
commerce, ensuring the rapid economic 
growth, and to learn the mother tongue 
on the other for perpetuating our respec- 
tive cultural heritage. In this respect, 
bilingualism in Singapore is a permanent 
feature of policy rather than a transient 
measure. 

According -to the census of 1980, 
those who know two or more languages 
in the age groups are as follows: 


t 
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age group | percentage 
10—19 51.9% 
20 — 29 41.5% 
30 — 39 28.6% 

10 and above 37.5% 


ion 


It clearly shows that the younger the 
groups the higher is the bilingual percent- 
age. This also means that bilingual 
education policy is showing encouraging 
results. 


5. ROLE OF THE MASS MEDIA 
A. Language Learning 


The encouraging bilingual results that 
we have just cited are not to be credited 
wholly to formal education. In fact, for 
the past few years, the newspapers, the 
radio and TV have been playing an 
active role in complementing aoe 
education. 

(1) The newspapers 

Both Chinese and English news- 
papers have been publishing bilingual 
learning materials for adults and the 
students on week-days for the past few 
years. 

(2) The TV 

\ There have been Educational 
Television Programs for language learning 
for the students since 1957. 

Also TV bilingual language learn- 
ing programs for the general public since 
1979. | 

(3) The radio 

The most frequently used mass 
medium for language teaching to the 
adults and students is the radio. Follow- 
ing are the details: 


Radio Language Lesson in Singapore 


Language Medium of instruction 
1. English English, Mandarin, Malay, 
and Tamil. 
2.Mandarin English, Mandarin and 
Chinese dialects. 
3. Malay Malay 
4. Tamil Tamil 


B. Language Standardization 


For ages, a very large portion of the 
Chinese population in Singapore have 
been using various Chinese dialects in 
their daily life. They seldom speak 
Mandarin and English which are the two 
languages learned in school. This state 
of affairs is detrimental to promoting 
bilingualism. 

In order to check this undesirable 
trend of dialect speaking, a “Speak 
Mandarin Campaign” was launched by the 
Government three years ago. Since the 
start of the campaign, the mass media 
have been used in full in order to change 
the Chinese citizens’ language habit. As 
the result of this campaign, the English- 
Mandarin bilingual pattern of sc is 
prevailing. 


6. THE BILINGUAL PATTERNS , 


Let us consider the end result of 
bilingual education. 

Let “A” and “B” be the two languages 
of which a fair standard has been achieved 
and an adequate command has been 
developed; let “fa” and “b” be the two 
languages of which only a passable stand- 
ard has been achieved, which can only 
serve in a supplementary role, as the 
standard acquired is far from being 
adequate for effective communication; 
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and let “O” be the illiterate type. Thus 
we may have the six patterns as follow: 


1. Ambilingual Pattern 


2. Complementary Pattern 
(Principal — subsidiary) ... Ab or aB 


3. Lop-sided Pattern 
(Proficient in a principal language 
but disable in the other) ..... AorB 


4. Passable Pattern 


5. Defective Pattern 
(Deficient in a principal language 
and disable in the other)...... aor b 


6. Futile Pattern 


From the viewpoint of the English- 
Chinese bilingual pattern, the first two 
patterns are most desirable. However, a 
large portion of the end result of bilingual 
education might turn out to be the 
“passable pattern” (“ab”). It may even 
be unavoidable that some of them will 
fall into the category of the “defective” 
and the “futile” ones. These patterns 
might be the undesirable eventuality 
that we have to face. 


Singapore originally started as a 
thriving business community depending 
on entrepot trade. Growing industrial 
activities since the 60’s have turned 
Singapore into a community where 
commerce and industry develop side 
by side. Considering Singapore’s popula- 
tion composition the need of English as 
the language of commerce and industry, 
the Complementary Pattern (Ab) of 
English/Chinese bilingualism should be 
the goal of basic education which we must 
do our utmost to achieve. However, 
the crux of the problem is how best to 
avoid the undesirable. We must try to 
devise remedial measures to effect im- 
provement so as to turn out more of the 
desirable in the best interest of the 
country and society. 


7. CONCLUSION 


Luckily, the teaching of the four 
languages, Chinese, English, Malay and 
Tamil in Singapore schools enjoys the 
vigorous support of the mass media 
with their full complement of facilities. 
I have a strong feeling that if bilingual 
education is to succeed, the mass media 
must involve themselves completely in the 
process and pull their full weight. 
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Articles 


The Geopolitical Reality of 
the City of Malacca 
and the Straits of Malacca 


Brian Granner 


A REVIEW OF MALACCA’S 
HISTORY UNTIL 1957 


The City of Malacca and Its Early History 


The city of Malacca, located in the 
southwestern part of today’s peninsular 
Malaysia, is Malaysia’s oldest and most 
historic city. Recently the writer visited 
Malacca for seven days, for the purposes 
of studying the city itself as it is today, 
and researching its past and present 
geopolitical significance. Mr. Sathasivam 
Palanivel, a native of Malacca, has been 
a most able and loyal research assistant, 
both during and after the time when 
the writer was in Malacca. 

The area in and around the city of 
Malacca has for many years been a 
centerpiece of legendary wealth and 
history. When walking in the streets 
of Malacca, one sees much evidence of 
past centuries in the city’s quaint charm, 
winding streets, aged buildings, polyglot 
population mosaic, and the obvious 
heritage of the centuries of a dynamic 
history. Indeed, Malacca almost over- 
flows with narrow streets, old buildings, 


and historic places which speak of a richly 
embroidered tapestry of international 
mixing and intermingling. Throughout 
recent centuries Malacca has been signifi- 
cantly influenced and heavily affected 
by the cultures and traditions of neigh- 
boring countries and regions. Each one 
in turn has left behind some traits and 
remnants, which together have been 
blended and forged into the uniqueness 
which personifies the Malacca of today. 

In ancient times, Buddhist and Hindu 
empires from Thailand and Indonesia 
established hegemony and/or sovereignty 
over the entire Malaysian peninsula. 
During the period which Westerners 
denominate as the “Middle Ages,” the 
city of Malacca was a rich and thriving 
trade entrepot for merchants from 
Sumatra, Java, Sulawesi (the Celebes), 
Siam, China, India, and Arabia. This 
era of Malacca’s complex history saw 
the city become the focal point of sea 
commerce in the region of Asia east of 
India, as merchants from many countries 
ventured to this harbor town, searching 
for profits, weighing anchor at its bustling 
docks, and pouring a wealth of excise 
taxes into the city via its customs 
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warehouses. 

The arrival of the Muslim religion 
and Muslim culture via Muslim traders, 
merchants, and settlers led to the estab- 
_ lishment of a Malay Muslim sultanate 
(kingdom) during the late 1300s AD, 
which turned Malacca into the capital 
city of an Islamic, Malay “kingdom,” 
located in an area which today is in the 
southwestern part of peninsular Malaysia. 
Much of what has been recorded in 
written form of the early history of 
Malaysia is in fact the history of this 
Malaccan Sultanate. 


The Diplomacy of Ming China in Malacca 


The Malay Muslim Sultanate of 
Malacca, founded under its first Sultan, 
namely, Parameswara, was almost im- 
mediately coveted by jealous neighbors 
for its wealth and physical position. 
In 1405 the Chinese Middle Kingdom 
Empire .sent its roving ambassador, 
envoy, and plenipotentiary, the Admiral 
Cheng Ho, to negotiate and set up 
bilateral trade. arrangements, and to 
offer official Chinese protection for 
the national sovereignty and political 
independence of the Sultanate of 
Malacca. 

There has been much written on the 
foreign policy strategies and foreign 
relations of Ming China during the reign 
of the Emperor Yung Lo (1402-1424), 
who sent by land and sea diplomatic 
“missions” to every country known to 
him. Naval missions of this nature took 
place emanating from China to destina- 
tions in Bengal, southern India, the 
Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, and the east 
coast of Africa. The most famous of 


these excursions were led and represented 


by Cheng Ho, who was accompanied and 
supported by a powerful naval contingent, 


without which it probably would have 
been difficult to succeed in his goals. 

The first significant result or diplo- 
matic “breakthrough” of this “‘gunboat 
diplomacy” occurred in 1406, with the 
diplomatic recognition of and the rather 
timely establishment of “‘protection” over 
the newly-founded Sultanate of Malacca.! 

A study of the thinking behind this 
strategy of Yung Lo reveals that the 
Chinese recognized Malacca’s essential 
importance in any attempt to keep 
the sea lanes of the Straits of Malacca 
open in-between China and India. At 
the time, Malacca itself was in dire need 
of military support against its two 
relatively powerful and belligerent neigh- 
bors, Java and Siam (today’s Thailand). 
Thus for the Ming Chinese it was rather 
easy to negotiate and forge a useful 
and mutually beneficial “understanding” 
or accord with Malacca. For Malacca 
wanted the coverage of the Chinese 
“defence umbrella,” and the Chinese 
had the power and the desire to grant 
the Sultan’s request for help. And thus 
Malacca attained the “privilege” of being 
welcomed into the Middle Kingdom’s 
defense orbit. 

During the early 1400s China was 
clearly the most powerful country in 
southeast Asia. The Ming Chinese were 
quite certain about their feelings regarding 
the geopolitical importance of Malacca: 
it was the gateway which guarded and 
controlled the Straits of Malacca. 

In order to safeguard and protect 
China’s position in Malacca, in 1409 
construction began and was soon com- 
pleted on a project sponsored and 
financed by the Middle Kingdom: an 
“official depot” for building ships, 
repairing ships, and fitting out naval 
expeditions. Hence for Chinese trade 
and diplomatic missions, Malacca became 
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a major port and supply station on the 
naval route in-between China and India, 
the Middle East, and Africa. In addition, 
the Chinese wish to maintain hegemony 
over Malacca increased the tendency 
for the Middle Kingdom to adopt a 
policy of constant military preparedness. 
Regional tensions at that time meant 
anyway that at a relatively short notice 
the Chinese might become involved in 
an extended (in terms of both timeframe 
and supply lines) war or “‘state of con- 
frontation” against the Javanese and/or 
the Siamese. 

And so, for approximately sixty 
years as of the year 1406, in a geopolitical 
sense Malacca became for the Chinese 
their . gateway to the Indian Ocean.? 


* * + $ * + 


' Malacca During 1511-1957: 
The Viewpoint of the Porta De Santiago 


During the period encompassed by 
1511-1957, Portugal, the Netherlands, 
and Great Britain in turn both ruled 
over and established their trading posts 
at Malacca. 


Portugal, 1511-1641 


The Portuguese conquered Malacca 
in 1511, and once again sovereign power 
on the Malay peninsula was taken from 
Malay hands. Portugal, being at the 
time the world’s strongest maritime and 
naval power, established and militarized 
Malacca as a distant outpost in its far- 
flung international empire. Malacca 
for the Portuguese was essential, insofar 
as it became a focal point and linchpin 
for trying to satisfy Portugal’s goal of 
achieving world domination over the 


fabulous profits to be earned from inter- 
national trade in spices and silk. The 
Portuguese promptly proceeded to fortify 
the city, and to build a solid stone wall 
all around its perimeter. 

The only physical structure which 
remains of the Portuguese presence in 
Malacca is the Porta de Santiago. In fact, 
the Porta de Santiago is the only surviving 
vestige of what was once the strongest 
fortress in southeast Asia. The most 
striking art work on what remains of the 
Porta de Santiago is the royal emblem 
of the king of Portugal, which was very 
prominently etched into the stone in the 
middle of the gateway’s front facade. 
And a dedication stone has recently 
been inset into the Porta de Santiago 
which reads thus: 


“The only remaining part of the ancient 
Fortress of Malacca built by Alfonso 
d’Alboquerque and by him named 
Famosa ... 1511 ... Near this stood 
the Bastion of Santiago.” 


The Porta de Santiago, a relic of Portugal’s 
bygone imperial grandeur, was one of 
the four gateways of the Portuguese 
fortress called “A Famosa.” In 1511 
General Alfonso d’Alboquerque ordered 
the fortress to be built, and he himself 
supervised the construction work until 
its completion in 1512. Originally, the 
Porta de Santiago gateway was built of 
wood. A few years later it was expanded 
and further fortified with the use of 
stone and mud-brick masonry, acquired 
from the destruction of the Sultan’s 
palace, the Sultan’s mosque, and various 
gravestones which were in existence at 
that time. 

The massive and formidable stone 
bastion of the A Famosa fortress, named 
after the patron saint of Portugal, was 
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in its time one of the great fortresses 
of Asia. A Famosa’s strength and con- 


struction were famous worldwide. For. 


the Portuguese, it symbolized and re- 
presented their supremacy and control 
over the Straits of Malacca. 


The Netherlands, 1641-1795 


The Dutch attacked and laid an 
eight-month siege on Malacca during 
1640 and 1641. Many of the buildings 
within Malacca’s walls, and especially 
A Famosa, were severely damaged or 
destroyed. The Porta de Santiago was 
damaged but not destroyed. 

Eventually the Dutch prevailed in 
1641. They captured Malacca and took 
over the city. The Dutch quickly repaired 
and partly reconstructed the damaged 
A Famosa fortress, so as to serve their 
own uses for defense. The Dutch East 
India Company, which virtually con- 
trolled Malacca during the period of 
Dutch suzerainty there, shared in the 
cost of the fortress’s reconstruction and 
restoration. This explains the appearance 
on the Porta de Santiago of the Dutch 
East India Company’s coat-of-arms, sur- 
rounded by the date “ANNO 1670.” 
This coat-of-arms seems to hang half- 
attached to the Porta de Santiago on 
the lowér part of the middle of its front 
facade; and, seemingly, half-suspended 
in mid-air at the top part of the gateway’s 
front entrance, which itself is semi- 
circular at its top part. 

Throughout the period of Dutch 
rule in Malacca, it was probably the most 
important seaport outside of Europe, 
and its port area reputedly was one of 


the busiest and most exciting in the’ 


entire world. 
During the early period of the Dutch 
presence in Malacca, the Netherlands 


was a first-rate world power, and the 
Dutch East India Company was similarly 
strong internationally. The years 1641- 
1713 saw the Dutch firmly in control 
of Malacca, Sumatra, and the Straits of 
Malacca. However, starting from around 
1713, the Dutch found themselves un- 
willing (or unable) to afford the financial 
cost of being a first-tier world super- 
power, and their international geopolitical 
position began a slow, steady decline; 
not least of all in Malacca and the region 
around the Straits of Malacca. 


Great Britain, 1795-1957 


In 1795, at the start of the Napoleonic 
Wars, the British Navy easily captured, 
occupied, and took control of Malacca. 
During the 1795-1807 period, the Dutch 
continued to “own” Malacca in a legalistic 
sense, as they did not recognize the 
validity or the legality of the British 
takeover. However, the British effectively 
ruled Malacca starting in 1795. 

In 1807, the British “traded” their 
colony of Bencoolen, a port on the 
otherwise fully Dutch-controlled island 
of Sumatra, to the Dutch in exchange 
for a promise from the Netherlands to 
give up all of its claims to Malacca. 
The Dutch acceded, and hence the British 
“owned” Malacca outright. ` 

Almost immediately after this 1807 
Anglo-Dutch accord, the British pro- 
ceeded to demolish A Famosa. Firstly, 
the fortress’s massive walls were complete- 
ly destroyed by being blown asunder. 
The total destruction of the entire fortress 
would surely have occurred, but for the 
timely, last-moment intervention by Sir 
Stamford Raffles to Lord: Minto. By 
this means was the Porta,de Santiago 
gateway spared and saved for posterity 
and future study. Thus today the Porta 
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de Santiago is all that remains of the 
Portuguese-built A Famosa fortress. 

Between 1807 and 1957, Malacca 
experienced many physical, political, 
economic, sociological, and technological 
changes. A big moment for celebration 
came in 1957 with “Merdeka”: political 
independence from Great Britain. How- 
ever, the Porta de Santiago continued 
throughout the period to rest in its place 
at the southern base of Saint Paul’s Hill, 
in the southcentral part of the city of 
Malacca, watching the flow of The Straits 
of Malacca. 


THE GEOPOLITICAL REALITY 
OF MALACCA, 1957-1983 


The Straits of Malacca 


The city of Malacca has been the 
home of the Malay Peninsula’s maritime 
tradition for many centuries. Since 
Malaysia’s independence in 1957, the 
city of Malacca has been the state capital 
of the Malaysian state known too as 
“Malacca,” which itself is known in the 
Malay language as “Negara Melaka” 
(meaning “Malacca state”). The coat- 
of-arms state symbol of Negara Melaka 
is the Porta de Santiago. Today the 
Porta de Santiago continues to sit at 
the southern base of Saint Paul’s Hill, 
occupying its nearly 500-years-old posi- 
tion in the southcentral part of Malacca 
city. This sole remnant of the A Famosa 
fortress is today a passive witness to 
increasing numbers of motor vehicles 
driving along Jalan Kota. 

The city ‘of Malacca geographically 
is located very close to the centerpoint 
of the Straits of Malacca. In the “great 
international game” which is taking 


place on the chessboard of the planet, 
access to and control of the Straits of 
Malacca have once again become geopoli- 
tically highly strategic. And, therefore, 
today the world is focussing its eyes 
on Malacca for major geopolitical reasons. 

The Indian Ocean in today’s world 
contains some of the world’s most 
strategic oil supertanker routes and 
shipping lanes, which have become 
potential and/or actual flashpoints of 
super-power international geopolitical 
rivalries. The Indian Ocean contains 
the world’s two most crucial international 
maritime “choke points,” which in order 
of geopolitical significance are: 

- 1. The Straits of Hormuz, which 
have Iran to the north and Oman to the 
south; and, which connect the Persian 
Gulf with the Gulf of Oman, the Arabian 
Sea, and the Indian Ocean; and, 

2. The Straits of Malacca, which have 
Malaysia and Singapore to the north and 
Indonesia to the south; and, which 
connect the Indian Ocean to the Pacific 
Ocean by way of the Phillip Channel 
and the South China Sea. 

As we are looking at the city of 
Malacca and the Straits of Malacca in 
terms of their history and geopolitical im- 
portance, let us continue to delve more 
deeply into this area, and to try to 
delineate some of the reasons for the 
geostrategic nature of this region. 


* * xk + * wk 


The Straits of Malacca constitute 
the major flow-through maritime route 
connecting the Indian Ocean and the 
Pacific Ocean. The “guidemap” which 
follows is approximately a description 
of how the Straits connect the Indian 
Ocean with the Pacific Ocean, sailing in 
an easterly direction. 
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Sailing eastwards in the northeastern 
Indian Ocean, this route first passes 
in-between the Nicobar Islands (India) 
and the. northern coast of Sumatra 
(indonesia). The route then turns south- 
wards and heads southeastwards. We 
are now Sailing with firstly the southwest 
coast of peninsular Thailand, and secondly 
(here one “enters” the waters of the 
Straits of Malacca) the west and south- 
west coasts of peninsular Malaysia to the 
north and east; and, with the northern 
and northeastern coasts of Sumatra to 
the west and south. Next, close to 
Port Kelang (Malaysia) the route veers 
sharply in an east-southeasterly direction, 
and the Straits become indeed heavily 
travelled (in this stretch of water ships 
are often ‘“‘nose-to-nose’”’ in both direc- 
tions), uncomfortably narrow, and visibly 
shallow as we pass Port Dickson (Malaysia) 
and Malacca on our way to Singapore. 
Then, when we reach the southwestern 
tip of peninsular Malaysia, we alter 
direction and head directly eastwards. 
At this stage we are (still) squeezing past 
the northeastern coastline of Sumatra, 
and as our route takes us further east- 
wards we find ourselves approaching 
the south coast of the island-state of 
Singapore. 

Now we must negotiate the con- 
stricted waterways of the Riao Islands 
archipelago (Indonesia), to the south of 
Singapore, as the waters of the Straits 
of Malacca melt into the waters of the 
Phillip Channel.? 

In order to arrive at the Pacific 
Ocean, once past Singapore we turn in 
a northeasterly direction, and sail past the 
southeastern tip of peninsular Malaysia to 
the west, and the northwestern part of 
Borneo (Indonesia) and the southwestern 
part of Sarawak (Malaysia) to the east. 
We are now in the southwestern part of 


the deep, wide waters of the South China 
Sea, and from here it is relatively easy 
to reach the Pacific Ocean. 

The reader should note that in order 
to go from the Pacific Ocean to the 
Indian Ocean, the sailing direction would 
be in a generally westward direction, 
and would follow a route corresponding 
(in: reverse) to that delineated directly 
above. 


The above-mentioned Phillip Channel 
should especially be discussed. As one 
sails southeastward in the Straits of 
Malacca, one approaches and soon reaches 
the vicinity of the Phillip Channel and 
the southern coast of Singapore island. 
The Phillip Channel is the narrow, eight- 
kilometer-wide (five-mile-wide) sealane 
whose “center channel” (or “thalweg,” 
in international law terminology) flows 
in a west-to-east direction approximately 
twenty-one kilometers (fourteen miles) 
to the south of Singapore Island. This 
channel is the only viable maritime 
throughway for ships sailing in-between 
the Straits of Malacca and the South 
China Sea, and thereby it physically 
is effectively the controlling ‘“‘choke 
point” connecting the passageway in- 
between the Indian Ocean and the Pacific 
Ocean. According to international law, 
the Phillip Channel is in Indonesian 
waters, and hence Indonesia lays claim 
to the sovereignty of this, very crucial 
waterway. It is within the waters of the 
Phillip Channel that ships are especially 
vulnerable to danger and immobilization.* 

The larger the ship, the more difficult 
it is to pass through the Phillip Channel. 
For ships must slow down to “find” 
and then “negotiate” the channel’s— 
relatively narrow difficult-to-navigate 
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passageway. The more is a ship heavily 
loaded, the more it will “sit low” in the 
water. The more that a ship “sits low” 
in the water, the harder it is to steer and 
navigate the ship, or to react quickly 
(or at all, period) to a need to change 
course, change direction, or simply 
“move out of the way.” 

Navigational mistakes and mishaps 
are relatively easy for a heavy loaded 
ship to incur, but the economics of 
financial management and capital invest- 
ment dictate that ships travel with as 
heavy a load as is physically possible — 
even if this sometimes causes a potentially 
dangerously overloaded ship to sail into 
the Straits of Malacca — which is dan- 
gerous to ships in front of it, dangerous to 
ships behind it, and dangerous particularly 
to ships coming in the opposite direction. 
Indeed, ships and oil tankers navigating 
through the narrow, rather shallow 
“passageway” of the Phillip Channel 
face a relatively dangerous probability 
of a collision or a grounding. 

Also, any blockage of the Phillip 
Channel, albeit even one of a short 
duration, would destabilize and imperil 
the Free World’s collective security 
and mutual defense capabilities, in a 
timeframe of either “peacetime” or 
military confrontation. This is one of 
the most important reasons that nothing 
should be permitted to interfere with 
the smooth and orderly operation of 
shipping lanes in the Straits of Malacca. 

International diplomacy concerning 
the Straits of Malacca region is constantly 
being strained by several interrelated, 
polarizing issues. Of course, the basic 
underlying topic of contention is that 
the major trading nations and/or military 
super-powers of the world wish to be 
given guarantees, by the three countries 
which claim national sovereignty over the 


waters of the Straits, regarding “the ques- 
tion of passage.” Will passage through 
the Straits always be ‘free’? This matter 
came to a head during 1971. 

During November 197], a major 
international diplomatic conflict flared 
up concerning the Straits of Malacca. 
Malaysia, Indonesia, and Singapore jointly 
rejected a Japanese-sponsored proposal 
for (Japan to finance) the dredging of 
the Straits, so as better to guarantee and 
make physically secure the movement 
of large oil tankers through the Straits. 
Malaysia, Indonesia, and Singapore said 
{to Japan in particular) that the Straits 
“fall within their territorial waters and 
are within their jurisdiction.’ 

More specifically, on 16 November 
1971 Malaysia, Indonesia, and Singapore 
jointly “agreed to not regard the Straits 
of Malacca as open international waters,” 
though they recognized in principle the 
needs of other countries for the usage 
of the Straits “for international shipping 
in accordance with the concept of 
innocent passage.” ‘This tripartite agree- 
ment was announced at that time over 
the joint objections of Japan, U.S.A., 
Russia, and Britain. 

Furthermore, Mr. Adam Malik, at that 
time Indonesia’s foreign minister, declared 
at the time that ‘foreign vessels” (i.e. 
those not flying the flag of either Malaysia, 
Indonesia, or Singapore) wishing to enter 
the Straits would henceforth firstly have 
to inform the Malaysian, Indonesian, 
and Singaporean governments of such 
intentions. In addition, other points 
which Mr. Malik declared as deserving 
of discussion were: 

i. the necessity to place some 
restrictions on the tonnage of vessels 
passing through the Straits; 

ii. the need to dredge the Straits on 
a continuous basis, and the concomitant 
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need to finance such dredging; 

iii. the costly problem of water 
pollution, caused by oil tankers; and, © 

iv. the “legitimacy,” inherent or 
otherwise, of the international law 
principle that a country’s zone of national 
sovereignty extends not less than twelve 
nautical miles (approximately nineteen 
kilometers) from offshore into ‘“‘open” 
sea waters; thus have “territorial waters” 
of the Straits come under claim by both 
Malaysia and Indonesia, an issue which 
has “further obscured” the international 
controversy over this strategic waterway.° 

By the time of this writing (early 
1983), all of these four just-mentioned 
issues of contention had still not been 
fully resolved by all of the countries 
concerned. And, incidentally, a growing 
number of countries have recently been 
showing such “concern.” 


Geopolitical Reality Issues of 
The Straits of Malacca 


Why are the Straits of Malacca so 
geopolitically important today? Some 
of the many reasons follow. l 

The Straits of Malacca provide a 
transport route commonly used by 
commercial shipping, oil supertankers, 
and the world’s navies. An extremely 
(and possibly dangerously) high percent- 
age of the strategic raw materials used by 
the U.S.A., Europe, and Japan are shipped 
by way of the Straits. In the specific case 
of Japan, which imports approximately 
99.9% of its total petroleum usage, on 
a “value” basis approximately 90% of 
Japan’s relatively indispensable petroleum 
imports, are carried by oil tankers passing 
through the Straits. A similar situation 
and similar percentages exist for several 
other countries, among them Singapore, 
Thailand, the Philippines, and Hong Kong. 


One further very disturbing point is that 
the strategic value of these rather narrow, 
shallow, constricted waters has become 
increasingly obvious, and both American 
and Russian navies are tending to divert 
and allocate more and more resources 
to the vicinity of the Straits. 

The geopolitical environment in and 
around the Straits of Malacca region has 
seen many fundamental changes during 
recent decades. Overall, this transforma- 
tion has centered around such events 
as the 1965 British naval and military 
policy about-face in abandoning its “‘east 
of Suez” defensive commitments; the 
American military withdrawal from 
Indochina which was fully effective by 
1975; and, a major Russian military and 
especially naval build-up which has 
accelerated since approximately 1975 in 
Indochina, the Pacific Ocean, and the 
Indian Ocean. More particularly, around 
the Straits of Malacca, the following 
has occurred: 


“The Soviet military build-up in the 
Western Pacific has become a major 
threat to the security of the region, 
especially the sea lanes. The Straits 
of Malacca, the gateway between the 
Pacific and the Indian Ocean, has been 
threatened by the Soviet theater nuclear 
forces and Russia’s enhanced naval 
capability. The Straits is the choke 
point through which virtually all Middle 
East oil passes en route to the Far 
East. The (Russian naval) bases in 
Vietnam (namely in Danang, Cam 
Ranh Bay, and Saigon (now called 
Ho Chi Minh City) give the Soviet 
navy what military experts call a “surge 
capability,’ which means that Soviet 
ships can (from Vietnam, via the Straits 
of Malacca) steam into the Indian 
Ocean in one or two days ‘compared 
with the seven or more days’ voyage 
required from Vladivostok |.... oe 


| 
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The recent expansion of Russia’s 
military and naval presence nearby the 
Straits of Malacca has had a major impact 
on the geopolitical power equation in 
southeastern and eastern Asia. This new 
“Russian factor’? has been influential in 
shaping the military thinking, political 
strategy, and foreign relations outlook 
of countries in this region; and, that of 
many countries which are located outside 
of this area towards this region. 

Certainly the geopolitical power 
balance in the area around the Straits 
has changed fundamentally since one 
or two decades ago. The significant 
characteristics of this power shift have 
been a major gain in Russia’s power, 
and a concomitant major loss in the 
position of the Western countries and 
their allies. 

Access to maritime shipping lanes 
which are safe for transport and un- 
hampered in movement is essential to 
almost all countries which are located 
around and nearby the Straits of Malacca. 
Most of this region’s imports and exports 
move by ship. Sea and ocean commerce 
provide the lifeblood of this area’s recent- 
ly high economic growth rates and virtual 
economic transformation. And freedom 
of international shipping lanes is a major 
pillar upon which rests the future eco- 
nomic viability of much of southeastern 
and eastern Asia. More specifically, 
any danger of disruption to the sea 
lanes of the Straits would pose a threat 
to the economy and national security 
of most countries in southeastern and 
eastern Asia. A lengthy period of dis- 
turbances in and/or dislocations to the 
sea lanes of the Straits would quickly 
cause very significant economic and 
military security problems for countries 
in this region as well as elsewhere in the 
international community.® 


The countries in the vicinity of the 
Straits of Malacca can quite easily become 
the “meat in the sandwich” of super- 
power rivalry in southeastern Asia. Any 
diplomatic crisis or military turmoil 
in this region might create a blockage or 
suspension of the current freedom of 
movement of goods and cargoes via 
ships through the Straits. 

In recent years Russia has made great 
progress ‘in increasing its physical, psycho- 
logical, and military presence close to 
and even within the waters of the Straits 
of Malacca. Also, Russia’s recently 
expanded influence in this region generally 
has contributed to an expanded level 
of geopolitical fear, insecurity, paranoia, 
neuroses, and instability. 

An expanding Russian presence in this 
region daily increases the probability 
that the Free World will at some point 
be denied, or be threatened with the 
denial of, the very important international 
waterways of the Straits of Malacca. This 
potential danger to the existing freedom 
of navigation within the Straits gives 
grounds for concern. 

In response to the threat of danger 
to the freedom or security of the interna- 
tional shipping lanes of the Straits, the 
Free World in its own best interests 
should make certain that a viable regional 
defensive naval security presence exists. 
This naval force should be a credible 
deterrent against a potential enemy- 
induced threat against the freedom of 
movement in the sea lanes of the Straits. 
And if necessary, such a “naval presence”’ 
must be able and should be prepared 
to act as a prime power of preventive 
containment and localized retaliation 
against an actual enemy-induced “first 
strike” against freedom of navigation in 
the Straits. 


The composition of such a “naval 
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force” should be mostly or completely 
of persons who are nationals of countries 
berdering on or otherwise nearby the 
Straits. The major purpose and goal of 
this “special task force’? should be to 
discourage any hostile power from trying 
to effect a surprise “first strike” aimed 
at the possible hindrance, blockage, 
and/or complete closure of these strategic 
straits. 

The Free World, and especially those 
nations of the Free World which are 
relatively strong economically and/or 
militarily, should sincerely formulate 
and then genuinely implement a viable 
strategy so as to prevent the highly 
strategic and resources-rich land mass 
nearby the Straits of Malacca, and the 
peoples therein, from falling under 
the enemy’s hostile control. A key 
success factor associated with such a 
policy goal would be a realistic strategy 
to protect the Straits of Malacca: the 
sea route which connects the eastern part 
of the Indian Ocean with direct access 
to the Pacific Ocean. 

Those countries which are geographi- 
cally closest to the Straits of Malacca, 
namely, Thailand, Malaysia, Indonesia, 
and Singapore, should avoid any undue 
overdependence on a “peace always” 
scenario which in their respective military 
planning programs might easily lead to 
an inability -or powerlessness to cope 
with a blockage of the Straits. Because 
there is a constant vulnerability and an 
imminent danger to the free navigation 
of the Straits, a “surprise attack” action 
by an enemy may suddenly call for and 
demand an emergency-situation defensive 
reaction which is speedy, energetic, and 
effectively retaliatory. It would be only 
an act of common prudence, and better 
yet hopefully of effective deterrence, 
to be prepared for such an event. __ 


CONCLUSIONS 


For the past several centuries the 
Straits of Malacca has been a geopoliti- 
cally strategic waterway connecting the 
Indian Ocean and the Pacific Ocean. 
The possession of Malacca itself has 
been coveted, fought over, and defended 
many times. Effective hegemony and 
control over the city of Malacca, and 
similarly over the Straits of Malacca, 
have changed hands six times during the 
past six centuries. During this time the 
city of Malacca effectively has been a 
base for watching over and defending 
the southern position of the Straits and 
the northern approaches to the. Phillip 
Channel. 

Countries in the vicinity of the 
Straits of Malacca are currently facing 
a regional geopolitical environment which 
is both volatile and uncompromising 
in its growing potential for destabilization. 
The area’s general level of tension has 
increased during the past few decades, 
and the Free World’s geopolitical position 
and influence have been undermined. 
During this period southeastern Asia 
has witnessed many examples of Russian 
“power plays,’ as the Russian bear has 
shown little shyness in taking the offen- 
sive initiative so as to seize advantage 
of situations wherein for itself the 
probable benefits have seemed to out- 
weigh the potential strategic risks and 
geopolitical costs. 

If the past several years are a lesson 
for the Free World, then we should 
realize that the area around the Straits 
of Malacca will continue to witness an 
increasing amount of tactical manoeuvres, 
deliberate psychological warfare, and 
geopolitical tensions. As the “‘other side” 
seems to be continuing its program for 
a long-term geopolitical offensive in 
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this region, the possibility for long-term 
geopolitical stability decreases for the 
nation-states situated nearby the Straits. 
Increasing long-term geopolitical insecurity 
is now a fact of life for countries in 
this area which are allies of the Free 
World. The Free World should support its 
southeast Asian allies’ defensive military 
programs, in order to contain the enemy’s 
policies of desired expansion into the 


area nearby the Straits of Malacca. As~- 


the threat of external intervention in- 
creases, our allies’ capacity for counter- 
intervention should certainly not be 
allowed to deteriorate. For we should 
realize that we are facing an enemy who 
understands only the language of brutal 
force. 

In a regional sense, there is evidence 
that the countries around the Straits 
are treating seriously their sovereignty 
over the waters of its vital sea lanes. 
Recent events indicate that nations such 
as Malaysia, Thailand, Indonesia, and 
Singapore are developing the requisite 
naval defense capacity and capability so 
as to be able to uphold what under inter- 
national law would be considered as a 
threat to their individual national sover- 


blockage and/or seizure of the highly 
strategic Straits of Malacca and Phillip 
Channel. Especially important and 
essential has been the development of 
a significant and major naval base at the 
town of Lumut, located on the west coast 
of peninsular Malaysia, approximately 
290 kilometers (183 miles) to the north 
of the city of Malacca. 

The countries of the Free World 
should try their utmost to make certain 
to guarantee freedom of movement in 
the geopolitically strategic and vulnerable 
Straits of Malacca. The Free World 
should formulate an effective long-term 
strategy so as to implement a permanent 
deterrent to goals of Soviet hegemony 
and military adventurism in this region. 

Successful diplomacy requires realism 
about the international imbalance of 
power, regional geopolitics, foreign 
relations, and the need for compromise 
in various areas. Forceful diplomacy 
usually is the privilege of strong nation- 
states; often appeasement is the only 
choice for the weak and militarily under- 
prepared. The Free World’s policy 
makers and diplomats cannot ignore 
the consequences of the realities of 


eignty and collective regional security power and vulnerability. 
— namely, an enemy-induced first-strike 
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Tao-Buddha-Zen: | 
Appearance and Reality in the Poetry 
of the Far East 


Graeme Wilson 


It might well be thought from the 
title of this talk that it was going to be 
_ about philosophy. In a sense it is, because 
all the translations involved (poems 
from the Chinese, Japanese, Korean and 
Vietnamese) reflect the non-Confucian 
tradition in Far Eastern attitudes to the 
nature of reality: but my own concern 
is with the poetry, not the philosophy, 
of that tradition whose twin roots run 
down to the indigenous and very ancient 
Taoism of China on the one hand and, 
on the other hand, to Mahayana (Greater 
Vehicle) Buddhism as brought to China 
during the Han Dynasty (206 B.C. — 
220 A.D.). The marrying of those twin 
roots took place under the influence 
of the Madras-born Indian monk, 
Bodhidharma, who arrived in Southern 
China, probably by way of Indonesia, 
in 520 A.D. 

The earliest surviving poetry associat- 
ed with that tradition is by Lao Tzu, 
the “old fellow,” who is the author of 
the Tao Te-ching, the father of Taoism, 
the master of paradox, the master of 
truth, truly the Master. Practically 
nothing is known of his life, but he is 
believed to have been born in 604 B.C. 
and, after he and his blue ox rode off 


westwards into the mountains of Tibet, 
to have died sometime around 535 B.C. 
Let his poetry speak for itself. This 
poem is called Ultimates: 


All that there is 

tends back to origin. 
Cannot is useful; 

all but useless, Can. 
And though all things 

in That Which is begin, 
From That Which Is Not 

That Which Is began. 


Lao Tzu’s poetry, like’ his Taoist phi- 
losophy of “the Way and its Power,” 
is essentially non-materialistic; but he ` 
would of course deny that it was non- 
realistic. Taoism draws a sharp distinction 
between the nihilism of “not doing 
anything” and the positivism of “doing 
nothing.” The following poem is called 
The Use of Nothingness. Perhaps it 
should be added that the somewhat 
unusual word: “enfelly” refers to the 
process of putting a felly or felloe on the 
rim of a wheel. 


Enfelly thirty staves, and there’s a 
wheel: 
But the worth of the wheel derives 
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from its empty spaces. 

Take clay and make a pot, whose only 
use 

Lies in the emptiness that clay encases. 

The walled space of a house gains yet 
more worth 

When pierced with windows and a 
gaping door. 

Useful as are the things we know we 
use, 

The use of nothingness is worth yet 
more. 


One has only to look at almost any: 


masterpiece of Far Eastern painting to 
see what brilliant use their painters have 
made of nothingness. The next great 
literary exponent of Taoist concepts 
was Chuang Tzu (c. 365—c. 290 B.C.) 
whose admirably deft summation of the 
problem of appearance and reality shines 
from this poem Butterfly: 


I dreamt; and in my dream 
I was a butterfly. 

I woke; or is it simply 
That, weary of the sky, 
Some butterfly is sleeping 
And dreams that it is I? 


Chuang Tzu’s dream is the first poetic 
handling of a theme which reappears, 
again and again, in Far Eastern poetry 
and literature, even to this very day. 
But his essential question, “Am I a 
man dreaming he’s a butterfly or a 
butterfly dreaming he’s a man?” was 
eventually answered by poets who 
declared that we are all, and simultane- 
ously, both. The following poem, The 
Identity of Contrarieties, was written 
by Yu Hsin (513—581). Although it 
starts from a simple Buddhist groundwork 
of reference to the lotus, it quickly 
develops into a poem of extreme meta- 
physical complexity made yet more 
complex by Taoist paradox. 


From this frail boat far out on a lotus 
‘lake 

I fish. I fish for what? If you can make 

Your heart perceive that all things are 


the same, 

White black, yes no, your very name no 
name, 

Then, all things being equal, do not 
whine 

That you catch none where that man 

_ catches nine. 

Let fools be hooked on numbers. It 
is more 

That those who fish are thereby angled 
for. 


As was mentioned at the beginning ` 


of this talk, Mahayana Buddhism reached 
China during Han times: it is first noted 
in Taoist texts in 65 A.D. and had 
achieved imperial recognition during the 
first Christian century. In 166 A.D. the 
then Han emperor offered the first joint 
sacrifice to Lao Tzu and Buddha. That 
sacrifice, while certainly an honouring 
of Buddha, also reflected the Chinese 
reluctance to accept that any so marvel- 
lous a human cultural development as 
Buddhism could possibly be of non- 
Chinese origin. For centuries it was held 
that Buddha, a historical prince born 
in Nepal, was in reality that Lao Tzu 
who had vanished years before into the 
western mountains; and their separate 
identities were only finally accepted in 
the course of an imperial settlement in 
1281 (under the Yuan Dynasty) of 


.a variety of quarrels between Buddhists 


and Taoists. Thus, Buddhism was already 
well established in China when, in 520 
A.D., the monk Bodhidharma came to 
Canton and was thereafter received by 
the Emperor Wu Ti of the Southern 
Liang at his court in Nanking. 

The emperor, who was understandab- 
ly proud of his many gifts to Buddhism 
and his generous endowment of its 


Al 
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temples, was not pleased when flatly told 
by Bodhidharma that all such “works” 
were of no spiritual value whatever. 
For Bodhidharma’s version of Mahayana 
Buddhism placed its central emphasis 
upon the merits of meditation (dhyana) 
in pursuit of that enlightenment (wu 
or in the more familiar Japaneese, satori) 
which, if it can be defined at all, may 
be defined as an awareness of the un- 
differentiated unity of all existence. 
Bodhidharma himself made clear that 
- his message “lies outside the scriptures 
and cannot be expressed in words”; 
while the Taoists tell us that “the Tao 
which can be told is not the absolute 
Tao.” The nearest Western equivalent 
to Bodhidharma’s dismissal of the 
Emperor’s activities as worthless can 
perhaps be seen in Luther’s dismissal 
of St. James’ Epistle to the Twelve 
Tribes (“it is an epistle of straw”) when 
that Gospel was shown to support that 
“justification by works’? which he, like 
Bodhidharma, held to be worthless. 
At all events, Bodhidharma’s views 
found no imperial favour in the south, 
and he accordingly proceeded to the 
court of the Northern Wei at Lo-yang, 
allegedly crossing the Yangtse-kiang on a 
bullrush, there to found his immediately- 
famous and indeed still-famous Shao-lin 
Temple on Sung Hill. Bodhidharma 
then sat down and stared at a wall for 
nine years of continuous meditation, 
in which process he lost the use of his 
legs: hence those legless Daruma dolls 
(Daruma is the Japanese for Bodhidharma) 
which Japanese children let topple down 
inclined planes. 

Bodhidharma, who was already the 
28th Indian Patriarch, thus became the 
- First Patriarch of the Dhyana (medita- 
tion) sect, which is known in China as 
Ch’an, in Vietnam as Th’ien, in Korea 


as Son, and in Japan as Zen. The sect 
throve; and its first two overseas missions, 
interestingly to Vietnam, left as early 
as 565 and 580. There are still 18 sut- 
sects of Th’ien Buddhism in Vietnam, all 
under one master who, understandably, 
currently lives in California. Bodhidharma 
himself died sometime around 535, 
and was succeeded by five more Chinese 
Patriarchs, of whom the Third and Sixth 
merit our poetic attention. 

The Third Patriarch, Seng-t’san, who 


died in 606, wrote the following poem 


The Believing Mind, which is the conclud- 
ing portion of a much longer work that 
very explicitly denies all notions of 
duality, all distinctions between dream 
and reality, and is consequently held 
by many to be the first full statement 
of Zen. 


What is, is not; and what is not, yet is. 
Till you have grasped this truth, you 


might as well 

Waste no more time on fool philoso- 
phies: 

But once you’ve grasped what these 
my teachings tell, 

That anything is all things, that the 
one 

Is every and the same, then where’s 
the call 

To fret for deeper knowledge? There 


is none 
More deep than all-is-one and one-is-all. 
The believing mind knows no duality 
And what is dual denies the believing 
mind 
Which, though I word you, inexpressibly 
Extends beyond all language to allow 
One truth in contradictions. You will 
find . 
It has no past, no future, and no now. 


The great crisis occurred when the 
Fifth Patriarch decided to select his 
successor on the basis of a poetry com- 
petition. The obvious. choice was the 
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Head Monk Shen Hsiu (c. 630—706) who 
inscribed on one of the monastery’s 
white-washed walls the following orthodox 
statement of Ch’an views: 


The body is that bodhi, 
Lord Buddha’s sacred tree, 
From which the heart, 
as from a mirror-stand, shines. 
Over and over again 
x polish it endlessly ,. 
Lest it grow dim 
beneath mere dust-designs. 


However, beside it next morning the 


following statement of extreme Ch’an 
views had appeared: 


The bodhi-tree was not, 
nor any tree, a tree. 
There is no stand 
to bear the mirror’s thrust. 
Nothing, since time began, 
was, is, can ever be. 
There is no mirror: 
how can there be dust? 


The author of this poem proved to be 
a very junior monk Huineng (638-713), 
who worked as a kitchen-scullion. The 
Fifth Patriarch chose the scullion to 
succeed him, gave him the robe and 
begging-bowl symbolic of the office and, 
expecting a row to develop, advised him 
to flee the Monastery. There was indeed 
a row. Hui-neng disappeared “into the 
mountains” (there is some evidence to 
suggest that he actually fled to the eastern 
coast of Korea) and did not return for 
many years. The Ch’an sect split into 
a relatively unimportant Northern School, 
whose moderate orthodoxy was maintain- 
ed by the Head Monk who now claimed 
to be the Sixth Patriarch, and a radical 
extremist Southern School (its extremism 
symbolised by Hui-neng’s destruction of 
the robe and begging-bowl, as a result 


of which the true ‘Sixth Patriarch, himself, 
could have no successor); and from that 
Southern School.. all later schools of 
Zen have sprung. Though the Southern 
School has itself diversified into moderate 
and extremist variants, the central 
concepts of hard physical work and 
of “sudden” (rather than “gradual’’) 
enlightenment remain unchanged to this 
day, and millions of poems flowered 
from its spreading. 

The first such poem is by the greatest 
of all Japanese poets, Kakinomoto no 
Hitomaro (681—729). The poem might 
sound odd because early Ch’an concepts 
had little traceable impact in Japan; 
and Japanese Zen as we now know it 
really dervies from much later Ch’an 
ideas as developed in China under the 
Sung Dynasty (960—1279). However, 
Hitomaro was an extraordinary man 
and, from his own knowledge of conven- 
tional Taoism and Buddhism, could 
perhaps have found his own way to the 
singularities of Zen. The poem is called 
Mountain Wizard: 


This figure of a mountain wizard 
Carries both furs and fan, 

As if to show that timelessness 
Began when time began: 

Summer is winter, winter summer. 


Ah, what a Knowing man. 


Another Japanese poem from the 
same period is by the Priest Mansei 
(c. 680—c.730). It is called This World: 


To what should I compare this world? 
To the white wake left behind 

A ship that dawn watched row away 
Out of its own conceiving mind. 


The next poem, Dear Lady, is by a 
Japanese courtier, Otomo no Miyori who 
died in 774. It shows no evidence of 
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Ch’an influence, but it does show how 
a civilised courtier could turn a graceful 
compliment out of the material provided 
by Buddhist notions of reincarnation. 


You seem, dear lady, to have been 
Living in Eternity. 

Where but in that Timeless Land 

Could you thus have grown to be 

More young than when, long years ago, 

Last you deigned to dazzle me? 


The next poem is by the Korean 
monk Yong-jae (c. 705—c. 787) and is 
entitled Meeting with Bandits. To those 
familiar with the life of Buddha and with 
the Law which -goes by his name, that 
title will immediately suggest the story 
of Buddha’s own meeting with a gang of 
Indian dacoits. But this poem in fact 
relates to a real incident in the Southern 
Mountains of Korea which, as in Buddha’s 
precedent case, led to the conversion of 
the bandits. 


My mind, still unenlightened, wandered 

Witless in its shadowland: 

Searching for self, its thinking sought 

For that no thought can understand. 

Then, as I travelled to the Southern 
Mountain 

Where light, I fancied, might be found, 

I fell among this gang of bandits. 

Through the thickets which surround 

My shadowed path their weapons 
glitter: 

Brambles pierced by sudden light .... 

Things as they are and as they are not, 

Self and non-self, black and white: 

I and the bandits face the Law. 

Is that enough? Not yet, not quite. 


Not yet, not quite. The Korean mọnk 
was too conscious of the historic prece- 
dent to claim credit for the conversions 
he actually achieved: but it is clear from 


almost every line of his poem that Ch’an 
Buddhism had taken root in Korea. 

Turning back to China, here is a poem 
by Po Chu-i (772—846) about Chu 
Chuan’s outperformance of Bodhidharma’s 
nine-year meditation. It is called The 
Fast of Chu Chuan: 


For thirty aching years 

you sat and stared at a wall, 
Forgoing the sweets of this world 

for a sweeter nothingness. 
Sometimes you even laughed 

at the bell’s daft dinner-call: 
Its meaning, eat or not, 

long since grown meaningless. 


In a lighter vein Po Chu-i wrote a 
poem called Wisdom which laughed at 
the Taoists who, on the one hand, were 
always talking about the incommunicable 
wisdom of Taoism and, on the other, 
always quoting from the famous “five 
thousand character’ book, Lao Tzu’s 
The Way and Its Power. 


Those who talk know nothing: 
Those who know keep mum. 


From Lao Tzu, so one is told, 
These words of wisdom come 

But, if one is to grant 

His wisdom was not wrong, 

How comes it Lao Tzu wrote books 
Five thousand symbols long? 


Nevertheless, the next poem, Visiting the 
Master by Chia Tao (777—841), demon- 
strates that Taoist belief and practice 
were still very much alive. 


Under the pine 

his pupil gestured: 
“The Master, sir, 

is somewhere there — 
Out on the mountain 

gathering simples 
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In mist so thick 
, one can’t say where.” 


Han Shan means Cold Mountain. It is the 
name of a particularly remote mountain 
in South China, and it was also the 
name of the more famous of two highly 
eccentric monks haunting its fastnesses 
late in the 8th century. But in this 
poem by that cranky genius, of whom 
little is known though the legends are 
legion, Cold Mountain, his poem’s title, 
represents a particular condition of 
mind and spirit. 


What road, you ask, will bring you to 
Cold Mountain? 

There’s no such road; no road which 
you could find 

Beneath that ice whose glaze resists 
bright summer 

And, under hottest suns, breeds only 
blind 

Blankets of fog. 
Don’t hope to find the way 

By finding ways to match me on all 
fours. 

Your heart and mind are no wise like 
each other. 

Think. If they were, Cold Mountain 
would be yours. 


There is no formula, Han Shan is telling 
us, by conforming with which a man may 
achieve his spiritual salvation. Since 
Buddha is in everyone, be yourself and 
so find buddhahood. Imitation, that 
sincerest form of flattery, is also a sure 
way to spiritual disaster. Your own 
true nature is yours and nobody else’s. 
The same point underlies the following 
poem by the Ch’an Master Hui-chi of 
Yang-shan (814—890). The poem, both 
comic .and deadly serious as Zen work 
often is, is called Shan-shan: which is 
a colloquial phrase meaning Filthy 
Monkey. 
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“How shall I see my own true nature?” 
Yang-shan asked. 
. Chung-i replied 
“Imagine a room with six dark win- 
dows, 
Then imagine an ape inside. 
You start on the east side shouting 
shan-shan, 
Shout till the ape shouts shan-shan 
back: 
By shout and answer at all six windows 
You'll win that insight now you lack.” ` 


Yang-shan bowed and prepared to go. 

“It’s not,” he ventured, bowing deep, 

“That I miss your point; but what, 
dear master, 

What if the ape is sound asleep? 

-How shall the ape outside then see 

him?” 

Chung-i laughed as he left his chair 

To dance with his pupil, shouting 
“shan-shan, 

Look I see you everywhere.” 


The next two poems, both Japanese, 
lack the edge of Zen; but they are clear 
expressions of the Buddhist sense of 
ephemerality, a feeling especially strong 
in 9th-century Japan where it was 
believed that the period of Mappo, the 
decline of the Law of Buddha, was 
already well advanced towards the end 
of this world. The first poem, Love 
by Ono no Komachi (834—880), touches 
sadly upon the Buddhist belief that all 
“attachments to this world”? — such as 
love, even love for one’s own children 
— impeded the soul’s progress to the 
ultimate nothingness of Nirvana. 


What a thing, what a thing love is 
That makes us lathe to part 
From the appearances, 

The artifice, the art 

By which this unreal world 
Eludes the human heart. 


And the second poem Foolish Women, is 
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by the 9th-century monk, Kengei: 


These foolish women mock my shape 
As so much withered wood 

Yet, deep within its writhen wreck, 

My heart, that has withstood 
Temptations, could out-flower flowers. 


Did I but wish it should. 


The next two poems are Chinese 
works from Sung times. The first, Selves, 
is by Wang An-shih (1021—1086): 


I’ve been, no doubt, both cow and horse 
At different times along my way, 

With all my being bent upon Bundless 
of bean-stalks, hods of hay; 

And, no doubt too, I’ve been a woman 
Finding my needs fulfilled in men. — 


Indeed, if I am truly I, 

Over and over and over again 

The wheel of change must alter me. 
But if, impassioned, one resists, 
Pinning oneself by love or hate 

To those fool things irrealists 
Consider real, then one becomes, 
Thus thing-enslaved, oneself a thing. 


Things are not Self. The wise must wait 
Through endless years of hoof and wing, 
Through fur and fin and cloven flesh 
For no-thing; for enlightening. 


And the second Sung poem is by 
Wang’s great political rival, Su Tung-po 
(1036—1101), who is considered to be 
one of the greatest poets the world has 
ever known. The poem is called Mount 
Lu, a strange place famous throughout 
China and throughout Chinese literature 
both for its remarkable natural beauty 
and for supernatural happenings. 


Seen from the side, a range; 
end on, a peak: 

A thing of unvarying change — 
near, far, low, high. 


Why can’t I grasp 
the whole true shape I seek? 
Because I am the mountain, 
and it I. 


It has been already mentioned that 
Chan concepts were conveyed to 
Vietnam at an early date. There, as in 
all other places where they took root, 
the concepts of Ch’an flowered into 
poetry. The following poem, The Law, 
that is the Law of Buddha, was written 
by Hue Minh who died in 1063. 


The Law exists, 
existence: 
To be and not to be are both unreal. 


Who grasps this truth shares in the 
essence of Buddha: 

On such a mind Lord Buddha sets his 
seal, 

Who sees the sameness of contrarieties 

Escapes this world’s three causes of 
distress, 

And Buddha’s moon, serence, shines 
down upon 

The boat which bears him into 
Nothingness. 


yet has no real 


That poem’s reference to Buddha 
sealing a mind reflects the practice 


whereby spiritual truth and spiritual 
authority were transmitted by a Ch’an 
master to his chosen successor (or, 
sometimes, successors). There is in facta 
much earlier Vietnamese poem by Vo 
Negon-thong (c. 750—826) which is 
specifically called On Sealing a Mind: 


Both Form and Formlessness, like all 
Things else, 
Derive their being totally from Mind. 
But Mind derives from nothing. Objects, 
too, ` 
‘Except as by its functioning defined, 
Have nowhere to exist. 
Since now you know 
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Mind’s nature and thereby your Self’s 
abode, 

Do not transmit this seal to any man 

Unfit to bear its lightness and its load. 


As a contrast to those two somewhat 
intellectualized poems about non-intellec- 
tuality, here is an anonymous Japanese 
poem from the 12th century entitied 
Curse. It is not Zen, but it is deeply 
founded in Buddhism. 


May he that lured me into love 
Yet shuns my lonely bed 

Be turned into a demon 

With three horns on his head. 


May all men shun his company, 
And may his shifty soul 

Find in some grey bog-creeping bird 
Its fit and flitting hole. 

May the cold wedge of winter 

Jam every crevice shut, 

May wind and snow and iciness 
Flick him from rut to rut. 


May both his feet freeze off him, 
And may his flesh corrode 

Into a scrawniness of grass 

At the dirt edge of the road. 
And may his way of walking 

Be shiveringly bare 

With the trembling of all rabbits, 
With the hurt limp of the hare. 


That is a poem of the people. Here is 
another Buddhist poem, decorous in 
its courtly despair, by the great Japanese 
poet, the Priest Saigyo (1118—1190). 
It is called Reality, and is one of the 
best-known poems in the whole canon 
of Japanese literature. 


Because I am not persuaded ` 
That reality is real, 

This world the world it seems, 
How should I dare to feel 
That dreams are only dreams? 


All the Japanese poems which have 


so far been discussed are Buddhist rather 
than’ Zen because, as has been mentioned 
earlier, the impact of Chinese Ch’an upon 
Japan was relatively insignificant until 
the Sung developments of Ch’an were 
conveyed to Japan during the 13th 
century. . Once the transfer of Sung 
concepts began, the flowering of Zen in 
Japan was very rapid. The priest Dogen 
(1200—1253) is the most important 
early figure concerned with that transfer. 
From his poem on the occasion of his 
own death it is obvious that Zen has 
arrived. It is called Breakthrough: 


These four and fifty years 

I’ve hung up stars in the sky, 

All to be shattered now that I take 
Death’s leap-through to be I. 


Before proceeding to other Japanese 
Zen poems, let us review a single quatrain 
by the Vietnamese Emperor Tran Thai 
Tong (1218—1277) and thus a contem- 
porary of Dogen, who was one of two 
Vietnamese Emperors who were also Zen 
masters. The poem is called Maitreya, 
that Buddha of the Future (a concept not 
unlike the Christian idea of a Redeemer) 
who waits in the Tushita Heaven eventual- 
ly to save us all. It is a concept which 
has fostered some of the finest sculpture 
in the world, particularly the bronze 
Miruk (Maitreya) statues from Korea. 
Here is the poem: 


When, by whatever means, it’s under- 
stood 

That nothing is ever born or ever dies, 

Then Buddha, born to his last 
buddhahood, 

Ends the long round of re-birth and 
demise. 


Now to revert to Japanese Zen, here 
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Magnificent! This feeling has no name 

That man can fix in words or ideograms. 

The ocean’s floor is one vast seethe of, 
flame 

And, out of nowhere, 
wooden lambs. 


leap these 


The Abbot Ikkyu (1394-1481) is 
perhaps the most famous of all Japanese 
Zen masters. Born the eldest son of the 
100th Emperor of Japan, he was hustled 
off as a boy (maybe because his mother 
was a Korean tributary princess) into 
monastic life. Largely by reason of his 
derisive sense of humour, he is the hero 
of innumerable tales known to every 
Japanese. (A television serial about 
his funnier adventures is currently running 
in Tokyo.) He was, however, very much a 
Zen master and had a decisive influence 
on much that we identify with Zen, 
such as the tea-ceremony and the style 
of painting associated with Sesshu. His 
own particular variant of Zen, the so- 
called Red Thread Zen, leads into a 
state of spiritual freedom where, quite 
literally, anything goes. In anyone 
other than Ikkyu his extravagance of 
freedom, especially of sexual freedom, 
would be condemned as license. Here 
is his poem, Disciplines: 


No man gets to heaven 
going by the book: 
Ten days in this temple 
have sent me up the wall. 
Any time you need me, 
you know where to look: 
The fish-shop, wine-shop, brothel 
will each be worth a call. 


The following anonymous Japanese 
poem makes several of those points 
whose incongruous practicality is charac- 
teristic of Japanese Zen. It is called 
Zen Teaching: 


The bay was full of moving boats. 


The master pointed. Look at those: 
Can you, from here, he asked his pupil, 
Stop those boats? His pupil rose 

And drew the shutters. 

Without hands, 

The master said in pleased surprise, 
You'd not have done it. Silently 

The sitting pupil closed his eyes. 


The next poem, also anonymous, 
is Vietnamese. Just as the poem Curse 
illustrated how deeply Buddhism had 
entered into the mentality of the Japanese 
populace, so this poem Self Discovery 
demonstrates (with a certain peasant 
rumbustuousness) the impact of 
Buddhism upon the popular mind in 
Vietnam.. 


She was wading near the temple 
Catching crabs and water-shrimps 

When, head bent above his prayer-beads, 
Looking up, he caught a glimpse 

Of her wetly bending figure. 


Whoomph! His holy mind went blank. 
Prayer became a stuttered gabble 

And his sacred scriptures sank, 
Scattered on the winds, to perish 
Soggy in the lotus-tank. 


Beads a-dangle, robe a-flutter, 

Hither and yon he flapped around 

To find that girl, but still not knowing 
What to do if she were found. 


What a laugh! To see a scholar 
Turned into a quarter-wit 

By a glimpse of bending buttock 
And the outline of a tit; 
Flummoxed where his daftest novice 
Knows the way and follows it. 


The next poem by the Korean Prime 
Minister Chong Chol (1536—1593) is no 
less iconoclastic. It is called Apostasy: 


This robe, thus ripped, shall make 
Some girl a saffron dress. 
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PH wrap this blessed rosary 

For donkey-breath to bless 

Around the butt-end of its tail 

That years of Buddhist bray, ° 

Of counting beads and chanting prayers 
May all be blown away. 

For, locked in a woman’s arms, 

I’ve learnt this truth: that prayer 

Is waste of breath, just one more form 
Of air blown out on air. 


The next two poems, also Korean, 
are by Sin Hum (1566—1628). The 
first is called Tao, and seems to be a 
particularly concise expression of Taoist 
belief and paradox. 


Do not ask me who I am. 
Names are names are names. 
I have learnt from Lao Tzu. 
Lao Tzu proclaims 

That the world is chaos, 
That the real is sham. 


I, that am here, am not here. 
I, that am not, am. 


The second is called What Power: 


Even as the flowers fade 
New growths of leaf appear. 


Under the itresistible 

Successions of the year 

Green grubs crawl up from ditches © 
To flash as dragonflies. 

What power guides this magic rule 
That all must live which dies? 


The following poem is by Kim Man-jung 
(1637—1692). It is a Korean version of 
the originally Chinese theme already 
exemplified in the poem, The Believing 
Mind, by the Third Ch’an Patriarch 
Seng-tsan way back in the seventh 
century; namely, that wake and dream, 
reality and appearance, even true and 
false, are, in the last analysis, the same. 
The poem is called False Contrast. 


If, as you dé, you still contrast 
The worlds of dream and wake, 
You cannot yet have wakened. 


How else could you mistake 
One world for two, identity 
For either real or fake? 


The spread of Ch’an concepts through- 
out the Far East has been adequately 
demonstrated by these Vietnamese, 
Korean and Japanese poems. But though 
the original impetus of Taoism, Buddhism 
and especially Ch'an Buddhism had 
weakened, such poems also continued to 
be written in China itself. Here are two 
Chinese poems from the 17th century. 
The first, Temple by Wang Shih-chen 
(1634—1711), is simple in its almost 
romantic magic. 


By the westwall gate, in dawn-light chill 
as a buttercup, 

I left for the temple. Showers had 
cleansed the temple-stairs. 


There was no-one there to meet me 
as the clean red sun came up, 

But the courtyard rang with voices 
of the wind-bells at their prayers. 


The second poem, The Gourd of Hsu 
Yu by Wang Chi-wu (1645—1725), is 
rather more subtle. 


Light as a withered leaf, 

The half-gourd hung from the tree 
Clacks as the night-wind blows. 
All sensuality 

Shackles one’s soul to this world: 
Even a sound so grey. 


It were best, that my dreams be pure, 
To throw that gourd away. 


It’s not that the gourd is small, 
Still less that the world is great, 
But under a single withered leaf 
The soul can suffocate. 


Nevertheless, the originally Chinese 
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impetus was running down in China. 
Nothing was being written there, at least 
on the traditional themes with which 
this talk is concerned, to match the raw 
power, the spiritual energy of Japanese 
poems such as the following portion of 
a Zen sermon by the Priest Manzan 
(1635—1714). It is called Beginnings. 


Look on wealth as a kind of dunghill; 

On beautiful women and handsome men 

As 80 many corpses stinking-rotten; 

On reputation as a kind of fen; 

On praise as an echo; on the vilest 
slander 

As crow-complaint, as so much caw. 


And see yourself as a fan in winter, 
The whole fat world as a dog of straw. 


“A fan in winter” is no doubt a thing 
quite useless. “A dog of straw” should 
be another useless thing, an image derived 
from those straw dogs burnt as imperial 


sacrifices after the Chinese abandoned . 


sacrificing living dogs. The Japanese, 
it can be seen, were still drawing from the 
basic well-springs of the tradition. Here 
is an example of that continuance of 
the tradition by the Japanese poetess 
Kaga no Chiyojo (1703—1775). 


What dream, what nightmare wry 
With human horror, brings 

This wretched butterfly 

To twitch its sleeping wings? 


She is perhaps better known for her poem 
on the death of her young son: 


My hunter of blue dragonflies, 

How far today 

Through the endless wither of the other 
world 

Has he wandered away? 


The Korean poet Kim Sujang (1690— 
1775) wrote the following poem on 


the theme of death. It is called Zen 


Testament. 


To the chrysanthemum 

I leave this old, sick mind; 

To that painting of blue grapes 
Whose tendrils are entwined 
So cleanlily, I leave 

My mess of tangled cares; 


And to some longer poem 
These time-distempered hairs. 


The increasing exhaustion of the 
Chinese inspiration is symbolised in the 
poem, Abandoned Temple, by Yuan 
Mei (1716—1798). 


Though years ago the last monk left 
and Buddha’s image lies 

Smashed on the floor, from one high 

- bell flat evening sunlight flares. 


How sad it is when, even now, 
one touch could energise 

That bell’s stored depth of sombre truth, 
only the last light dares. 


There was in fact one last flash of 
Chinese poetic energy in this field, the 
relatively recent work of Su Man-shu 
(1884-1918). Here is his poem, Moth 
Browed Girls: 


These moth-browed girls 
mean nothing to a mind 

Trained in the disciplines 
of Nothingness: 

Buddha has shown us 
anger and love the same. 


I shall go hence 
exactly as I came, 

Rain-hat and bamboo-cloak 
sufficient dress 

For one whose heart ; 
needs nothing from mankind. 


However, the main flow of such 
poetry during the last two centuries has 
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been running in Japan, Here is the poem 
Offerings by the Pries Ryokan (1757 — 
1831). 


Violets and dandelions 

Jumbled in my begging-bowl, 
These I offer to those Three 

Times of the Buddha which control 
The past, today, all time to come, 
For the long safety of my soul. 


In striking contrast to the Chinese dis- 
paragement of moth-browed girls, even 
the -sexual energy of Red Thread Zen 
remained alive in Japan. Here is 
Yanagawa Seigan (1789 — 1858) picturing 
himself as a Renegade Rake: 


Now just a hungry monk, gnarled staff 
in hand, 

I haul my haggard frame from door to 
door. 


If I smell of paint and powder, under- 
stand 

It is to beg, not buy, that I go once 
more 

To the singing-girls, the lights, that 
brothelland 

Which, once adored, no man can 
disadore. 


The same kind of energy fuels this last 
example of Vietnamese poetry to be 
discussed. It is by Tran Te Xuong (1870 
— 1907), and is called The Frenchman’s 


Concubine. 


Wrenching it off, she flings her ring in 


the river 

And leaves her Gascon husband to his 
greed. 

From this day on, her home shall be 
the temple. 

Companioned by its Buddhas, she'll 
not need 

Husband or children. Not, I would have 
you know, 

That prayers mean nothing to her, 
still it’s odd 


That such a doll should turn her tail on 


the world 

To seek the non-existence of a god. 

Delicious girl, had I not debts and duties 

Which bind me to this world, Pd be the 
first 

To join you in that temple where our 
natures 

Might both assuage their difference of 
thirst. 


The best modern poetess of Japan was 
Yosano Akiko (1878 — 1942). Here is 
her poem, The Flesh, which was 
specifically addressed to a Buddhist 
monk. 


What of this flesh, this breast? 
Its throbbing warmth, its rise? 
Priest, prattler about best 
Ways to be wise, be wise. 


Yosano knew all too well who and what 
she was. But Kawahigashi Hekigodo 
(1873 — 1937) shared the ancient worry 
implicit in the dream of Chuang Tzu. 
Here is his poem Hand: 


Until this hand, which killed the fly, 
Had killed that fly, my arm and wrist 
Ended in nothing. Who am I 

Whose hand, till then, did not exist? 


The next poem, by Kitahara Hakushu 
(1885 — 1942), is a modern portrait of 
Lao Tzu, the Taoist Master who stands at 
the very beginning of the tradition. 


The sage was seated, utterly alone, 
In a white cart drawn by a single blue- 
skinned ox. 
His journey has no end, whose paradox 
Established that inaction is its own 
Activity; .that, in the emptied heart, 
The not-self and the self become the 
same. 
His own heart, self-disowned, long since 
became 
Free, empty, unconcerned. 
The rumbling cart 
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Approached Kankoku. Houses came in 


sight. 

The driver, thoughtless, hurried his ox’s 
pace. 

“Why hurry?” said the sage. His tone 
was light, 

His smile remote. Mountains endure. 
No less, 

Rivers run on and the day-star keeps 
its place. 

Remote his eyelids. Pure their lone- 
liness. 


This poem is undoubtedly a fine 
manifestation of the teaching of the 
ancient master, but its portrait of a 
paradoxical quietist sounds almost toc 
paradoxical; arid quietist to the point of 
inanition. However, the real power, the 
drive, the edge, even the menace of the 
long tradition re-emerges as itself a kind 
of soul-blinding enlightenment in the 
work of Kitahara’s friend and disciple, 
the greatest of all modern Japanese poets, 
Hagiwara Sakutaro (1886 — 1942). We 
could talk forever about Hagiwara, but let 
us content ourselves with reading two of 
his poems which fall within the tradition. 
The first is Mountain Pilgrims. Like Lao 
Tzu’s Ultimates, it, too, is concerned with 
ultimates. 


Mountains infringe upon each other, 
Fold upon crumpled fold. 
At the sharp-walled bottom of the deep 
valley 
The torrent shines a cold 
Nicked narrowness which runs away; 
While, on the ridge between 
Savage crests, a line of human 
Creatures can be seen 
Whitely walking. 
Ah, what sadness 
Blooms in the watching heart. 
Would that I could out-climb self, 
Learn the hermit’s art, 
But such far heights remain invisible 
Even to those 


Willing to climb them, willing to venture 
Onto their ultimate snows: 

Ultimate winds and ultimate snows 

Too fierce to understand. 

Willing to climb, my hand trembles: 
. This dappledly shuddering hand. 


The second Hagiwara poem is called 
When I Awoke, a near-contemporary re- 
statement of the ancient theme that wake 
and dream, reality and appearance, are in 
fact one. 


When I awoke from that so lonely 
dream 

I found myself asleep : 

There where the deepening valley runs 
most deep. 

I heard, all round, the sound of water- 
falls. 

In the depths of this mountain, far from 
any village, 

Beyond the last rough inns, 

Safe in the girdle of great mountain-walls 

My last, real, dream begins. 


In is very obvious that the tradition is 
still alive to this very day. As an indica- 
tion of its continuing vitality, let us read 
one last poem, called (appropriately 
enough) The Heart of the Matter, by 
Tanikawa Shuntaro, the best of living 
Japanese poets, who was born in 1931. 


Things like odour, things that exist 
Now, but already cease to be: 
Things that do not exist, like time, 
Yet have real superfluity. 


Things that cannot, come what may, 
Ever be snagged on a brick wall: 
Things that can’t be given names, 
Things, like light, innominable, 

- A horsefly in the flat 
Light, its humming wings; 
The intonation of things; 
It is things like that, 
Things that no tongue can utter, 
Are the heart of the matter. 


* This paper was originally published in Asian & Pacific Quarterly of Cultural and Social Affairs, Vol. XIII, No. 2 
(Summer 1981). It is reprinted with permission of the publisher. 


The Painter Immortal: Wu Tao-tzu 


Wayne Lee 


The unrivalled painter of religious 
artwork during the golden age of T’ang 
Hsuan-tsung (reigned 712 A.D. to 756 
A.D.) and, some assert, the greatest 
master in the entire history of Chinese 
painting was Wu Tao-tzu. Living at a 
time when Buddhism, which had been 
transplanted from India to China four 
centuries previously, and the indigenous 
religion Taoism enjoyed widespread 
popularity and patronage, Wu earned 
fame as the embodiment of the power of 
the gods because of his seemingly preter- 
natural talents: An indication of the 
high esteem his extraordinary abilities 
commanded. was that at least three 
hundred temples in Ch’ang-an and 
Loyang, the imperial capitals, boasted 
creations by him during his lifetime. 
Furthermore, the emperor invited him to 
enter the Imperial Painting Academy, 
and thus become subject to imperial 
commands and favors. 

Although the vast majority of his 
works were destroyed during the imperial 
persecution of Buddhism in the mid-ninth 
century A.D., Wu’s stature in the world 
of Chinese painting was assured by the 
innovations he introduced; these were 
later adopted in the ninth to eleventh 


century by artists who desired to emulate 
his style and thus leave a glorious name 
to posterity. In this way, his name 
became so intimately identified with 
religious art that his creations became 
the standards of excellence in these later 
years. Moreover, Wu’s name and paintings 
became revered in Japan, which un- 
abashedly modeled its arts on the most 
awe-inspiring nation in the Far East at 
that time; in fact, he was accorded the 
distinction of being regarded as the 
virtual founder of Japanese painting.’ 
Because of his prodigious talents, the 
sobriquets of “Painter Immortal” and 
“Prince of Painters of All Generations” 
were bestowed on him exclusively. ` 

One example of his religious works 
which has survived the centuries and 
human destructiveness is entitled “The 
Ruler of Heaven Delivers a Child” (see 
Figure One). This painting depicts the 
King of Heaven assisting at the birth of 
the Buddha amid an assemblage of gods, 
spirits, and humans. Like many of his 
contemporary fellow artists, Wu helped 
to promote the trend of making Buddhist 
personages appear more Chinese and 
this-worldly, in contrast to earlier depic- 
tions of Buddhist gods and spirits, which 
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bore Indian features and transcendent 
countenances.” 

Wu’s paintings were characterized by 
bold, free, rapid brush-strokes which 
diverged sharply from the meticulous, 
detailed brushwork prevalent at that 
time. One of his works depicting the Five 
Wise Emperors of antiquity accompanied 
` by a thousand officers and officials was 
said to be so powerfully rendered that 
Wu’s contemporary, the renowned poet 
Tu Fu, remarked that it shook the palace 
walls.? The Prince of Painters reportedly 
never made preliminary sketches of the 
projects he undertook, but instead drew 
on his own experiences, his boundless 
imagination, Buddhist scripture and 
folklore, and, according to some, divine 
inspiration in creating his masterpieces. 
In at least one instance, he studied a 
Buddhist classic until he could attain 
profound comprehension of its principles; 
only then did he commit his ideas to 
brush and ink.* Hence, he was one of 
the first to employ the technique of 
deep contemplation followed by rapid 
execution. His purpose was not so much 
to delineate precisely what he saw in the 
physical world but to give his mental 
perceptions material form. . 

A number of anecdotes describe the 
swiftness and self-assuredness with which 
Wu wielded his brush. People who 
witnessed the artist in action reported 
that when he painted haloes around the 
head of Buddha, he never used any 
measuring instruments; instead, his brush 
moved like a whirlwind ... as if it had 
been guided and controlled by a god.° 

According to’ another story, a certain 
general named P’ei Min requested Wu to 
paint scenes from Buddhist scriptures 
on the walls of a temple for his mother, 
who had just died; in this way, the general 
hoped to gain graces for his deceased 


parent, and thus spare her any punish- 
ment due her in the afterlife. In order 
to perform this favor, Wu made a counter 
request and asked the general to do his 
renowned sword dance, which would 
provide Wu with the required inspiration 
to paint. This is what transpired: 


Min changed from his mourning robes 
into everyday dress, [mounted] his 
horse, and set off at a gallop as if he 
were flying. Now he would wheel to 
the left, now turn to the right, brandish- 
ing his sword; then all of a sudden 
[he threw it] several hundred feet up 
into the clouds. It shet downward 
like a flash of lightning; Min reached 
out his hand with the scabbard to 
catch it, but the sword ... pierced...a 
building and fell within, much to the 
amazement and terror of the thousands 
of onlookers. [Wu] Tao-tzu at that point 
pulled out his brush, set to work on the 
wall as suddenly as a wind springing up, 
and so created one of the wonders of 
the world.® 


In another account, the emperor sent 
both him and the foremost landscapist 
at that time Li Ssu-hsun to Szechwan 
Province. They were commissioned to 
study the scenery along the Cha-ling 
River there, then return to the capital 
and paint murals of that magnificent 
scenery on one of the palace walls. While 
Li spent his time drawing sketches, Wu 
sat and contemplated the beauty before 
him. Li returned to the capital first, 
and spent three months completing the 
project; just as he was about to finish 
his work, Wu arrived back in Ch’ang-an 
and composedly dashed off one hundred 
miles of the riverscape, thus completing 
his assignment in a single day. The 
emperor was exceedingly pleased with 
both versions and rewarded the two artists 
accordingly.’ 
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This encounter between two of the 
artistic giants of the time is both dramatic 
and fascinating. Nonetheless, it suffers 
from a chronological flaw. The emperor 
_is supposed to have sent both court 
painters to Szechwan in the second 


half of his reign. If Hsuan-tsung did’ 


indeed commission such paintings, Li 
Ssu-hsun could not have been one of the 
participants since he died shortly after 
the emperor assumed the throne in 
712 A.D. On the other hand, the dating 
for this competition could be erroneous; 
it could have taken place in the early 
years of the emperor’s reign, when both 
artists served in the court concurrently. 
However, assuming that the central 
figures in this competition were in fact 
Wu and Li, this anecdote is noteworthy 
because the two masters represented 
two antithetical schools of painting. 
Li has become- regarded as the founder 
of the meticulous style mentioned above; 
moreover, he employed brilliant blue, 
green, and gold in his creations. Wu, 
on the other hand, painted in ink 
monochrome and used bold, dynamic 
strokes. In addition, this story is signifi- 
cant because it marks one of the first 
times that any emperor ordered a land- 
scape to be painted on a palace wall; 
previous Chinese monarchs ordinarily 
commissioned the painting of inspiring 
personages from China’s past as decora- 
tions for the palace. Therefore, this 
account demonstrates that landscape 
painting, which had been treated as mere 
embellishment for human figure paintings 
in former ages, had come into its own, 


and that Wu was a pioneer in this new 


trend. 

Besides the almost super-human 
energy with which he worked, Wu’s art 
was marked by his brush control and 
by his economic use of ink. His skill 


with a brush and ink was so inspired that 
he could make strokes that began as 
broad as a ribbon and ended as fine as 
a strand of hair.? In part at least, this 
masterful control of the brush and his 
dynamic lines may be attributed to 
the tutelage of Chang Hsu, the master 
calligrapher under whom Wu studied.’° 
Moreover, Wu’s creations were executed 
in black ink, and displayed tones that 
ranged from light gray to deepest black. 
Furthermore, he is said to have been 
intentionally sparing in his use of ink,! 
which may partially explain how he was 
able to complete the Chia-ling Riverscape 
so expeditiously. This extraordinary 
command of brush and ink hence gave 
his strokes the rhythmic vitality every 
Chinese painter, as well as calligrapher, 
attempts to impart to his works. 

Moreover, Wu used clay figures as 
models for his paintings, which would 
give the subjects a solid, three-dimensional 
look. In his early years, he studied 
both sculpture and painting under an 
established artisan;'? at this time both 
art forms were regarded as allied and 
inseparable. As a result, it was common 
for artisans who produced paintings 
for shrines and temples throughout 
the T’ang empire to do statuary also. 
During his apprenticeship, therefore, Wu 
not only became skilled in painting and 
sculpturing, but also discovered how one 
could enhance the other. 

All these factors — the vibrancy of 
his brushwork, his use of tones, and his 
insights into three-dimensionalism — 
resulted in masterpieces which seemed 
to bring his paintings to life. Since he 
lived at a time when religion and supersti- 
tion played vital roles in everyday life and 
the people regarded artists as magicians, !° 
it is no wonder that the garments of the 
angels he drew were reported to billow in 
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the wind, his dragons flew and produced 
rain (which is the way Chinese cosmology 
explained this natural phenomenon), and 
his people actually breathed. 

Figure Two, a rubbing of a stone 
engraving inspired by one of Wu’s paint- 
ings, is a portrait of Confucius; it provides 
a vivid, although indirect, example of how 
vibrant Wu’s brushwork could be. The 
next one (Figure Three) is entitled The 
Five Heavenly Rulers with Their Retinues 
in Procession. With a little imagination, 
one can almost hear the garments of these 
personages rustle as they make their 
dignified way to some unspecified gather- 
ing. This wood-cut reproduction also 
illustrates Wu’s: unlimited imagination, 
as each individual’s pose and face are 
unique. 

A story told about a donkey Wu 
once drew further attests to the realism 
found in his paintings. While staying at a 
monastery one night, he was treated 
discourteously by the monks there. In 
retaliation, he drew a donkey on one of 
the walls. "During the entire night, the 
din created by furniture being kicked 
to splinters resounded throughout the 
monastery. In the morning, the monks 
saw the damage wreaked by the animal, 
which looked healthy enough to ruin 
every piece of furniture in the place if 
given the chance. The monks quickly 
realized they had no other alternative 
but to apologize, which they hastily 
did. Moreover, they implored the Prince 
of Painters to erase his work. Thus, Wu’s 
dignity was restored and the monastery 
was spared further destruction." 

Furthermore, his depictions of the 
Buddhist hell exemplify that Wu’s master- 
pieces could be terrifyingly realistic. 
(See Figure Four.) Despite that it lacked 
the conventional mountain of knives on 
which sinners would be impaled,. boiling 


pots of oil, and ox-headed and horse-faced 
demons found in other renditions of the 
underworld, fishmongers and butchers 
who saw Wu’s visions of hell were so 
stricken by them that they changed their 
means of livelihood rather than continue 
to violate the Buddhist injunction against 
the taking of any form of life.’* Others 
who viewed this work began to shake 
and shudder even though the weather was 
warm, and their hair stood on end.' 


. If these reports of the effects his paintings 


had on people were at least partially true, 
then Wu’s creations not only appealed 
to the esthetic sensibilities of his audience 
but also possessed the power to reform 
his contemporaries. Few masters could 
boast of such soul-quaking achievements. 

Besides exhibiting originality and 
admonitions to mend one’s ways, this 
work is noteworthy for its social egalitari- 
anism. As is evident in this painting, 
Wu was not reluctant to people his hell 
with the upper class, as well as with 
common people. All varieties of evil- 
doers were depicted in handcuffs and foot 
shackles, regardless of whether they were 
wealthy persons, influential officials, or 
everyday miscreants.'? One can imagine 
the dismay and vexation of the rich and 


‘the powerful in the highly structured 


society of T’ang China to this artist’s 
impertinent unconventionality; moreover, 
the common folk must have taken con- 
siderable delight in what they probably 
regarded as just deserts, although some- 
what premature, for their so-called social 
betters. 

In addition to raising the moral level 


‘of his contemporaries, his works were 


said to be especially efficacious against 
demons and other evil spirits. People 
in his day even attributed powers of 
exorcism to his paintings. Wu once 
painted a portrait of the fabled demon 


} 
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exorciser Chung K’uei in a dramatic, 
forceful pose. The story behind this 
masterpiece bears repeating. 

After traveling to Shensi Province, 
the emperor fell ill with a fever that 
produced nightmares. In one of these 
a demon appeared dressed in red pants 
and wearing only one shoe while the other 
dangled from his belt. Throughout the 
night, the demon annoyed and taunted 
the monarch mercilessly. Finally, Hsuan- 
tsung could tolerate its pranks no longer, 
and was just about to summon his guards 
when a huge man appeared. This visitor 
was clad in blue, wore a tattered official’s 
cap, and had an official’s tablet thrust 
in his belt. It was Chung K’uei, the 
renowned demon chaser. Chung immedi- 
ately grabbed the intruder, gouged out 
one of its eyes, and gulped it down. 
The exorcist then introduced himself to 
the emperor, related his background, 
and explained that he was simply carrying 
out a pledge to protect the royal house 
from all evil. spirits in return for post- 
humous honors conferred on him by a 
former T’ang ruler. When Hsuan-tsung 
awoke, his fever had abated; he sum- 
moned Wu at once to transform his dream 
into tangible form lest it fade irrevocably 
from his memory. Working from the 
emperor’s description, the artist drew 
Chung K’uei in the act of blinding the 
demon. After the portrait was completed, 
Hsuan-tsung was astonished at how accu- 
rately and vividly Wu had captured the 
figure of the exorcist.?? 

While this artistic genius basked in 
the acclaim and awe of his generation 
and of subsequent ones, he began life 
inauspiciously and unassumingly. in Honan 
Province in 680 A.D. Wu was orphaned 
when very young, and spent his youth 
in poverty. Nevertheless, he exhibited 
an. exceptional talent for painting at an 


early age. As was mentioned above, 
religious art in general, and murals 
in particular, were in vogue; countless 
artisans made a living by painting Buddhist 
or Taoist themes on the walls of temples 
and monasteries, as well as by sculpturing 
Buddhist and Taoist gods, worthies, 
and spirits. Having apprenticed himself 
to one of these artisans, Wu eventually 
progressed to a level where he became a 
full-fledged artist. It was perhaps at this 
time that he also studied calligraphy 
under Chang Hsu, and discovered how a 
brush and black ink could produce a 
multitude of lines in varying widths and 
tones. 

A few years later, he attracted the 
attention of a noble, who employed 
him as a minor official and also as a 
prison functionary in Shantung Province. 
Like most young men, he probably 
aspired to secure a government position, 
which could lead to a glorious career 
that would redound to the honor of his 
ancestors. Because he was extraordinarily 
intelligent, Wu was soon promoted to 
a military position, and was once sent to 
Szechwan on official business: While 
there, he experienced first-hand the 
beauty of the local scenery, which 
aroused in him an intense fascination for 
and dedication to landscape painting. 
As a consequence, he resolved to improve 
his artistic prowess, and thus set the 
foundations for his later works. This 


‘trip to Szechwan may also have provided 


him with at least a basic familiarity with 
the scenery along the Chia-ling River, 
and therefore partially account for the 
alacrity with which Wu painted the 
riverscape in the palace.”° 

Upon his return to Shantung, the 
Painter Immortal resigned his positions, 
and subsequently wandered the length 
and breadth of the empire. In this way, 
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he gradually enlarged his artistic horizons, 
which led to a maturation of his skills 
and the spread of his reputation. After 
a time, he roved back to his birthplace 
Loyang, and turned his full attention to 
mural paintings. His fame waxed and even- 
tually reached the ears of Hsuantsung, 
who was said to have gone personally 
to view some of Wu’s creations in Loyang. 
This event marked the pinnacle of Wu’s 
career, because the emperor was greatly 
impressed by Wu’s talents and appointed 
. him to serve in the painting academy. 
In addition, Hsuan-tsung conferred the 
title of “Doctor of Inner Teaching” on 
the artist and, shortly thereafter, made 
Wu a companion to his elder brother,”! a 
prince who excelled in horse paintings.?* 
Moreover, the emperor enjoined the 
Prince of Painters of All Generations not 
to work except on royal command. 
During this time, Wu’s name was men- 
tioned in the same breath with the 
incomparable masters of previous ages, 
such as Ku K’ai-chih and Chang Seng-yu; 
if any comnnoisseur’s collection lacked 
a creation by any of these painters, that 
collection would simply not be regarded 
as noteworthy.” All this fame was 
lavished on Wu when he was approximate- 
ly thirty years old. 

These golden years in Wu’s career 
saw the production of his most important 
masterpieces and therefore his most 
significant contributions to the world 
of art. As his reputation grew, people 
of all ages and from every class of society 
flocked to see him ply his brush. This is 
one aspect of Wu’s art that especially set 
him apart from the other court painters 
during the reign of Hsuan-tsung and from 
the master painters of other ages: Wu 
may claim to be the most popular artist 
of his time. (The word “popular” is used 
here in its widest sense.) Because the 


court artists worked at the pleasure and 
will of the emperor, their works could 
be viewed only by a restricted minority 
who were fortunate enough to work or 
to live in the palace. Moreover, the 
scholar officials who painted as an avoca- 
tion usually shared their works only 
among their social peers. The Prince of 
Painters, on the other hand, had been 
commissioned to do work in hundreds 
of temples both before and after he 
entered the court. In this way, his 
masterpieces received considerably more 
public exposure than his fellow artists- 
in-residence. All sorts of people — 
commoners and nobles, soldiers and 
tradesmen, believers and non-believers, 
Chinese as well as foreigners — not only 
had the privilege of viewing murals 
executed by Wu’s own hand but, more 
happily, had opportunities to witness 
in person the Painter Immortal at work. 
Hence, whether they realized it or not, 
count-observers could claim the rare 
honor of coming in contact with one of 
the promethean artists of that age, and 
of any age. 

One measure of how valued and 
valuable his works became is noted in 
a contemporary record. The original cost 
of a screen painted by Wu was 2,000 
dollars; when it was resold, the same 
screen had a price-tag of 15,000.74 
Furthermore, it appears that the acclaim 
he enjoyed could cause inferiority 
complexes among his peers. In one 
anecdote, a fconow painter named Yang 
was so daunted by the Painter Immortal’s 
achievements that he quickly determined 
he could never surpass Wu. Consequently, 
Yang burned his brushes; destroyed his 
inkstones, and took up a new career as 
a sculptor.?° 

According to art records at that 
time, Wu completed hundreds of murals 
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for temples and for the emperor, and 
more than a hundred scrolls. Most of 
these were of Buddhist figures and from 
Buddhist tales. However, as is evident 
from the various legends regarding his 
accomplishments, his paintings went 
beyond religious art. He was equally 
gifted in portraiture and landscapes 
(see Figure Five) and, as the following 
` story relates, in other genres of the art. 

Besides working in the court or at 
various temples, Wu often accompanied 
the emperor on his journeys. It was on 
one of these outings that the painter 
met General P’ei Min. On- another, the 
Prince of Painters traveled to Mount T’ai 
with Hsuan-tsung, who was required to 
conduct prescribed rites for worshipping 
Heaven and Earth there. On the return 
trip, the emperor gazed back upon the 
retinue of soldiers that escorted him, and 
was struck by the magnificent pageantry 
of banners, flags, and troops. Thereupon, 
he ordered Wu and another eminent court 
painter to collaborate in reproducing 
the awesome spectacle. While the other 
artist, who specialized in portraits of 
the royal person, painted the emperor 
astride one of his favorite steeds, Wu was 
responsible for the landscape, vehicles, 
bridges, soldiers and the emperor’s 
attendants, equipage, birds, and canopies. 
This account thus demonstrated how 
versatile an artist Wu was.” 

Hence, the records provide a clear 
idea of Wu’s artistic attainments and a 
fair. amount of details about his life. 
However, aside from the hints about 
his personality that can be gleaned from 
his paintings and from the anecdotes 
about him, the sources are, for the most 
part, silent about the kind of person 
he was. According to one biography, 
he loved to drink and habitually partook 
of spirits before taking up his brush.?’ 


In this regard and also in his seemingly 
spontaneous style of creating art, Wu 
was similar to his colorful contemporary, 
the poet Li Po. Tales about Li’s capacious 
thirst for wine and his phenomenal 
ability to dash off some of his most 
inspired verse after a bout of drinking 
abound and have become an accepted 
feature of his fame. Although itis difficult 
to verify that Wu did indeed execute 
works while under the influence of 
intoxicants, it is not unimaginable that 
wine helped to unleash Wu’s creative 
powers in some instances. Whether or 
not Li and Wu ever met to share a pot 
of wine must be left in the realm of 
conjecture; however, the chances are 
excellent that, at the very least, their 
paths did cross, since Li Po served for a 
few years in the court of T’ang Hsuan- 
tsung while Wu was an artist-in-residence. 
One can only speculate about the master- 
pieces that might have resulted had the 
Poet Immortal and the Painter Immortal 
gone off to a local wine-shop together. 

History notes that Wu was still living 
when the imperial general and favorite 
An Lu-shan led his devastating rebellion 
against the T’ang throne in 755 A.D., 
and when the capitals of Ch’ang-an and 
Loyang were recaptured two years after. 
By that time, the court was no longer 
the glorious, scintillating center of power 
and culture. The House of T’ang had 
been shaken to its foundation by the 
insurrection, and countless treasures of 
painting and poetry, which this era 
justifiably took pride in, were irretrievab- 
ly consigned to extinction. The aged 
emperor Hsuan-tsung had abdicated in 
favor of his son when the catastrophe 
erupted; after Ch’ang-an had been re- 
captured from the rebels, he returned 
from his refuge in Szechwan and went 
to live in retirement. At this time, Wu 
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was close to seventy-five years old. 
Shortly thereafter, the artist laid down 
` his brush for the last time. 

As with his life, so also was Wu’s 
passing shrouded in the kind of fantasy 
and myth that befits an immortal. This 
tale, ironically enough, may also serve 
as an allegory regarding the fate of his 
masterpieces. According to this account, 
the emperor instructed the painter to do 4 
landscape on one of the palace walls. 
Wu did as he was commanded, but put 
up a screen to conceal his labors. When 
the assignment was completed, the 
emperor, perhaps for the thousandth 
time, could only marvel at Wu’s divine 


talent with the brush. Upon scrutinizing 
the mural, Hsuan-tsung noticed that a 
cave with a door had been painted in a 
corner of the masterpiece. When the 
emperor inquired about the occupant 
of the cave, the Prince of Painters replied 
that a spirit resided there. After saying 
this, Wu clapped his hands, the door to 
the cave swung open, and the painter 
entered. Before the emperor could 
respond to what he was witnessing, 
the door closed firmly and the entire 
landscape vanished without a trace. 
Thus, the Painter Immortal made his 
exit from this world.”® 
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Fig. 5 


The Apotheosis of Kuan Yü 


Mitchell A. Silk 


Deification of deceased prominent 
figures, while being a phenomenon 
shared by many cultures, has evolved 
in China to the point where the process 
has come to play a notable role in the 
religious life of the Chinese. The cult 
of Kuan Yii is an example of one of the 
more prominent contemporary national 
cults of deified men. While Kuan was a 
great military hero during his day, he was 
no more a “god” than you or I. However, 
owing to social, religious, and ethicopoliti- 
cal needs, as well as the crystalization of 
storytelling, the man Kuan Yü, who 
lived centuries ago, now takes such 
names as Kuan Kung, Lord Kuan, or 
Kuan Ti, the god Kuan. 

Kuan Yu was a native of Ch’ang-p’ing 
village in Hsieh-chou (in modern-day 
Shansi province). He lived at a time when 
Han dynasty China had fallen into a 
state of military decadence and was 
divided into three kingdoms: Wei, located 
in the Yellow River plains in North 
China, governed by Ts’ao Ts’ao; Wu, 
located in the lower Yangtze valley in 
the central east, ruled by Sun Ch’tan; 
and Shu, located in the upper Yangtze 
valley in the southwest, controlled by Liu 
Pei. Rightly so, the era from A.D. 222— 
265 is known as the Three Kingdoms 


Period. 

Kuan is not his real surname but one 
merely assumed by him so as to hide his 
identity during his escape from his native 
place of Ch’ang-p’ing.' On reaching 
Cho-chou (in modern-day Hopei province), 
Kuan made the acquaintance of a butcher 
named Chang Fei and a seller of straw 
shoes named Liu Pei.2 Linked by 
common interests, the three entered into 
a relationship of sworn brotherhood and 
organized a military force to restore 
the legitimate government of the Han 
dynasty against usurpers.* Their short- 
term goal was to disband a group of 
religious rebels, the Yellow Turbans, 
and in the long-term it was their wish 
to restore political unity by humbling 
their two main opponents, Sun Ch’tian 
and Ts’ao Ts’ao. 

Kuan possessed the desirable Con- 
fucian virtues of loyalty and righteousness 
and constantly exhibited these traits 
during his military career.* These 
admirable qualities made Kuan’s story a 
popular one among the Chinese and they 
eventually raised him to his elevated 
stature in the eyes of his countrymen.° 
Kuan’s loyalty was seen immediately 
by Liu Pei (who had been chosen by the 
three brothers to command the Shu army) 
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as Liu appointed Kuan as a battalion 
commander in the new Shu army.°® 

Kuan proved his worth as an awesome 
warrior and unselfish patriot and was 
soon promoted to “Acting Director for 
County Business” in the city of Hsia- 
pei (in modern-day Hupei province).’ 
In the year 200, the leader of the Wei 
army (one of Liu, Kuan, and Chang’s 
fiercest rivals), Ts’ao Ts’ao, captured 
Kuan. During his captivity, Kuan lived 
up to his righteous and sincere personality 
when he refused to defect over to Ts’ao 
Ts’ao’s side even under threat. Ts’ao 
Ts’ao in turn conceded to Kuan’s superior 
character and released him.? 

After returning to his leader, Liu 
Pei, Kuan intensified his efforts and won 
victory on top of victory.!° In the 


meantime Kuan earned many appoint- 


ments including Governor of Hsiang-yang 
(in modern-day Hupei province), General 
of “Defeating the Enemy,” and General 
Viceroy of Ch’ing-chou (in modern-day 
Hupei province).’1 The epitome of 
Kuan’s career came in 219 when he was 
promoted to Head General of the Shu 
army.'* Unfortunately, Kuan’s brilliant 
career ended in tragedy when he was 
captured by the opposing forces of 
Sun Ch’tian and later executed along with 
his son, after they refused to betray 
Liu Pei.}% 

Owing to the moral and political 
distinction that Kuan won during his 
lifetime, he was bestowed with many 
honorary titles after his death. The 
posthumous titles that were awarded to 
Kuan marked the initial stage of his 
apotheosis. The ethicopolitical aspect 
that grew out of this case of deification is 
quite symbolic. More specifically, Kuan’s 
civic values of loyalty, righteousness, and 
devoted support for legitimate govern- 
ment rule were the main reasons why this 
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cult was supported throughout China by 
both the government and the gentry.!* 

After his death, Kuan was worshipped 
first as a hero, until he was finally given 
a place among the gods. The first step in 
the course of his elevation to quasi-divine 
rank came shortly after his death when he 
was given the title of “Marquis of Martial 
Dignity” (Chuang Mu Hou) by Liu Pei’s 
son and successor, Hou Chu.'5 Aside 
from two minor honors in 583 and 676, 
no other official notice was given to 
Kuan for several centuries. 

The Sung dynasty was founded in 
960, and in 1008 the Northern Sung 
emperor Chen Tsung issued an imperial 
order to the effect that a temple be 
erected to Kuan’s memory outside the 
West Gate of the capital of Kuan’s native 
Hsieh-chou."® A tablet bearing the 
inscription “Illustrious Martial Prince” 
(Hsien Lieh Wang) was presented at 
Kuan’s temple in 1096 by the emperor 
Che Tsung.'’ In 1101, the superstitious 
Hui Tsung bestowed upon Kuan the title 
of “Loyal and Gracious Duke” (Chung 
Hui Kung), and then in 1108 conferred 
upon Kuan the additional title of “Prince 
of War and Peace” (Wu An Wang).!8 
The two words “Righteous and Cour- 
ageous” (I Yung) were prefixed to the 
above title in 1133.!% The military 
success that Hui Tsung perhaps anticipated 
through his assiduous promotion of the 
cult of Kuan Yü did not, however, materi- 
alize. In fact, as history tells us, it was 
during Hui Tsung’s reign that the Sung 
dynasty was pushed south by the Golden 
Tartars, and thereby lost political control 
over the greater part of the northern 
provinces. 

Despite the Sung’s military decline, 
Hui Tsung’s successors continued to 
bestow honors upon the long-dead Kuan. 
Kao Tsung of the Southern Sung dynasty 
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granted Kuan the title of “Prince of 
Martial Dignity, Righteousness, and 
Courage” (Chuang Mu I Yung Wang).?° 
Then in 1187, the emperor Hsiao Tsung 
added the title of “Heroic and Helpful 
Prince” (Ying Chi Wang)! 

Kuan Yü was not again honored until 
the Yuan (Mongol) dynasty, at which 
time (in 1329) there was a confirmation 
of many of his titles and the two words 


“Illustrious and Spiritual’? (Hsien Ling) ' 


were added.”* | 

The founding of the Ming dynasty 
was declared in 1368. The first emperor, 
Hung-wu (named for his “‘vast military 
power”), who was an adept practitioner 
of the martial arts and had proven himself 
as an awesome fighter on the battlefield, 
exhibited his respect for Kuan Yü by 
confirming Kuan’s former titles and 
adding that of the “Marquis of Han 
Shou” (Han-shou T’ing-hou).?° The 
Hung-wu emperor extended his gesture 
by building a temple to Kuan Yü in the 
capital in 1387.74 

No other honors were conferred upon 
Kuan until the late Ming. In 1591 Kuan 
was granted state honors when his image 
was adorned with a state robe and cap, 
and he was given the new title of 


“Glorious Protector” (Hsien Yu).? While 


there is some uncertainty as to the exact 
date when Kuan first took on the title 
of “ti” (a term equivalent to “god” or 
“deified being”), it is generally agreed 
that this “divine” promotion came three 
years later in 1594 when the emperor 
Shen-tsung gave Kuan the title of “In- 
harmony-with-heaven, Protector-of-the- 
kingdom, and Righteous god”? (Hsieh- 
tien Hu-kuo Chung-I Ta Ti).?° 

The late Ch’ing / early Republican 
period was the last point at which Kuan 
was given official recognition. In 1856 
Kuan received the title of “Great Teacher 


or Sage” (Kuan fu-tzu) following the sup- 
pression of the T’ai-p’ing Rebellion.” 
There is no evidence of any other state 
title being given to Kuan in the remainder 
of the Ch’ing dynasty. However, Kuan 
did receive official recognition just two 
years after the founding of the Republic 
of China. This honor occurred in 1914 
when President Yuan Shih-kai, himself’ 
a military hero, ordered a temple built 
to house Kuan Yt and a sung military 
figure, Yo Fei.?® 

After sketching the basic steps in 
Kuan’s divine elevation, some attention 
should be devoted to the politics and 
motives behind Kuan’s rise in stature 
from man to god. The motives behind 
increased government support of the cult 
of Kuan Yii and Kuan’s process of deifica- 
tion are linked by ethical and/or political 
needs of the Chinese. Therefore, one sees 
the ethicopolitical’ needs miaterializing 
through the means of myth and legend 
until the subject, in this case Kuan Yü, 
rises in stature, and takes a place in the 
pantheon of Chinese folk gods. 

Let us begin with the title conferred 
upon Kuan by Hou Chu. It is observed 
that this title came shortly after rumors 
arose to the effect that Kuan appeared 
on numerous occasions “‘at the head 
of an irresistible force of demon (or 
angel) soldiers ... to rescue outnumbered 
armies and beleagured garrisons.”?? While 
this happening may be a matter of coinci- 
dence, the need of support is still ever- 
present. Furthermore, as will be shown 
below, this phenomenon is recurring 
throughout Kuan’s deification. 

One may also note many strange 
stories appearing during the next period 
in which many honors were showered 
upon Kuan (ca. early llth century to 
mid-12th century). The first myth of 
this stage tells how Kuan in 1044, after 
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being summoned by the emperor, rid 
a temple, supposedly erected by the 
Yellow Emperor, of a noxious demon. 
As the story goes: 


... the spirit of Kuan ... in his 
majesty’s presence at once promised to 
carry out the imperial commands. 
A few days afterwards a black cloud 
rose over the demonhaunted pond, 
and for a brief space of time there raged 
a violent thunderstorm. The people 
of the district were greatly alarmed, 
especially when they heard the clashing 
of arms in an aerial battle and the 
charging of invisible horses. In due 
time the storm passed away and the air 
cleared. The demon had been utterly 
vanquished and never gave any further 
trouble. °° 


Stories such as this may serve to explain 
the steady support of the cult of Kuan 
Yü during the Northern Sung period. 
However, it is, after all, true that Kuan 
did not bring any military successes as 
the Golden Tartars pushed the dynasty 
further and further south. 

The answer to the question why, then, 
would the remnant dynasty continue 
to revere the hero Kuan Yii, can be 
found in the fact that Kuan was also 
venerated for his ability to predict certain 
impending events and then render advice 
which would bring fortunate results.*! 
In this manner Kuan YU is said to have 
foretold the capture of the Sung capital 
(Kaifeng) by the Jurchens (Golden 
Tartars) in 1126.°? Perhaps the successors 
of the Northern Sung were driven by 
anticipation of a spiritual remedy, if 
nothing more, when two more titles 
were conferred upon Kuan in 1133 and 
1187. 

Kuan’s honors during the Ming 
dynasty came just after supernatural 
powers came to the rescue during trying 


times. For example, Kuan’s honors of 
1591 were awarded just after unceasing 
tains that had caused flooding in a large 
district were stopped by Kuan Yü. The 
end of the rain came very dramatically as: 


Suddenly a yellow cloud was seen 
above Kuan Yii’s temple and remained 
stationary for a long time before it 
began to disperse. Strange lights were 
also seen in front of the temple. They 
were brilliant enough to be seen three 
miles off yet they were not due to any 
human agency and their source remained 
undiscovered. Immediately after this 
manifestation the rains ceased and 
the countryside was saved from ruin,?4 


Subsequent support of the cult of 
Kuan Yü by Yuan Shih-kai is similar to 
that by the Ming Hung-wu emperor 
five and a half centuries earlier. Both 
Hung-wu and Yuan were military heroes. 
Therefore, one may interpret the support 
of this cult as another means with which 
to stimulate members of the military 
throughout the empire.” 

_ Such is the story behind the life of 
the man Kuan Yü, who after death was 
revered as a folk-hero and through 
constant government support eventually 
came to be known as a god. While there 
have been no recent additions to Kuan’s 
long list of official titles, his legend still, 
nonetheless, lives on today. Furthermore, 
the diversity of roles he takes on is wide 
and ranging. Kuan is looked upon as a 
patron protector by many classes of 
society.*>- Some of the different roles 
he assumes are devil-driver for the Taoists, 
a weather and disease curer, a guardian 
of Buddhist temples, and a god of justice, 
loyalty, and generosity for merchants.*° 
What is more, Kuan is a very important 
spirit to martial artists today, as his 
birthday marks a high point in the year 


at 
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which time festive lion dances and Kuan has played and still plays 


other such demonstrations are staged to a most varied role in the people's 


commemorate this great warlord.*’ As is 
summed up by Clarence B. Day in Chinese 
Peasant Cults: morality .38 


me WwW 


pantheon. He is, moreover, invoked as 
a patron of trades and professions and 
as the uphokder of social and domestic 
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Chinese Characters 


Chang Fei ik Hung-wu HA 
Ch’ang-p’ing WP I Yung #2353 
Che-tsung #3 Kai-feng BEF 
Chen-tsung WR Kao-tsung M3R 
Ch’ing-chou Jal Kuan fu-tzu MAF 
Chou-chou K4 Kuan Kung Baa 
Chuang Mu Hou HiFi l Kuan Ti Bai? 

Chuang Mu I Yung Wang HERSE Kuan Yü WA 

Chung Hui Kung BEA Liu Pei Si 

Han-shou Ting-hou AFR San-kuo-chih yeni = rR 
Hou Chu #E | Shen-tsung MR | 
Hsia-p’ei FÆ Shu # 

Hsiang-yang 32 Sun Chiian WA 
Hsiao-tsung 25 Ti iW 

Hsieh-chou EA Ts’ao Tsao HY BR 
Hsieh-t?ien Hu-kuo Chung- Ta Ti Wan-li SF 

BRR BRAD Wei & 

Hsien Lieh Wang BARI Wu R | 
Hsien Ling FAR | Wu An Wang RZE | 
Hsien Yu R Ying Chi Wang WE 


Hui-tsung A Yuan Shih-kai BES 
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The Battle of Words in Ancient China 


-~ Michael Carson 


Many Chinese and some foreigners 
too, know something of the excitement of 
the Warring States period in Chinese 
history. It was not only a time when 
armies fought and kings and statesmen 
plotted. Philosophers philosophized, 
scholars studied and discussed, sophists 
persuaded, and all of them argued among 
themselves propounding and defending 
their ideas. Since the Han dynasty some 
of their brilliance has been obscured 
because of the gradual change of the 
language and some of their rhetorical 
devices ceased to be understood. Study 
of the records of their discussions and 
polemics may recover their methods 
using careful comparision of texts, 
however, and good examples for such 
study can be found in many pre-Ch’in 
texts. In Meng tzu mF , Mo tzu F, 
Chuang tzu #¢-— , Hstin tzu 4 , or 
Han-fei tzu $% Jk F , examples of rhetoric 
abound. Another such book is the 
Lii-shih ch’un-ch’iu AREE (attributed 
to Li Pu-wei =4*# ). Often considered 
a repository of ancient Chinese thought 
and knowledge, this book has much 
rhetoric too, but it has been considered 
less worthy of study than Meng tzu, 
Mo tzu, etc. so less is known about it. 

There are indeed some striking dif- 


ferences between Lü-shih ch’un-ch’iu and 
these other texts. It is better organized 
and more comprehensive than any of the 
others. Organizationally, it is divided 
into books and chapters using various 
combinations of numbers that were 
considered significant: 5, for the 5 
elements; 12, for the 12 monthly regula- 
tions; 8, subdivided again into eight, 
no doubt to represent the trigrams, 
hexagrams. Superficially, this method 
suggests a belief in numerology, but 
in fact the rationale is much more subtle - 
than that. The numbers 5 and 12, of 
course, do suggest the “60” cycle, and the 
use of 8 and 64 suggest the I ching BE . 

But is the reason that the author or 
authors do(es) that only for the sake 
of an organizing principle? Or is it to 
suggest something further, something 
associated with the thing represented by 
the numbers, e.g. the cycle of 60 suggests 
“order” or “proper order,” and the I 
ching suggests some attempt to divine 
the future or the solution to some present 
problem? 

In the opinion of this writer there 
is little doubt that the use of numbers 
is more than an organizational principle. 
The range of the material certainly 
demands some organizational principle, 
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however. The subjects covered include 
astronomy, agriculture, history, geogra- 
phy, military strategy, music, even how to 
make beer, and some of the material is 
found only in the Lti-shih ch’un-ch iu. 
Why should anyone wish to write such a 
book, which turns out to be one of the 
longer pre-Ch’in texts? (About 105,000 
words.) Several possibilities have been 
suggested since its publication in about 
239 BC. 

In his biography of Lū Pu-wei in 
Shih chi 8 , Ssu-ma Chien says that 
Lü considered it shameful that the great 
state of Ch’in should be inferior to other 
states in scholarship and learning, so he 
recruited scholars to the Ch’in court 
‘just as other courts had done. The 
feudal courts were filled with scholars 
debating (e.g. Hsiin tzu), so Lü instructed 
his scholars to write learned discourses 
too. He called all these writings “the 
spring and autumn annals of Mr. Li” 
because he thought these writings en- 
compassed the affairs of the whole world. 
This was Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s opinion on the 
book, the earliest to be expressed. 

Another opinion is that of the earliest 
annotator of Lii-shih ch’un-ch’iu, Kuo Yu 
mae who did his work on the text in 
the early part of the third century AD. 
In his preface, Kao writes that Lü Pu-wei 
took morality to be his purpose, non- 
action to be his principle, loyalty to be 
his standard arid the common good to 
be his model. Probably both Ssu-ma 
Ch’ien and Kao Yu are right, but even 
taken together, they are not completely 
satisfactory. Down through history a 
variety of other opinions have been 
advanced, including recent attempts to 
consider the book as the presentation 
of an eclectic philosophy. However, 
since none of the explanations take into 
account both the encyclopedic content 


. dispassionate 


and its peculiar organization, we may 
still have questions about its purpose. 
It soon becomes clear even from a casual 
reading, that its author is not engaged in 
statement of the facts. 
Powerful rhetoric is common. The stories 
and anecdotes which fill its pages heve 
a purpose, to convince the reader of the 
truth of some principle or idea. 

The opinion of this writer is that 
Lū Pu-wei was arguing for a certain 
concept of order (of the state), and 
suggesting some solutions to the problems 
of unifying the Empire, these suggestions 
being aimed at convincing the king of 
Ch’in (later Ch’in Shih Huang-ti). Li 
and those working for him used a variety 
of rhetorical devices. That they had an 
uphill struggle can be seen from at least 
two reasons. First, the ideas propounded 
differed so much from the style that 
has been associated with the Ch'in 
emperor that later scholars thought Lü 
was ridiculing him. It was even suggested 
that the scholars working for Lū wished 
to gain support for him to become king. 
But we have good reason to doubt this 
characterization of him and his work 
as anti-Ch’in. Ssu-ma Ch’ien, whose 
sympathies were known to lie with 
loyal statesmen who were unjustifiably 
chastised by their rulers, gives extensive 
and cordial treatment to Lū in Shih chi. 
He had had first-hand experience in that 
area. Furthermore he was exiled in the 
end, whether because of powerful enemies 
at court or because of some other reason, 
so his attempts apparently failed. 

The methods of persuasion used in 
Lii-shih ch’un-ch’iu include a wide variety 
of types, but one of the least understood 
perhaps, is the rhetorical question. A 
rhetorical question is the expression of 
an idea put in the (unnecessary) form 
ofa question which implies or contains 
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its own answer. It is used purely for 
effect. The ideal rhetorical question is 
not really a question at all, but reinforces 
positively the point being made in such a 
way that the reader or hearer finds 
himself unable to disagree. The reader or 
hearer is thereby drawn in on the side 
of the writer or speaker, by finding 
himself giving (to himself) the answer 
that the question is intended to elicit. 
Rhetorical questions are quite different 
from so-called “information” questions 
such as “What day is today?” or “yes/no” 
questions like “Is today Tuesday?” The 
point is not whether the questioner wants 
an answer or not (he doesn’t), but what 
he wants the reader/hearer to think. 
The object of asking such a question is 
just as much persuasion as the rest of his 
arguments. 

In Old Chinese there were a variety 
of words that could introduce questions 
of different types. If we consider just 
four of them, however, the use of the 
rhetorical question will become clear. 
The four to be considered are #£ , {aj, # 


and & . All the examples are taken 
from Lii-shih ch’un-ch’iu chi shih 
RARE, by Hsü Weiyi RHE , 


Shanghai 1935 and 1955, reprinted by 
Shih-chieh shu-chii A$ in Taipei. 

A brief summary of each of the four 
words will help us understand their 
use. This writer has considered every 
occurrence of these words in Lü-shih 
ch’un-ch’iu though not every one is 
given below because of the repetition or 
analogy of cases. 


I. (Ch’i). 
Although it is not a question word, 
it occurs most often in the form of a 
question indicated by ** in cases where 
the need for any doubt or uncertainty is 
non-existent. Actually it is the modal 


“may” or “might” frequently translated 
as “perhaps.” In order to demonstrate 
the use of ch'i, it is necessary to translate 
some longer passages so that the charac- 
teristic claimed for it is clear. These 
passages will be translated somewhat 
freely. 


Il. {pl (Ho) 

This is the most frequently occuring 
of all the interrogative words, and the 
most general. About half the cases are 
followed by either t , R, &, 0r F. 
It is used when a definite, factual answer 
is desired and expected. It is the sign of 
a real question. 


OIL (Chi) 

This is not a true question word, 
almost never followed by *# (one case), 
or W (two cases). The invariable pattern 
is & ... 3. It is the sign of a purely 
rhetorical question, designed to emphasize 
the truth of the expression between the 
words chi and tsai. 


IV. @ (Hsi) 

A question word used for the time 
when the answer is unknown (that is, - 
either cannot be known or no one appears 
to be able to give any kind of answer), 
or speculative. The commentator Kao 
Yu frequently explains & as fp] , but 
they are not interchangeable in Li-shih 
ch’un-ch’iu. It is not rhetorical by defini- 
tion, but may be used for effect, de- 
liberately posing a question which has no 
answer. 


Examples with # (Ch’i). The fol- 
lowing argument has to do with the 
relationship of music and government. 
The first part is in the form of a poem. 
Read in lines (1. to r.). 
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K FAF 

i E 

tL E 

IR JY RJ BK 

RRA A. 

Ws Bi we 32 

ie BX AN BE 

RTs Fy BH 

RA 

DPH 

FHRA 

AHHA 

KEREN RT RERE 

(218) [Page no. refers to the Hsi 
Wei-yii edition] 


When the world is peaceful, 

When everything is settled, 

All develops from its precurser, so 

Music can then be perfected. 

Perfect music has a proviso: 

One must control the senses. 

If the senses do not rule, 

Then music can be ideal. 

Ideal music has a source: 

From equality it certainly emerges, 

And equality comes from justice. 

Now, justice comes from the way. 

Therefore is it precisely with men who 
have attained the way that one 
can, perhaps, discuss music? 


Note that the last sentence would 
be quite different without the final F. 
The next example is of the same type. 


MEELEST We eo MARA 
oe ° ERTE RRA o RT OR fA] Ke P 
SA BSE BGR ho AREE those 
AUPRRBR HAAR ILB HZ 
Roo ZERE DARN IE > EAE LL? 
ENZ o. AA RILARB AZ KE 
SEAS RAE aS AEE, © FEAR RR DAR 
FAS th, o FLAN SHG CAE BGA th o ER 
SRE AR > REFR > BERR RRR 


Ae RAR Az R ° RAAE 
BoA? PRR TA o REKK 
FRM 2 RAR E o RAAT AHA th 
WE ME FR ARE JRH 
LAHM ? (821-23) 


For three years after King Chuang 
acceded to the Ch’u throne, he granted 
not one audience. He was fond of riddles. 
(One day) Ch’eng-kung Chia entered to 
wam him about this. The king said, 
“I have forbidden warnings, so why have 
you come to warn me now? ” He replied, 
“I do not dare to warn you, I want to 
give Your Majesty a riddle.” The king 
said, “Why should you not present it 
to me, then?” He replied, “There is a 
bird who stays on a hill in the south. 
For three years it has neither moved, 
flown, nor called out. What kind of a 
bird is that?” The king got it and said, 
“That bird that stayed on the hill in the 
south didn’t move for 3 years was because 
he was settling his plans, he didn’t fly 
because he was growing his wings, he 
didn’t cry out because he was surveying 
the rules of the people. Although that 
bird didn’t fly, when he does he will 
bump into the heavens; though he didn’t 
cry out, when he does it will shock men. 
You may depart, Chia, I have understood 
it.” The next day in court he promoted 
five men (to be advisors) and retired ten 
men (from among his advisors). All the 
king’s officers were very happy and the 
people of Ch’u congratulated ‘each other. 
When the Odes say “Whatever lasts a 
long time must have a principle which 
it follows. Whoever keeps to himself 
must have what he will (eventually) 
share (with others), does it perhaps 
refer to King Chuang? 

In the next example, Duke Huan of 
Ch’i and his advisor Kuan Chung are 
trying to find out how their plan to 
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subdue the state of Chü leaked out and 
became known before they could spring 
it. They thought they were the only 
ones who knew of it since they had just 
concocted it and not yet told anyone. 
Yet others in the capital had heard of 
the plan and were discussing it. Their 
suspicions became centered on a worker 
who had been on duty the day before, 
so they summoned him for questioning. 
Their “interview” was concluded with 
this case of ch’i used rhetorically. 


NAR RBPB o RHA ME > Fy 
RAE M ke PRN» TAF 
Ra RESRBAR eo PHARLAR 
Bo TAKERE SAR HATS 
NAGE ° RRR Zhe PHAR 
ARB > TSHR? SARS 
FREE > BRR L E tho RK 
ARK RE A oR RIE AF E 
FRAZER HAR SA CER 
Ath > HERIRF RBS ERR 
Et o AR RE me BB th o AR 
Ae TSH AT Se St A R LT 
HRS FE HERS F © (823) 


Shortly, Ya from the Eastside ap- 
peared. (When he saw him) Kuan Chung 
said, “ll bet he’s the one.” He ordered 
a courtier to bring Ya forward. Ya came 
to the bottom of the stairs and stood 
waiting. Kuan Chung said, “Were you, 
sir, the one who spoke of a plan to 
chastise the state of Chù?” Ya answered, 
“It was I.” Kuan Chung said, “We did not 
speak of chastising Chü so why did you 
do that?’ Ya replied, “It is said that 
when gentlemen skillfully plot, common 
men try to guess what are their plots. 
I was guessing at your. plot.” To this 
Kuan Chung said, “But since we said 
nothing about chastising Chi, how could 
you guess about it?” In answer, Ya 
replied, “It is said that gentlemen have 


three facial expressions: The first is a 
happy one which we see when he is 
listening to music. The second is a sad 
one which we see when he is in mourning. 
The third one is when he is eager for a 
fight, and his face is set and his gestures 
are abrupt. Yesterday, as I looked at 
you, you looked eager for a fight and 
your face was set, your gestures abrupt. 
The noble Duke opened his mouth but 
did not close it, so I guessed he was 
saying the word “Chi.” When I thought 
it over, I realized that of the feudal 
states, the one who has been holding out 


is perhaps, precisely Chü? Thats how 
I guessed it.” 
The rhetorical question is often 


associated with the kind of persuasion 
that is in support of an argument which 
is difficult to prove, and just seems to 
make sense in terms of the way the 
problem and its solution are presented. 
Here is the summation of an argument 
for unity, and, significantly, for a certain 
kind of leadership to gain it. 


He — BUA » RAR o — BUGS » FE BU fe 
o BE 7G I A IHES OR 
USP 7 EE ABH o 


Therefore, if (a state) is unified, 
then it is orderly, (but) if there are dif- 
ferences, it is chaotic; if it is unified then 
it is peaceful, (but) if there are differences 
then it is in danger. . Is it perhaps only 
the sagacious person who can level the 
many differences of things so that the 
stupid and the wise, the clever and the 
clumsy, all use their strength and 
abilities to the fullest as though they 
have been made to come from one 
source? 

Another example of this type has 
to do with the use of intimidation in 
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governing the people. 


BRA By fe TR EG o Bz ERN 
ZAR o FBR FA ARG HB > AN ER 
BARE Tl 7S BY Be BR DK RRA PT FE PRR RJ 
TRI oHR EAS ORR YT 
o BRER Al HF] BE AS OD m 
ER TTR SE DER o WRB SA 
bho BFAA ALEK BATT BA 
AMAR RAG o AA Bi RA MER 
A aR o (903) 


Therefore, although intimidation can- 
not be dispensed with, it cannot be the 
only means. It can be compared with 
the way salt serves as a flavoring. .What- 
ever the use of salt, it has a purpose 
(flavoring). If it is not in proportion 
(if there is too much, too little), it fails 
in its purpose and it (the food) cannot 
be eaten. Intimidation is like that too. 
It must have a purpose or it cannot be 
used.. What is the purpose? The purpose 
is in loving and benefitting (the people). 
If a loving and beneficent heart is evident, 
then intimidation can be employed. 
If intimidation is too extreme, then the 
loving and beneficent heart changes. 
When this happens, one very soon turns 
to intimidation, and will certainly fall 
into error. 
the collapse of the Yin and Hsia dynasties. 
The advantage of the prince (of a state) 
is power and the authority to rank the 
various officials. Establishing and 
ordering the officials and holding on to 
the advantage of power must be carefully 
examined in relation to this matter. 
Is it perhaps only the one who, though 
he does not prohibit, still imposes limita- 
tions, who thoroughly understands this 
argument? 

A last example of this kind of rhe- 
torical question is in’ support of the 
advantages of virtue. 


This is what brought about - 


RAR ZR POR ie > A Ee 

PRRAD ARERR R41 o HARI 

SÆ © (890) 

That is why it is said that the speed 
of virtue is made to go faster than the 
post horses when delivering a command. 
In the Bright Hall of Chou,:that the 
weapons were located in the rear was 
to show that they put virtue over war. 
Was Shun perhaps like that? 

In the examples just seen, the author’s 
opinion is clear, and his purpose is to 
make the reader see the point by putting 
his own conviction in the form of a 
question, at the end of an analogy or 
argument. The usual way of introducing 
a question is, of course, to use {Pf (there 
are a variety of question words that are 
less frequently used, #4 , #& , etc.). When 
ho is used, some answer is expected, 
quite different from chi. The reason 
for this is that the latter type sums up 
rhetorically what has already been shown, 
but ho is part of a dialogue, or train of 
thought, and is not necessarily at the end. 
When it is at the end, the reader/hearer 
is still supposed to think about the 
argument and make up his mind on a 
definite answer. Ho frequently precedes 
certain words, and these will be -con- 
sidered in classes where possible. 


Examples with (Ho) 
i. PJR 

fA) i FESR (148) 

To what does getting rid of harm 
refer? 

The answer to this is quite long. 
It is a question about how to live a long 
time. 

flan E tE, (161) 

To what is it that “to make it 


return to oneself” refers? 
The answer that follows is ( 34 
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H pæ ) “Accommodate the eyes 
and ears, regulate the sensual desires, 
etc.” 


fr] FAN RR (167) 

What do we call “the six close 
relations?” 
: The answer, which follows im- 
mediately, is RMSE Father, 
mother, older and younger brothers, 
wife and children. 


fr] BORA A (165) 

What do we call “to seek it in 
others?” 

The answer follows in the text, 
for this and the folowing two examples. 
Whether the answer is factual in the sense 
that “the six relations” is, or whether it 
requires some explanation, ho may be 
used. Before wei the only question word 
that occurs is ho. Note that the rhetorical 
question form was used with M wei 


above, ##E= ZA 


PIRR Be (167) 

What do we call “the four subtle 
relations?” 

{JRR (230) 

What do we call (what do we 
mean by) “accommodate?” 

PIRR (230) 

To what does “the median” 
refer? 

The answer given is KAW, etc. 
“In greatness (size) it does not go beyond 
the chtin (measure).” 


fa] FB PRHE (409) 

To what [in discussing burial] does 
“ho” refer? To what does “tung” refer? 

The answer is ##RWARIAR 
Hk. “If they are buried in the moun- 
tains or forests then they come to be 
united with the mountains and forests. 


EE {A at, (437) 

The king said, “What is it you 
are referring to? ” 

8A 

In dialogue ‚the most common 
pattern is to follow this with ee 
“Answering, he said,” etc. When not 
in dialogues the author begins his answer 
immediately. 


ii, fF) ak 


These cases seem to demand a 
negative answer, but are not rhetorical, 
and arguments must be presented so that 
upon consideration, a “no” answer may 
be given (not necessarily in the text). 


7B EE ie LERLE (78) 

If one is not made to arrive at 
the (true) character of life, what does 
it gain to be careful about it (life). 

Examples follow in the text to 
show that the answer must be “‘nothing.”’ 


TEASE RARER BA A 

RA ARM AREER Za 

(82) 

As to the world’s rulers of men 
and the nobility, and as to the worthless 
and incompetent ones, even though they 
all want a long life to enjoy the world, 
if they daily act against their lives (do 
dangerous, unhealthy things) even though 
they desire (long life), what does this 
desire gain them (what good does it do)? 

The answer that is demonstrated is 
that it gains nothing, but that on the 
contrary one must “go with the flow” 
of life. 


Hil BE EN BEB m HE (133) 

Even though the fines are heavy 
and the punishments are severe, what 
good does that do? 
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The answer is “none” shown by 
the following argument in the text: 


KERE’ REEF KREE? 
REE o ERR A? aA? 
ZR o Me Ko RRR > Rich 
FEAR AR 


When the very cold weather has 
arrived, what the people will appreciate 
is to be warm. When the very hot weather 
has arrived, the place where people can 
find relief is the place they will quickly 
hurry to. Therefore, if people are not 
settled down somewhere, as soon as they 
see something they think they will like, 
they all gather around it. If they don’t 
see anything they think they will like, 
they move on. If someone wants to be 
the ruler of the Empire, he must examine 
very closely what the people like. 


SAR HP ke AR AIR P 152) 

When you shoot but don’t hit 
the target, what good does it do to make 
adjustments to the target? 


This may seem to some like a 
rhetorical question, but it is an analogy 
that is used to expose the fallacy in a 
previously given argument. The answer 
“none” to this question, regarded as 
necessary by the author, makes the reader 
consider the point of comparison and see 
the fallacy being exposed. It cannot be 
a rhetorical question, by definition. 


iii. The following are examples of the 


common patterns {JÄR >` {i th, > {AZ > Ay 


CUBR ER PR TF A BEDS Fe 

+B, (111) 

If you use the Marquis of Sui’s 
pearl to shoot at a sparrow a thousand 
jen high, why will everyone most certainly 


laugh at you? 

The answer that follows is that 
the pearl is far more valuable than the 
sparrow. 


WHA A AR AE By (153) 

T'ang asked I Yin, “What about 
seizing the whole Empire?” I Ying gives 
his answer beginning with the formula 
fAHA.... I Yin answering, said etc. 

DARA RL the (174) 

Why is it that they put (the 
state) in chaos on account of selfish 
desires? 

Though the answer to this is 
somewhat pychological, the reason is 
clear in the mind of the author. It is 
SCP RS CIR MA AS th. It is that 
although the thing they want is distant, 
the thing they know is near. 

AK RMF BRAK HH (188) 

For those ones who don’t have a 
father, or a teacher either, what is left 
for them? l 

HRRE Dat (275) 

He said, “Why was there a comet 
in the Heart constellation? ” 

KAR » ELAR (280) 

[After all the previously listed 
disasters] What kind of music will they 
compose ? 


In the chapter where this sentence 
occurs, there are three references to 
music, this one, another one at the very 
beginning, and one at the very end. 
Otherwise the discussion is apparently 
not about music at all. At the beginning 
we have EWZEZ RR. As to 
the way the Five Emperors and the 
Three Kings were in relation to music, 
they made it go to the limit (took it as 
far as it could go, developed it to its 
highest level). At the very end of the 
chapter there is KAZES MER? 
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AERE R, Therefore, as to the 
lord of a disordered age, how would he 
hear fine music? Not having heard 
fine music, his music (the music that 
is composed) is not enjoyable. Now, 
this sentence is the answer to our question 
above (280), but it is separated from 
that question by the description of 
various calamities. The expected answer 
to (280)is AS4 it will not‘be enjoyable! . 
but first all the reasons for that are 
described. 


A BP EP BME Se PER > 
KRU th» Em (400) 


How will it be for the ones you 
love and honor, if when burying them, 
you do it regarding what the living think 
is important (a lavish display). 

The author has just finished 
describing the kinds of things that are 
buried with the coffin in the lavish 
funerals that were customary among the 
rich. The answer to this question is not 
rhetorical because the following passage 
tells how eager bad people are to get 
this kind of wealth, and that they will 
certainly come and dig up the graves to 
get it. This is the answer, that the graves 
will be disturbed, thus the rest of the 
dead will also be disturbed. 


iv. Various patterns 


kam RERE AAR (eS RB 

WAZEE (164) 

Therefore, when one Widerstands 
“knowing the unity” then since it is like 
(everything in the) heaven and earth, 
accordingly what matter will not be 
overcome, what situation cannot be 
handled? This question, like some of the 
others with ho seems so vague that an 
answer may appear unnecessary. Never- 


theless, in ‘such questions, the answer 
“none” is part of a kind of dialogue 
between author and reader, and the 
question is not rhetorical. 


APRS RE Ra RAT 

? LFE ALB (197) 

Therefore, Tzu kung asked Con- 
fucius, “How will future generations 
praise you, master?” Confucius answers 
= {al 5) BAR How am I worthy of praise? 
The master should have used = if he 
had no intention of answering, but this 
modest disclaimer is followed by his 
opinion i.e. that he will be praised for 
his love of learning and tireless teaching. 


The following questions all receive 
their answers in the text. 


Bll ARZE RW (332) 

Accordingly, what enemy will he 
have? 

AE A SEE Ke {FR Ath, (658) 

The king of Ch’u said, “Sir, why 
are your clothes so ugly?” 

$e AER (766) 

His followers said,” Your Majesty, 
how did you know it?” 

RAN SRE > TAA Bez (824-25) 

We did not speak of attacking 
Chi, (so) you, sir, how did you guess it? 

ERR IRF IR o ARAZ 

Mat? (986) 

The king said, “Ch’un tzu, Ch’un 
tzu, come back! Why did you warn me 
so late?” 


Il. # (Chi) 


Ch’i is the indication of a rhetorical 
question. # may be a rhetorical question 
when followed by F$ ; & is always such 
a question and is usually followed by ṣẹ . 
The following examples will be translated 
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somewhat more literally than those 
above so that the rhetorical question will 
come as a summation of the argument. 


E ZALES ARR AES ASME 

aanta (109) 

The rulers of men in this generation 
frequently treat men who have obtained 
the way arrogantly on account of (their, 
the rulers) wealth and nobility. That 
they do not understand each other 
(rulers and men who have obtained 
the way) how is that not sad! 


RR ZARA > hy Sze 
E? ATA EP ea E o RA BHR 
HZ BR (111) 

If one uses the Marquis of Su’i pearl 
to shoot a sparrow 1000 jen high, why 
is it that the world laughs at him? What 
he uses is valuable, but what he seeks 
is not. Life itself, how could it be only as 
important as the Marquis of Sui’s (pearl)! 


Hònt SARE RR (119) 


When one uses the heart like this | 


(to the point of death), how could it not 
be sad! 


KELER?’ FRABIM > RO MR 


> PE ARS © EUA GR TRE (330) 


Therefore, with regard to the excellent 
arms of the ancients, before the talented 
and common people were brought to- 
gether, they had been instilled with awe, 
and the enemy had already submitted. 
Why would one have to use drumsticks 
and drums (to lead out the army) or 
shields and halbards (to fight). 


aa a 2 BA A ii 

ak (333) 

If the army advances along in close 
order, breaking open the enemies lines, 


then why would leaders have to consult 
(the famous strategist) Chuan Chu (since 
they are already winning)! 


RBER MBE RR > TRR (351) 


Thus whether you win or lose, how 
(can) it not be examined! 


The most common why of saying 
this is DPTR. There are a fair number 
of examples of this, such as: KER T ’ 
BGP EPIR (134) 


If one wishes to become the Son of 
Heaven, what the people run after cannot 
not be examined. 


RECA RM RRR RARER 

He (362) 

When one adopts what the people 
find pleasing, the people will- chcose 
(that one). What the people find pleasing, 
how could it be numerous? 


This follows an argument against 
the idea that each person finds something 
different pleasing, so that no matter how 
wise the ruler, he wouldn’t be able to 
please very many people. There must 
be some one (or a few) thing(s) that all 
or most of the people find pleasing is 
the meaning of this. Since this point is 
necessary in the argument that a wise 
ruler follows the people’s hearts, the 
author must take this position a priori 
so that it will not be impossible for the 
wise ruler to follow his prescription. 
Thus rather than many different things, 
people in general all like one thing that 
the wise ruler can determine, and adopt. 
The author does not expect or desire 
argument on this point, so he uses #. 
If the answer were unknown to him, or 
speculative, he would use $% . 
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Ge ASE RAPE (374) 

I, how (could) it be allowed to give 
(my) former king’s ancestral temple to 
the (foreign) state of Ch’u? 


One of only three cases found to be 
followed by ku. The use of $ indicates 
that the speaker thinks no possible 
reason would make him give the former 
king’s ancestral temple to the state of 
Ch’u, though his councilor recommended 
‘he exchange the territory (where the 
temple was) for another piece of territory. 


fee HAZ AG Ee PR SR RR 

(387) 

[Speaking about the relationship and 
affection of parents and their children] 
Since (this) spirit comes from loyalty, 
it comes to have a response in the hearts 
(of others). Since two minds have under- 
stood each other (i.e. the parents and 
child’s) why would they have to wait 
for words (to create a response in the 
other’s heart)! 


36 ANG] ANB ib o FB ee AUT A PRA 
RAKE oRALRADRERZEOD 
EU Za? TKR > HAUS RM 
> on Ba As Sas RR BRE Et AN RK © (398) 
When burying someone, you must 
“hide” them. If you make shallow 
burials, then foxes will dig them up. 
If you make them too deep, they will 
be ruined by underground springs. There- 
. fore all burials must be on a high hill, 
in order to avoid the problems of foxes 
and underground springs. Though that 
is good, still, to forget about disloyal 
persons, robbers and outlaws, how would 
that not be irrational (these would want 
to dig up the graves to rob them)! 


In the next example, Yen tzu, minister 
of Ch’i, is fleeing after falling from favor 


with the king. He stops to say goodbye 
to a friend, whose strange reply occasions 
the following: 


FEE RAMRKABBZCRAERR 

LOKRAABR (467) 

Yen tzu mounted his carriage, and 
with a great sigh, he said, “That I was 
ruined, how could it not be what. I 
deserved! After all, I really didn’t under- 
stand men of learning. 


This friend, a man of learning, by | 
sacrificing himself, enables Yen tzu to 
regain favor with the king and return. 

FEE » MIM WR’ TARR’ Ss 

DAR omMBREA’ ERM >» KIER 

o RLAR? RARE > SH ARE 

> tN ae l (473) 

[Yuan Hsing-mu chose to commit 
suicide after he learned that a robber had 
given him food when he was starving on 
the road. This was considered an example 
of extreme righteousness, and was used 
as a standard of moral behavior for 
evaluating others. The following compares 
the states of Han, Ch’u and Chao to 
people without the scruples of a Yuan 
Hsing-mu, who rather than go on living 
in disgrace, chose to die. ] 


In the end (after they had struggled 
against each other for some time), taking 
turns, they “fed” each other. Even 
though they did not distinguish what 
was right and wrong in these affairs, 
(as Yüan Hsing-mu had) they hoped by 
means of good luck to go on living, 
(but) this was like Yiian Hsing-mu, though 
he had already eaten (the robber’s 
food) yet not dying. Hating its (lack of) 
propriety, and still not willing to die, 
but continuing to plot against each 
other, how is this not far (from the 
correct attitude shown by Yian)! 
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Ro EZR BIARRA (577) 

Consequently, he (Chao Hsiang-tzu) 
stabilized the three (great) families (of 
- Chin). How could it not be that the 
way he used rewards and punishments 
was proper! 


The folowing very short examples 
are all of the same type. 


A By eH] DK (612) 
As to external things, how can they 
be made certain! 
= AG ak (653) 
Why would one use strength (it is 
quite unnecessary)! 
BAZ ABR (702) 
As to what the wise men see, how 
would it not be far! 
Be Fi Be al a R (890) 
Why would it be necessary to use 
severe punishments and rich rewards! 
Biz, > oe yA (924) 
From this point looking at it, as to 
(physical) things, how can they be kept 
intact! 


IV. & (Hsi) 


The use of hsi indicates that the 
answer to the question is unknown, 
speculative, or conjectural, and con- 
sequently though some answer may be 
attempted it is not a definitive answer. 
This question word is distinguished from 
 , the use of which indicates a rhetorical 
tone and where the answer is obvious, 
and from fJ where a definite answer 
of some kind is in order. & resembles 
the model particle #£ in some ways. 
It appears to have to do with a particular 
attitude on the part of the questioner 
toward both his question and the answer, 
that is, that it deals with possibilities 
rather than facts. & is different from 


modal $ , however, in that it is a real 
question word. Like {J} , but unlike 
and & , & appears at least half the 
time without any final particle. 


HA» ia BO DRE ° 

AE E BOR BEA ARB ik? (117) 

Among ancient people, those who 
obtained the proper way lived to a great 
age. Why were they able to enjoy sounds, 
colors, tastes, and flavors for such a long 
time (i.e. what would be a possible 
reason for this)? 

Compare this to fi]: @Arbloes 
Rake “What was it that caused my 
ruin, actually?” In the question with 
hsi, “they”? are those who have obtained 
the way, and they live longer, enjoying 
life even to a great age. The specific 
answer is suggested by W FÆ It is 
that arguments are settled early. As a 
result, #08 the mind is not exhausted. 
This is the kind of speculation that 
may follow a question with Asi. In the 
question with ho, the king, who has 
fled the state of Ch’l, talks to one of 
his councillors. He is described as # H 
#32 “all day he paced up and down 
(thinking about the cause of his ruin).” 
After asking the cause of his ruin, he 
states, RZE “When I face (the cause), 
it will be enough (to overcome it).” 
The king doesn’t want vague generalities, 
but facts, so he can return to his state, 
therefore he uses ho. 


RBZ EERE o RAS Rh P73 ) 

It is difficult for the poor and the 
low-born to gain material things. Even 
though they desire such things, how could 
they get them? 

The answer to this is unknow and 
can only be a matter for speculation. 
The author does not think there is no 
answer, but that the question is difficult. 
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EA Fie HOR AR ED ane o 4 
KERIS ZP > FREE Y (88) 


[Kuan Chung has suddenly taken 
seriously ill, and the king asks him about 
_.a replacement. This is Kuan Chung’s 
reply.] 

Earlier I tried very hard to determine 
(a replacement) but couldn’t do it. Now 
that I have suddenly become ill, how can 
I make a suggestion? ~ 

- The king, however, worried about 
the future of his state without Kuan 
Chung, pressed him, and they discussed 
various possibilities, the result of which 
was Kuan Chung’s statement 7) ELBI he 
ARH BY =F If I must answer, then how about 
Hsien P’eng? 


SHB ZA T fee > FE» DD o 

E BROS te? (110) 

At present, the vulgar gentlemen of 
this world risk physical harm, even 
life, to pursue material things. But how 
could they use such things to gain (a 
knowledge of the true way)? 


This question appears rhetorical, but 
it is really speculative. The discussion 
is about the importance of life, and the 
vulgar gentleman is being compared with 
the wise man, the one who understands 
the correct way of life. The sagacious 
man, in all his activities, MARAT 
“makes certain to examine the means 
by which he proceeds: (to his goal),” 
which is what is the object of the vulgar 
gentleman too, 
true way.” In neither case, that of 
the sagacious man or the vulgar gentle- 
man, is a definite answer given, only 
some general suggestions and guidelines 
are given. This question does not mean 
that the author thinks that in no case can 
the pursuits of the vulgar man (material 


“a knowledge of the. 


things) not be used in a good life, but 
that one must be careful not to throw 
away the valuable thing, life, to get these 
material things. So the wise man would 
think carefully about how to get such 
things. The author does not have to answer 


= the question, the answer depends on 


circumstances.. He thinks, however, 
that one should think carefully about 
this question and be able to answer it 
for oneself. 


RE ERBHo BY MER? E 
BAP RE AN 35 FRB +> he o> BUT tt 
FAB (112) 


Therefore,, it is said’ that a harried 
life is not as good as death. How do we 
know that? That the ears hear what 
they dislike is not as good as not to hear 

. therefore if it thunders, we cover our 
ears . . . it is this it compares to. 

The question is answered by using 
an analogy, since nothing can be known 
about death. 


Rig 2 ABR (116) 

Even though afterwards he regrets 
them (the former mistakes), still, in the | 
future, how could he reach (back to 
correct them). 


It is not impossible to correct past 
mistakes as the author points out on 
other occasions, in fact “correction” 
is an important concept'for him. In 
this case, however, he simply doesn’t 
believe that there is enough time left, 
without some extraordinary thought. 


Ie 7. FA RR SBT REP BEAR fl , 

Fa Bz o (198) 

Since doing it is enjoyable, why would 
one wait for a worthy one? Even though 
it were an incompetent person, he will - 
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still be likely to encourage him. 

This is to illustrate the principle 
AS HES ASA PARSR (A person) cannot 
succeed at what he does not enjoy. Even 
an unworthy or incompetent person, 
doing something that is enjoyable can 
gain from it, so all other things being 
equal, one doesn’t need to wait for a 
worthy one. Certainly a polemical 
passage, since the author has no sympathy 
for unworthy ones anywhere else. 


4 > BRR RFR (475) 

Now, how could we be made to live 
here? , 

Po I and Shu Ch’i ask this when they 
hear of the virtue of the Chou to the 
west. The next lineis —FFE7TM) The 
two gentlemen went west to Chou. They 
laid a great store by virtue, and apparently 
could find no reason to remain where 
they were, in one of the feudal states 
of the Shang. The question dramatizes 
the decline of Shang. 

KTERIH’ LUARA. MFR 

ASMERABR tm’ APM 

fo (478) 

Although the whole Empire is not as 
important as the individual person, the 
scholar official will sacrifice himself 
for others. . Even though one who will 
sacrifice himself for others is so important, 
people do not know how to find such a 
person. 

The answer to this is simply unknown. 
There is an answer to the problem of 
attracting the kind of person desired, 
but the majority of people do not know 
it. The author has some good suggestions 


on this point, but it is not he who is 
asking! 


4EBFRRBRz> STARA 
BEIE » — KAN BENS o FRR? (605) 


He commanded the servant boy to 
kill a goose for the feast. The boy asked, 
“One of them can cry, the other can not, 
which should I kill?” 

The dilemma of the servant is how 
to tell which one of the geese to kill, 
having only the crying to distinguish 
them, but not having a way to know 
which (crying or not crying) is the 
decisive factor. 


AARBOUKR K >» SH? ITA 

WLR?’ BA > BH > Mz (830) 

The Duke of Po said “If one would 
throw water (into) water, what would 
that be like?” Confucius said “At the 
confluence of the Chih and Mien rivers, 
I Ya, when he tastes the water, can tell 
which is which. 

The Duke did not expect that Con- 
fucius would be able to answer. He 
thought he was posing a question for 
speculation. I Ya was the official in 
charge of tasting for Duke Huan of Ch’i. 

The examples of the use of these 
four question words show that they are 
quite distinct in purpose. Though they 
are similar in sound today, we know that 
they were quite different in ancient 
times. By the earliest commentary on 
the Lü-shih ch’un-chiu (about 210 AD) 
they had already come to be confused. 


Forum 


Report on the Sixth Asia-Pacific Cultural 
Scholars’ Convention: 


| Leslie R. Marchant 


The Sixth Asian-Pacific Cultural 
Scholars’ Convention was held in Taipei 
August 1-7 1982 on the theme “Mass 
Communication and Cultural Exchange in 
the Asian-Pacific Region.” 


ASSESSMENT 


The general view expressed by the 
delegates at the conclusion of the Conven- 
tion was that the exercise was well con- 
ceived and planned, most efficiently 
conducted, of a high academic standard, 
informative, practically useful and most 
valuable for those involved in planning 
media services and communication in 
the Asian-Pacific region. 

The highly favorable impression gained 
by the delegates was not only evident 
in the opinions they openly and privately 
expressed, but can also be gleaned from 
the generally made recommendations 
firstly, to make the Convention into a 
regular meeting and secondly, to immedi- 
ately create regional media discussion 
groups in the various countries to practi- 
cally apply the lessons and points made 
clear and learned by delegates at the 
Convention. 


Unfortunately, verbatim reports of 
the discussions held in the panel meetings 
where the main business was dealt with 
and where the talks were wide-reaching, 
deep and free-ranging, were not taken 
and circulated. But the scholarly tone 
of the meeting and the high academic 
standard which prevailed can be readily 
gleaned by glancing at the closing speech 
by Dr. Chang Pe-chin, the Chairman of 
the Convention, by perusing the three 
panel reports and looking at the papers 
submitted for discussion. The submis- 
sions made and the discussions were 
generally lively and of good quality. 

The two most noticeable criticisms 
made were firstly, that too short a notice 
was given to some delegates for them to 
prepare a paper of quality and secondly ` 
and perhaps correlatively, some of the 
papers were not relevant to the themes 
discussed by the panels. But these briefly 
expressed comments did not detract from 
the generally favorable impression of the 
Convention, gained by the delegates. 
The delegates who voiced these complaints 
were very few and no doubt were late 
in being invited or selected. 
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COMPOSITION 
OF THE CONVENTION 


The Asian-Pacific region, in the 
case cf the Sixth Asian-Pacific Cultural 
Scholars’ Convention, consisted of the 
region extending from the Middle East 
eastwards to the United States and 
from Korea southwards to New Zealand. 

Sixty-two delegates from nineteen 
countries attended the Convention. 
Thirty of these came from the host 
country, Taiwan, Republic of China. 
Thirty-two came from eighteen other 
countries in the region as follows: 


Australia 2 
Guam 2 
Hong Kong 2 
India l 
Indonesia l 
Japan 6 (3 Japanese 

delegates plus 3 


Japanese from the 


APPU organizations) 


Jordan 

Rep. of Korea 
Malaysia 
Nauru 

New Zealand 
Philippines 
Szudi Arabia 
Singapore 
Soi Lanka 
Thailand 
U.S.A. 
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'  Confining the Convention to such 
a few delegates was a wise decision. 
The Convention was highly ‘specialist. 
Delegates could consequently get straight 
to the point of the Convention theme 
in a professional manner. And as there 
were only thirty-two “foreign” delegates, 
all of whom stayed at the Grand Hotel, 


it was easy to get to know all of the 
delegates straight away. It could be added ` 
here that the well planned social arrange- 
ments helpéd in this regard, and the 
familiarity which had developed earlier 
contributed to the forthrightness and 
free discussions which took place in 
the panel meetings. . 

Although all of the regional represent- 
atives received equal notice and treatment 
it should be noted that there was a general 
interest in the F.S.M. (the Federated 
State of Micronesia). This stemmed not 
only from the fact that the F.S.M. is 
the most recent of the Third World 
countries in the regional group and 
thus received a special welcome, nor 
from the. general interest manifested 
by delegates in the Pacific, but also 
from their role zt the Convention. ‘The 
F.S.M. is at a stage when it is planning 
the development of media services, 
communications and educational systems 
which have to cover a vast area. Their 
attitude towards satellite communications 
in particular became a point of interest, as 
was their desire to find ways to preserve 
their traditional cultures in the circum- 
stances of technological media-communi- 
cations development. 

The position and attitude of the 
F.S.M. in regard to communications 
planning is of significance to Australia, 
seeing the F.S.M. is an eastern neighbor 
and in view of Australia’a Pacific policy. 
The impression I gained from happenings 
and arrangements at the Convention was 
that Guam with its highly sophisticated 
media and communications experience 
and knowledge does and will play a part 
in developing the future pattern in the 
Pacific region. The Guam delegation, 
who were most impressive, “lobbied” 
strongly and led the recommendations 
about the use of the satellite which 
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currently serves the West Pacific region. 
I took the opportunity to strongly 
stress that we at the University of Western 
Australia, have a satellite terminal from 
this system and that we can utilize the 
Kangaroo Net, or link directly to integrate 
any aid where we can. Our rural educa- 
tion system and our educational extensive 
service, for example, has given us ex- 
perience which could be of assistance 
to those in the F.S.M. I consequently 
immediately took the opportunity, upon 
my return, to make regional links with 
Guam and elsewhere in order to follow 
up the points and decisions made at 
the Convention, and I here must compli- 
ment the far-sighted persons at U.W.A. 
who set up our satellite terminal which 
could be of significance as the regional 
communications system develops. 


FORM OF MEETING 


The Convention consisted of -two 
plenary sessions and three series of 
separate panel discussions. 

The first plenary session was held 
on Monday morning, August 2, after 
the opening ceremony. Here the delegates 
were presented, the agenda was adopted 
and the composition of the panels decided 
upon. . 

‘ Three panels were created as follows: 


“The Political and Social 
Background of Mass 
Communication in the 
Asian-Pacific Region,” 
“Problems, Solutions and 
Functions of Mass 
Communication Media,” 
‘Mass Communication ` 
-Media and Cultural 
Exchange in the Asian- 
Pacific Region.” 


Panel A — 


Panel B — 


Panel C — 


It was at these panel meetings that 
the papers were read and discussed. 
Each panel-consisted of approximately 
twenty people. These met regularly 
from Monday afternoon throughout 
Tuesday and Wednesday and on Thursday 
morning, giving delegates ample time to 
get down to the serious business of 
tackling the theme set. 

The final, second plenary session 
was held on Thursday afternoon. At 
this session the rapporteurs appointed 
to the three panels made their separate 
reports. Then resolutions were presented, | 
discussed and passed. The closing 
ceremony then followed. 


UNIVERSAL DISCUSSION POINTS 


It would be unfair to imply that 
any individual paper presented or that 
any point made or theme suggested by 
individual delegates was highlighted more 
than any other. Each of the papers 
presented became a center for discussion. 

However, during the Convention 


‘certain points or themes emerged and 


were made or discussed commonly in 
each of the three separate panels. 

1. One universal theme which con- 
stantly emerged and was made a lot of 
was the apparent “Western domination 
of the media in the Asia-Pacific region.” 
The general complaint made was that 
T.V. networks gave prime time to Western 
films at the expense of local productions 
which could not compete. One added 
complaint was that American film sales- 
men insisted on package deals which 
meant that films which might be wanted 
for screening had to be purchased with 
others which were not wanted but then 
had to be screened. 

Further complaints were voiced 
about the explicit sex and violence 
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contained in Western films and reports.’ 
These and a variety of other similar 
complaints including condemnations of 
Western news agencies which appeared 
to distribute selected news items from 
the Asian-Pacific region, led various 
delegates to make varieties of suggestions 
including the establishment of publicly 
owned T.V.-Radio Stations (Taiwan 
R.O.C. is now preparing to take this 
action) — improved press councils — 
a possible regional press agency — and 
regional exchanges of information and 
films, 2tc. . 

2. A second universal theme which 
emerged correlative to the first one was 
the nzed to find ways to preserve tradi- 
tional cultures in the face of “Western 
cultural intrusion,” which was becoming 
increasingly a problem as technology 
impraved and became part of life and 
living in the Asian-Pacific region. Sug- 
gested ways to combat this “threat” 
included placing increasing emphasis on 
the Asian Film Festival, to make it 
regional and of service to all in the region 
by supplying local films for entertain- 
ment and for regional education purposes. 
This point was strongly stressed and no 
doubt we can expect to see future de- 
velopments of the Festival. 

I took the opportunity of the 
discussion on this to point out that a 
regional Film Festival might not be as 
ideal a place for cultural promotion and 
for cultural exchange as some delegates 
believe and hope, firstly because Festivals 
consist of concentrated screenings and 
are usually attended by “buffs” rather 
than the masses, secondly because some 
producers tend to create works suited 
for Festival rather than broader audiences, 
and thirdly and most significantly as far 
as cultural exchange is concerned, the 
money and effort put into translating 


and dubbing dialogue is far too small 
in regard to other parts of the filming 
budget, and the films, even good ones can 
be wrongly or sloppily translated and 
presented so that the aim of “cultural 
understanding” is adversely affected. 

It was generally agreed that dance 
and other forms of entertainment could 
be the best type of entertainment to 
exchange. It was also generally stressed 
that some further thought and action 
be taken to develop and protect local film 
and show creators so these could appear 
on the media terminals in the homes 
and public places. 

3. Thirdly, in regard to newspapers, 
the complaint was generally made that 
news agencies disseminating news from 
the Asian-Pacific region were Western 
owned -— that news reports published in 
the world outside the Asian-Pacific 
region were selective and presented an 
unbalanced picture of what was happen- 
ing in the region — and that this situation 
was unacceptable. The general drift and 
general conclusion of this conversation 
was that the news agencies themselves 
were not to blame. The fault could 
lay at the newspaper end of the informa- 
tion line where stories could be accepted, 
rejected or set aside according to whim 
or taste. Consequently suggestions were 
made that newspapermen and others 
interested in information about the 
Asian-Pacific region should encourage 
reporters to become informed, to get 
to know the region. . 

It was also suggested that student 
exchange and other forms of exchange 
be encouraged. A lot of stress was placed 
by delegates on the need for Australia 
to participate in this process of informa- 
tion dissemination. One of the most 
advanced arguments presented on this 
theme was the suggestion that Asian- 
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Pacific members should plan to use 
satellite networks with resident local 
link-men who could be called upon to 
make reports and comments ‘for world 
networks when required or called upon. 

4. Fourthly, and correlatively, the 
problem of technical innovation, the 
question of keeping up with technical 
progress, especially that made in the 
West, and the question of the impact of 
technology on traditional cultures in 
the Asian-Pacific region was widely 
discussed. 

The Japanese immediately set the 
tone in this regard by discussing and 
describing “the information society” 
which is now being planned and serviced 
in Japan. 

Some delegates, especially from 
less developed regions, expressed concern 
about the impact the “technological 
revolution” would have on traditional 
cultures and outlooks. But by the end of 
the Convention there was a wide general 


acceptance of the view that technological- 


advances should be accepted and used, 
and not feared nor rejected, and: that 
these should be used to serve, maintain 
and develop local cultures, rather like 
the nineteenth century Chinese idea of 
combining Chinese cultural values with 
Western technology to preserve and 
strengthen their way of life in a time of 
change. 

The discussion on technological 
innovation in media services and the 
field of communication was wide ranging 
and extensive. The Guam delegation, 
from Guam University’s Department of 
Communications, led the discussion on 
satellite usage for general and educational 
information. One outcome of this was a 
resolution made at the final plenary 
session for delegates and others to press 
for special rates for educational programs 


on the satellites (see resolution 2 below). 
Other delegates pointed out the impact 
technology was having on Asian and 
Pacific societies where traditionally leaders 
supplied informatian and were regarded 
as sources of information, and where 
these were now being replaced by media 
persons who did not always reinforce 
or agree with the viewpoint or informa- 
tion given by the political leaders. 

I myself stressed the fact that 
in comparison with the large amounts 
invested in technological research, little 
is spent on finding ways to improve the 
input into the new machines, although 
the input is the most significant. It is 
no use having better and more sophisti- 
cated ways of disseminating information 
if the information is not of good proven 
quality. This problem of quality input 
is pressing and important in view of 
the data banks of information being 
created and established for “information 
societies.” Information is now being 
recorded to be recalled for aural or visual 
dissemination, and there is an urgent 
need to see that this is accurate and of 
academic quality. The need to ensure 
accuracy and academic quality in transla- 
tions from one language to another was 
presented as an example. It would be 
most unwise to quickly use the new 
technology to encapsulate bad translations 
of concepts and inaccurate terms and 
ideas especially when presenting informa- 
tion about one culture to another. This 
was the point of the paper which I pre- 
sented. The first resolution was presented 
to the second plenary session in order to 
make real steps to ensure the quality 
translation of concepts. 

5. Fifthly, and not surprisingly, the 
“Japanese history text-book” issue came 
to the fore in all the panels. Delegates 
generally agreed that the Japanese authori- 
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ties were not being accurate in presenting 
a new view of their “war” and “occupa- 
tion? of countries in the region. The 
discussion for the most part stopped 
at the stage of voicing criticism and 
leaving it at that. Members in Panel B 
went further by suggesting that the 
Convertion and delegates watch the 
situation. ‘This was rejected by the great 
majority of scholars, including myself, 
who stressed that scholars should not be 
watch-dogs nor activists, nor control 
agents. 

6. Sixthly and interestingly, a general 
stress was placed, especially by the 
Chinese, on the need to preserve Confucian 
thought and beliefs. The main point 
made about this is that Confucianism 
could serve the region not only to estab- 
lish harmony but also to aid development. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Two resolutions were passed and one 
recommendation was discussed at the 
final plenary session. The first resolution 
“was moved by me and arose from my 


own paper which I delivered to Panel C. 
The recommendation to move this resolu- 
tion was suggested by the Secretariat. 
The resolution is for the establishment 
of a regional translation panel. It was 
passed unanimously at the final plenary 
session. 

The second resolution was proposed 
by the delegates from Guam. This con- 
cerned the satellite serving the region. 
It recommended that all the governments 
and all of the delegates in the participat- 
ing region should push for special cheap 
rates for educational programmes which 
are to be sent by the satellite. This also 
was passed unanimously. 

The Philippines delegation spoke 
extensively on the need to coordinate 
work on mass communications and on 
communication generally throughout the 
region. They specifically suggested having 
regional committees and urged the need 
for regular meetings of delegates on this 
theme. 

Action is now being taken on the 
resolutions which were moved and on 
other points made and valued by delegates 
at the Convention. 


Book Review 


Gautama: The Nyaya Philosophy. By N. S. Junankar. 


1978. Pp. xli + 664. Rs. 130. 


Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 


Karl H. Potter 


N. S. Junankar is a veteran Nyaya 
scholar whose career has ranged from 
government service to college teaching in 
India and England. His book provides a 
voluminous survey of the philosophy 
expounded in Gautama’s Nyayasutras 
together with its two oldest extant 
commentaries, Vatsyayan’s Bhasya and 
Uddyotakara’s Varttika. Junankar follows 
the order of the sutras in a general way, 
but whenever a full explanation requires 
him to bring materials out of order he 
does not hesitate to do so. The result 
is a careful, intelligent and well-written 
review of the tenets and arguments of 
the classical Nyaya school. | 

This survey of Nyaya thought is carried 
out in 472 pages and is divided into six 
sections. In a concluding section of more 
than 100 pages, Junankar offers some 
critical remarks concerning the value of 
the Nyaya contributions to philosophy. 
Where such efforts all too frequently 
consist in paying homage to classical 
authors and schools, Junankar’s critique 


is notable for its frank and frequently 


negative assessments of the worth of 
Nyaya views and arguments, as well as for 
its knowledgeable references to Western 
philosophers of an empiricist bent as foils 
for evaluation. When such efforts have 
been attempted elsewhere by traditional 


pandits or by students of Indian 
philosophy trained primarily in Indian 
systems the result has all too frequently 
been, shall we say, quaint. Junankar’s 
training (he received his B. Litt. and D. 
Phil. at Oxford) together with the 
sincerity of his commitments elevate this 
essay to an entirely different level, so that 
he comes at Gautama as a fellow 
philosopher, not an awestruck pupil. 
This section, then, reads like a friendly 
chat in which the writer is seemingly 
saying to Gautama “I see what you’re 
trying to do there, and again there, but 
why did you do it that way? Wouldn’t 
it have been more satisfactory this other 
way?” From the point of view of the 
modern professional philosopher this 
approach bestows dignity on both the 
Naiyayikas and on Junankar as critic, 
saving the reader the kinds of embarrass- 
ment they frequently have to experience 
in “‘critical studies.” 

That is not to say that I agree with all 
that Junankar has to say about Gautama 
and his philosophy. It is all very well for 
him to be critical of the Naiyayika’s 
acceptance of sabda, verbal testimony, 
as a source of knowledge (pramdana), and 
to counsel him, in the spirit quoted above, 
that dependence on only “rational canons 
of evidence,” that is, the first three 
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Pramanas, is more consistent with the 
thrust of empiricism. But Gautama is 
clearly not just motivated by a desire to 
produce a consistent empiricism. 
Gautama intends to say something 
important about bondage and liberation, 
and he accepts the accounts of sages and 
yogis about karman and rebirth as 
determining the context within which 
his efforts gain relevance. Junankar 
thinks that “‘such beliefs (about karman, 
and so on) may even seem acceptable 
because they are found to give immense 
satisfaction, but for the Naiyayika, if he 
were true to his basic tenets, such an 
option would not really be available” 
(p. 481). 

Eventually it becomes clear that the 
gap between Junankar’s and Gautama’s 
tenets counts in Junankar’s mind for a 
very great deal. In the final few pages 
of the book the author unleashes a 


studied attack on traditional Indian values . 


and beliefs, especially the karman theory, 
which we are told “‘killed at one stroke all 
intellectual and social protest” (p. 560). 
Junankar believes that the scientist’s 
mission is to overturn ‘“‘comprehensive 
conformity of thought and behaviour.” 
Such conformity has been exemplified 
at least twice, he says, in the “‘Catholic 
Church and the varna@srama system” 
(p. 562). The implication is clear: 
Junankar hopes that the scientific spirit 
will overturn the varnasrama system just 
as he believes it did the Catholic Church, 
and he looks to a Nyaya purified of its 
dogmatic trappings as providing an 
indigenous model for this outcome. Many 
readers may find the hope admirable, 
and this line of thought certainly gives 


Indian philosophy “contemporary 
relevance,” as do current Marxist attempts 
to debunk classical Indian philosophy 
(exclusive of Carvaka) as elitist social 
engineering guided by the profit motive. 

It seems to me entirely unlikely, 
however, that Gautama was consciously 
participating in an elitist plot. Junankar 
makes the following interesting comment: 
“If we were to make moral discourse 
coterminous with the entire gamut of 
our life, it is obvious that the moral 
discourse ceases to be meaningful” (p. 
557). This is intended as part. of the 
attack on traditional Indian social 
thought, but the argument is double- 
edged, for it is equally productive of 
nonsense to make political or sociological 
discourse coterminous with everything in 
life, and one‘has the feeling that Junankar’s 
overall outlook, like the Marxist’s, moves 
in that direction. Science is not only 
antidogmatic, it is also openminded, 
which is not at all the same thing. Ifa 
scientist does not know, he should not 
speak as if he does, even while he brooks 


no quarter in exploding all doctrines 


which flout known facts. Whether there 
will always be cognitive areas where 
known evidence is | insufficient to 
determine belief, it seems evident that 
such areas now exist, and to proclaim it 
as doctrine that all such areas will 
eventually be closed, or that the closure 
must come within certain parameters 
(political or economic) rather than others 


_ (religious or aesthetic) is not the position 


of the scientist, though he may be 
allowed his speculations as much as the 
next man. 


* Reprinted from Philosophy East & West, Vol. XXXI, No. 3 (July 1981) at its publisher’s request. 


Creative Writing 


The Aching Heart: 
A Six-Act Play 


Winifred Wei 


Historical background of the play: 


The longest civil wars in Chinese history lasted 250 years. The feudal lords of 
the declining Chou Empire (1122B.C. — 225B.C.) were busy building their own 
spheres of influence:by force and by schemes at the expense of their weaker neighbors. 
The stronger ones sven styled themselves kings. Intrigues, assassinations, usurpations 
between fathers and sons, brothers and cousins, kings and subordinates were the order 
of the day in the courts of the warring states. 

During that era two small kingdoms at the lower reaches of the Yangtze River, 
Wu (42) and Yueh (È), came into the picture. Because of their easy access to the 
inexhaustible riches of the sea and the treasures of their numerous lakes and rivers 
and the fertile lands, they became prosperous and strong. The geographical proximity 
of these two states created constant frictions, skirmishes and wars between tham. 

This play tells the story of the most beautiful girl in Chinese history. Her 
unparalleled beauty made her name “Hsi Shih” a byword to describe a lovely lady. 
Even her ailment — heart ache — was mimicked by girls of her time as a trick to attract 
masculine attention. Her repute in China is comparable to that of Helen of Troy in 
Greece. 

Hsi Shih was sant by King Kou Chien of Yueh to King Fu Chai of Wu to corrupt 
him and also to act asa spy. Fu Chai fell for the plot. He was so intrigued by her 
charm that he neglected the affairs of his state and was unwary of the lurking threat 
of Yueh which conquered Wu 14 years after Hsi Shih became King Fu Chai’s favorite 
consort. 
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THE ACHING HEART 


ACL ONG si ood tet e e aE Lessons on Coquetry 

ACE TWO aia te baw ea ee ete ees Private Tutoring 

Act UGB uaccatecitecag bamaterceie sae The Aching Heart 
ACUROUr aoaaa tied sh ENEE ean The Obsessed 

Att EVE cde da ini oe Ane a Mase The Throbbing Fears 
ASUSIK eit wae dts cata NETER The Heart Ceases to Ache 


Time: From 490 BC to 473 BC 
In the reign of Emperor Ching of Chou (AXE). 
From the 6th year of King Fu Chai of Wu till the fall of the 
Kingdom of Wu in the 24th year. 
( A REŽA SETH FRE) 


CHARACTERS IN THE PLAY 


King Kou Chien of Yueh REHE 
King Fu Chai of Wu and his wife REXBRKA 


Fan Li official of Yueh 72% 

Wen Chung official of Yueh XM 

Hsi Shih Paj 

Cheng Tan #68. 

Yi Kwan #06 

Hsuan Po and a few other beautiful girls {E W 
Madame Mi a lady instructor AA 
Professor Lü a music teacher mA T 


General Wu Tzu Hsu fi T® a general of Wu 

Po Pei 4A BE a senior minister of Wu, later the premier 

Crown Prince You of Wu 8 ATR 

Wang Sun Ze E PRÆ The resident Inspector-general from Wu to supervise the 


subdued Yueh 
Wang Sun Loh ERER a general of Wu 
Fong Tong %5 F] an official of Wu 
Tze Kung JH a disciple of Confucius 


Several couriers, eunuchs and maids, palace guards and other attendants 
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ACT ONE 


LESSONS ON COQUETRY 


Place: 

In the town of Tu (+ ) of the Kingdom 
of Yueh, a place has been especially built 
for the training of a group of beautiful 
young girls to be sent as tributes to 
the Court of Wu. The palace is called 


“Palace of Beautiful Girls” ( Xk). 


Time: 

490 B.C. The 7th year of King Kou Chien 
of Yueh and the 6th year of King Fu Chai 
of Wu. (The 30th year of Emperor Ching 
of Chou). 


Stage Setting: 

A class room in the Palace of Beautiful 
Girls, crudely constructed and very simply 
furnished. There is a low rush-grass 
platform on the right-hand side. On top 
of it is a low writing stand(desk) made 
of one piece of wood curving at the ends 
to hold it up mstead of legs. A round 
window at upstage center and a door 
leading to a portico. Thatched cushions 
are lining on the floor in several rows 
serving as seats. 


The curtain rises with Madame Mi, 
the lady instructor, sitting on the low 
rush-grass platform. Her legs are neatly 
folded under the rectangular writing 
stand in front of her. Hsi Shih, Cheng 
Tan, Yi Kwang, Hsuan Po and a few other 
girls are sitting on cushions on the ground. 
The window and door are open, looking 
out into the garden and the portico. 


Madame Mi: 

(introducing herself) My name is Mi 
Chiang (== Æ ) from the Kingdom of Chu. 
I am a cousin of the King of Chu. 


All the girls: 
(surprised) A cousin of the King of Chu? 


Madame Mi: 
Yes, I am the daughter of the late King 
Ping’s brother. My father followed the 


-© late Crown Prince Chien (A*#) to the 


Kingdom of Cheng ( ) to seek asylum 
there. 


Cheng Tan: 

I heard that the Crown Prince ran away 
from his country because the king, his 
own father, snatched the girl, a princess 
of Ch’in, on her way to marry the Crown 
Prince. 

Madame Mi: 

(to Cheng Tan) I am surprised that a 


young girl like you are so well informed. 
What’s your name? 


Cheng Tan: 
My name is Cheng Tan. 


Madame Mi: 

Who is your father and what’s his profes- 
sion? 

Cheng Tan: | 
My father’s name is Cheng An. He holds 


the rank of Junior Ta Fu in the court of 


the king. We are from the city of Chu 
Chi ( i ). : 


Yi Kwang: 
What’s a Junior Ta Fu? 


Madame Mi: 

Ta Fu is a very high official rank, sub- 
ordinate only to the premier. There are 
three levels of Ta Fu: the Senior, the 
Middle and the Junior. (eyeing Yi Kwang) 
Now tell me your name and where you 
come from. 
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Yi Kwang: | 

My name is Yi Kwang. (blushing slightly) 
I don’t remember my parents. I was sold 
to a wine house in Kwei Chi ( W # ) 
when I was very young. 


Madame Mi: 

(sighs) This class is really composed of 
a widely different assortment. I wish 
I know how to teach you. Now, lets 
start our lesson. 


Cheng Tan: 
Forgive me, Madame, you haven’t finished 
your story yet. 


Madame Mi: 
What story? 


Cheng Tan: 

The story of your family. 
father decided to come to our country 
to live? | 


Yi Kwang: 


I want to hear more about King Ping of . 


Chu marrying his own son’s betrothed. 


All Girls: 
We all like to hear it. 


Madame Mi: 

Alright, Pll tell you. But I’m going to 
make it very brief (a pause). The Princess 
of Ch’in was betrothed to Crown Prince 
Chien of Chu. King Ping of Chu, his 
father, sent Fei Wu Chih (RE) a 
court official, to Ch’in to arrange the 
marriage. Fei came back and told the 
king how beautiful the princess was and 
urged the king to take her into his own 
harem. King Ping was notorious for his 
lust for women. He epladly accepted 
Fei’s suggestion. A date was set for the 
wedding without the crown prince’s 


Why your 


knowledge. The Ch’in princess and her 
entourage went straight into the king’s 
harem and she became the king’s favorite 
consort. 


Some Girls: 

Wasn’t the crown prince angry when he 
found out? Did he try to kill his father? 
Wasn’t the princess’s father, the king of 
Ch’in, furious for the shameless thing 
King Ping did? 


Madame Mi: 

Thats what King Ping was afraid of. 
He immediately banished the crown 
prince to Cheng Fu ( #42), a city far 
away from the capital of Chu. A few 
years later, Fei Wu Chih, for fear that 
when the crown prince became king he 
would avenge the wrong done to him, 
traduced the crown prince to the king, 
saying that the crown prince was trying 
to form an alliance with several other 
kingdoms in a plot against his own father. 
At first, the king did not believe it. He 
asked the crown prince’s teacher, Wu 
Sheh (fi #) who was with the crown 
prince in the city of Cheng Fu to report 
to him immediately. The crown prince 
sensed some danger lurking in the king’s 
sudden summons and took to his heels. 
First, he went to Soong and then to 
Cheng. His flight convinced the king of 
Fei Wu Chih’s traducement. He wanted 
to have Wu Sheh, the prince’s teacher, 
killed as soon as he arrived at the capital, 
but Fei told him that Wu Sheh had two 
sons, both very capable. They were on 
official duties outside the capital. In 
order to avoid any trouble the two 
might cause in the future, the best plan 
would be to ask Wu Sheh to write to his 
sons asking both of them to come to 
the capital saying that if they should 
refuse to come, their father would be 
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killed. The king thought it was a good 
plot. When Wu Sheh was forced to 
write the letters, he sighed, saying “My 
son Wu Shang (fì), a very amiable 
person, would surely comply, but my 
younger son Wu Yuan (HA ) would 
surely refuse. 


Cheng Tan: 
Is Wu Yuan’s other name Wu Tze Hsu 
(ETAD 


Madame Mi: 
Cheng Tan, you are a very learned girl. 


Hsuan Po: 

We all know Wu Tze Hsu. His troops 
slew many of our men. I lost my father 
and my older brother in the battle 
defending our capital three years ago. 


Madame Mi: 

Wu Yuan or Wu Tze Hsu is the most 
dynamic and ferocious man I have ever 
met. I remember I was very young when 
I first saw him. He came to the Kingdom 
of Cheng to be with the crown prince 
after his father and brother were killed 
by King Ping of Chu. His hair and beard 
seemed to be standing on end like needles 
and his eyes ejected fire. His voice 
roared like a lion’s. He pounded his fists 
on the table and wailed as he angrily 
told my father the death of his father 
and elder brother. I was so scared of 
him that I nearly fainted. Unfortunately, 
shortly after he came to Cheng, the 
crown prince of Chu got involved in a 
plot against the king of Cheng. It was 
discovered and the crown prince was 
killed. All his followers had to flee for 
their own lives. Wu Tzu Hsu chose 
to go to the Kingdom of Wu and my 
father took his family to this country. 
(a pause) Now this is the end of the story. 


Cheng Tan: 
We heard that Wu Tze Hsu had a dramatic 
escape to Wu. 


Hsuan Po: 

His hair and beard turned white overnight. 
That’s how he got out of city gate of 
Chao Kuan ( F484) without being found 
out by the guards. 


Cheng Tan: 
King Ping placed three hundred taels of 
gold on his capture, dead or alive. 


Madame Mi: 
So you all know Wu Tze Hsu very well. 


Girls: 
We all hate him! 


Madame Mi: 
Girls, we must go on with our lesson now. 
This is not a story-telling class. 


(The girls become very quiet) 


Madame Mi: 

Before I commence with the instructions 
I want you to know why I have been 
chosen to be your teacher. I came from a 
royal family and naturally I know court 
etiquette. I also learned music and 
dancing. So I am here to teach you girls 
court manners and various ways to 
please’ your future master, the king of 
Wu. (clearing her throat) You are all 
very beautiful girls. A handful chosen 
from among hundreds of young maidens. 
But you must not let that get into your 
head, because humility is the first require- 
ment of a lady of the court. Her foremost 
duty is to please the king: she must have 
an attractive appearance to please his 
eye; a pleasant voice to soothe his ear; 
a sweet smell to delight his nose and 
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_ responsive feelings to gladden his heart. 
She must acquire the arts of dancing, 
singing and playing at least one musical 
instrument. She must be able to read 
his thoughts and anticipate his wishes. 
(ancther pause) All these you’ll have to 
learn and learn fast, because I really don’t 
know how soon you'll be sent to the 
court of Wu as tributes from our king 
to King Fu Chai. (Yi Kwang: Don’t they 
have pretty girls in Wu?) 


Madame Mi: 

Surely they have. But it seems King Fu 
Chai has a special liking for Yueh girls. 
As the saying goes,’ Fruits in other 
peoples orchard seem sweeter.” (a 
pause) Our first lesson will be how to 
beautify the face. Because a girl’s face is 
always the first thing to be noticed. 
(She produced several articles from her 
sleeve and put them on the writing 
stand in front of her.) These articles 
are used to help enhance the beauty 
of your face and cover up imperfections. 
(Her searching glance sweeps across the 
girls’ faces) I notice that some of you 
have already painted your faces, but 
you didn’t do it the right way. You 
make your faces look like masks. This 
is because you didn’t use the right kind 
of makeup. Now I want someone to 
come up here so that I can demonstrate 
to you how to paint your faces. 


(None of the girls volunteers.) 


Madame Mi: 

(eyeing Cheng Tan) Cheng Tan, please 
come up here. (Cheng Tan goes up the 
platform and sits down beside Madame 
Mii} 


Madame Mi: 
Girls, look at Cheng Tan. She has the 


most perfect features. No artist in the 
world can carve a lovelier face than hers. 
But ... (pouring out some liquid from a 
small jar) Pl make her more alluring 
so that a king would willingly give up 
his throne, a commoner his life, to win 
her love. 


(All girls giggle.) 


Madame Mi: 

(applying the liquid on Cheng’s face) 
I’ve just put some ointment with honey 
and fresh egg white in it on her face to 
protect her skin, because ... (she opens 
a box and takes out a powder puff) the 
powder has white lead in it, therefore 
it’s very harmful to the skin. 


(powdering Cheng Tan’s face) 


Now the drawing of the eyebrows. 
(picking up a black fossil) I noticed that 
some of you girls painted your eyebrows 
with charcoal. It smears easily. When 
you perspire you'll have black trickles all 
over your face. 


(All the girls laugh. Some with painted - 
eyebrows blush.) 


Madame Mi: 

(holding up the black fossil) This black 
fossil is called Tai (#8) coming from 
the mountains of the western countries. 
(Drawing Cheng’s eyebrows with it) 
Not only it gives a natural appearance 
to a painted brow but also adds to it a 
sheen. (pointing to Yi Kwang) Yi Kwang, 
you also come up and sit beside Cheng 
Tan. | 

(Yi Kwang does so.) 


Madame Mi: 
Girls, look at the two faces carefully. See 
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the difference? 
(All girls nod. Yi Kwang blushes deeply.) 


Madame Mi: 

Yi Kwang, don’t feel embarrassed. It is 
not your fault. (a pause) Yi Kwang, 
I have to point out that you use the 
wrong kind of rouge, too. It looks 
like vermilion. 


(Yi Kwang nods.) 


Madame Mi: 

Vermilion does have very fresh and bright 
red color but it is poisonous. Besides, 
it’s too bright to be natural. The kind 
of rouge I recommend is this. (Picks 
a red silk wad and gives it to Cheng 
- Tan) Cheng Tan, pass it around and 
let everybody smell it. 


(The silk wad is passed from hand to hand 
and draws Ohs and Ahs from the girls.) 


Madame Mi: 

This rouge is not made locally. It comes 
from a country in the north where red 
roses and Phoenix Fairy flowers ( M4 7E) 
grow wild. First, you have to steam the 
` silk thread to make it absorbent, then 
twist it into a wad, soaking this wad in 
the paste of rose and Phoenix Fairy 
flower petals, then dry it under the sun. 
It has to be soaked and dried several 
times, so it takes a hundred petals to 
make a small wad like this. 


(Some girls stick out their tongues.) 


Madame Mi: 

Don’t ever stick out your tongues. It is 
very unbecoming. You are not supposed 
to even show your teeth. When you 
smile or laugh, cover your mouth with 


your sleeve. 


(When the silk was passed on to Hsi 
Shih, she throws it to the ground.) 


Madame Mi: - 

(angrily) Who’s the girl in the last row? 
How dare you throw the rouge on the 
ground! 


Hsi Shih: 
It stinks! 


Madame Mi: 
(more incensed) I’ve never seen manners 
worse than yours. Whats your name? 


(Hsi Shih refuses to answer) 


One girl (answering for Hsi Shih): 
Her surname is Shih. We all call her 
Hsi Shih. 


Madame Mi: 

Ive heard of her name before. People 
say she is the prettiest of you all. (craning 
her neck) Stand up, Hsi Shih, I can’t 
see you. 


(Hsi Shih stands up reluctantly. Madame 
Mi: is shocked to see that Hsi Shih’s 
hair is not combed and her dress is in 
disarray.) 


Madame Mi: 

(in a very severe tone) How dare you 
come to the class like this! You didn’t 
even comb your hair! 


(No answer.) 


Madame Mi: : 

(She stands up and walks toward Hsi 
Shih). She pushes back the hair over Hsi 
Shih’s forehead. A surprised expression 
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comes over her face. She closes her eyes 
and then opens them again. She cups Hsi 
Shih’s face with both hands. Exclaims) 
All stars fade when the moon shines; 
all lights dim when the sun rises; all 
flowers pale when the peonies bloom. 
Such radiant complexion! Such bright 
eyes! Such luminous attractiveness! 
Any makeup will mar your beauty like 
sprinking dust on a piece of exquisite 
jade! 


(letting go her hands) 
Madame Mi: 


(to Hsi Shih) 


Is your father also an 
official? . 


Hsi Shih: 


(in better humor after being praised) No, 


my father is a woodcutter. He sells 


firewood. 


Madame Mi: 

A woodcutter! I can hardly believe it! 
Imagine, a woodcutter has a daughter 
pretty like ... like ...a fairy! (shaking 
her head) A lotus flower, growing from 
the mud, carries not a speck of dirt! 
Where does it get its lovely colors and 
fragrance? Only Heaven knows! 


Madame Mi: 
(to Hsi Shih) Please be seated. 


(Hsi Shih sits down and Madame Mi 
goes back to her own seat) 


Madame Mi: 


Hsi Shih, would you mind telling the class - 


what do you do to keep your skin so 
fair and smooth? Any kind of ointment 
to protect it? 


Hsi Shih: 
What’s ointment? Do you mean oil? We 
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don’t even have enough oil for cooking. 
(A wave of laughter from the class) 


Madame Mi: 

(suppressing a smile, then seriously) 
Since you are from a poor family, I 
don’t think your parents can afford to 
keep you indoors all the time. 


Hsi Shih: 

Of course, not. And I don’t like to be 
confined within four walls like what 
they do to me here! At home I used 
to go to the creek to wash the suk my 
mother reeled from the silkcoons every 
morning. All girls in the neighborhood 
did the same thing. We had such fun 
together. (sighs) I miss them so much. 


Madame Mi: 

(shaking her head in disbelief) I really 
can not figure out how come the sun, 
the wind and the inclement weather 
didn’t roughen your complexion? 


Hsi Shih: 
My mother also noticed it. She often 
says that I have thicker skin than others. 


(Another wave of laughter from the girls) 


Hsi Shih: 
(Also smiles) Once I was bitten by a 
snake. Its teeth buried deep in my leg 


but when the wounds healed, nothing 
but a few pin points of white spots left 
and even they completely disappeared 
after a short time. 


Madame Mi: 

The flawless master pieces of nature: 
In Chi is the pearl that illuminates at 
night; in Chu is the jade pure white 
like frozen lard and in Yueh is Hsi Shih. 
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Hsuan Po: . 
I heard that the Chi pearl is as big as a 
pigeon egg and brighter than a lamp. 


Madame Mi: : 

You are right. The Chi pearl and Chu 
jade are priceless treasures, the desire of 
all feudal lords. 


Hsi Shih: 

Before the war the boys, some from our 
own town and some from other towns, 
often brought us game meats and 
fruits. We fared better then. But after 
the war, the boys simply disappeared. 
We had to rely on the food my father 
brought home and whatever edible 
grass, sprouts, tender leaves, lotus seeds 
and water chestnuts my mother picked 
up in and around the nearby pond and 
river. In winter she had to dig up bamboo 
shoots, sometimes with her bare hands. 
She often came home with bleeding 
fingers. 


Madame Mi: 
Your mother is a great woman. 


Hsi Shih: 
Oh yes, she is. I miss her so much! 


Madame Mi: 
Well, Hsi Shih, I can only say that your 
beauty was bestowed by Heaven. 


Hsi Shih: 

My mother said when she had me in 
her belly she went so often to the lotus 
pond to pick the seeds, so I must be 
the incarnation of a lotus spirit. When 
I was born I looked neither like my 
father nor like her but like a white lotus 
flower. 


(Sound of a bell striking five times) 


Madame Mi: | 
Oh! Time runs so fast! Girls, you 
may stand up and walk around a little. 


(All girls stand up and some | go out of 
the room.) 


Madame Mi: 

(to Hsi Shih) You’d better use this time 
to comb your hair. (opens a drawer in 
the writing stand and takes out a bronze 
mirror.) I must warn you that from now 
on you must comb your hair before 
you come to class. (handing her the 
mirror) | 


Hsi Shih: 


‘Bronze mirror makes me dizzy and 


gives me the headache. 


Madame Mi: 
(surprised) What do you use for a mirror 
then? 


Hsi Shih: 

At home my mother used to comb my hair 
or I would go to the family well. The 
reflection in the water is so clear and the 
cool air from the well is so refreshing. 


Madame Mi: 

(putting down-the mirror) Hsi Shih, you 
are a very strange girl, so very different 
from the others. (taking a comb from her 
own hair) Take this and go to the court- 
yard. There is a well there. 


(Hsi Shih takes the comb and is about to 
leave.) 


Hsuan Po: 
Hsi Shih, Pll go with you. 
combing your hair. 


Pil help 
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Hsi Shih: 
Thank you. 


Hsuan Po: 
Don’t thank me now. When you become 


the favorite of His Majesty the King of . 


Wu, that’s the time to bestow favors on 
me. . 


(Hsi Shih blushes and tries to strike 
Hsuan Po. The latter dodges and runs 
out of the room, chased by Hsi Shih.) 


Madame Mi: 

(smiles) (to all girls) you all go out and 
have some fresh air. I need some quietude 
for meditation. 


(All the girls leave the room. Madame 
Mi clcses her eyes and meditates. Sounds 
of giggling and laughing come from 
without. Music from a distance is faintly 
heard. A while later, all girls rush into 
the rcom. They almost knock down one 
another trying to go through the door 
in a hurry.) 


Madame Mi: 
(startled) What’s the matter? 
people mad? 


Are you 


Some girls: 
(out of breath) The king... and several 
officials . ... they are coming! 


Madame Mi: 
(astonished) 
already? 


What? Are they here 


(A royal messenger comes in) 


Messenger: 
(bows to Madame Mi) Madame, His 
Majesty the King wants you to get the 


girls ready for inspection by the Resident 
Inspector-general Wang Sun Zi from the 
Kingdom of Wu. 


Madame Mi: 

(giving a hopeless sigh) Most of the girls 
are fresh from the country. They haven’t 
even learned manners. Why can’t the 
Inspector-general wait for a few months? 


_ Messenger: 


(shrugs his shoulders) What can I do? 
I’m just a messenger. (exits) 


Madame Mi: 

(in an urgent tone) Hurry up, girls! 
Arrange the cushions in neat rows. Clean 
up the floor. (taking a sweeping glance 
at the girls, discovering that Hsi Shih’s 
hair is still in disarray) Hsi Shih, your 
hair looks worse than before. It looks 
like a bird’s nest. 


Hsi Shih: 
(pouting her lips) I don’t have enough 
time. 


Madame Mi: 
(giving up) Tie it up. So long it doesn’t 
fall all over your face. 


(As the girls are cleaning up the room, 
distant clanking of bells and music are 
becoming nearer and louder.) 

(Fan Li walks in) 


Madame Mi: 
(bows to Fan Li) Fan Ta Fu. 


Fan Li: 

(bowing back) Madame Mii. The king 
wnats me to come here first to see how 
well you have prepared the girls to be 
inspected. 
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Madame Mi: - 

(sighs) How can I get them.ready in such 
a short time? I’ve just arrived here from 
Kuai Chi (@#) two days ago and 
I didn’t even have time to give them the 
first lesson. They are nothing but a bunch 
of adolescent country lasses and most 
of them are illiterate. 


Fan Li: 
{consolingly) I understand perfectly. 
I picked some of them myself. I know 
from what rugged places they have come. 
Please do have patience. The king, Wen 
Ta Fu and yours humbly all appreciate 
very much the fact that you have even 
consented to teach the girls. 


Madame Mi: 

(her frustration slightly eased) I’m only 
an outcast from my own country. My 
father is grateful to his host country for 
being so tolerant and generous to him 
and his family. 


Fan Li: 

The kingdom of Yueh has always been 
looked down upon by countries on the 
Central Plains. Even though our royal 
family are straight descendants from 
Emperor Yu of the Hsia Dynasty, 
they still consider our people barbarians. 
However, we must admit that our cultural 
level is lower than Chi and Tsing so we 
are quite happy that capable people 
like you and your honorable father 
have chosen to come to help us. 


Madame Mi: 
The countries on the Central Plains 
are very conceited. They even call us, 
people from the Kingdom of Chu, semi- 
barbarians. 


(Sound of wooden wheels on cobbled 


path is moving near.) 


Madame Mi: 

Oh, the King will be here in a blink of 
an eye! Girls, stand against the wall in two 
lines! (She quickly picks up the mirror on 
the writing stand and smoothes her hair, 
then quickly puts the mirror back into 
the drawer. She pulls her dress into 
place. While she is engaged in making 
herself presentable, Fan Li’s eyes are 
busily seeking the familiar face he adores.) 


Fan Li: 

(to Hsi Shih) 
changed your hair style. 
recognize you. 


Ah, Hsi Shih, you’ve 
I could hardly 


Hsi Shih: . 
(her eyes brighten up) Fan Ta Fu, do you 
like the way I do my hair? 


Fan Li: 
You look beautiful, no matter how you 
comb your hair. 


Madame Mi: 
Did you know each other before? 


Fan Li: 

I picked her myself in the village of Juh 
Lo (#4). Of course, I heard about 
her long time ago. 


Madame Mii: 

What do you mean long time ago? She 
looks only fourteen or fifteen. She 
couldn’t be famous when she was a baby. 


Fan Li: 

Yes, she was. She was famous soon after 
she was born. Nobody could believe 
that the flower-like baby was the daughter 
of a woodcutter. Everybody in the village 
called her Lotus Fairy. 
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(At this moment, King Kou Chien of 
Yueh walks in with Wang Sun Zi, the 
resident inspector-general from Wu, fol- 
lowed by Wen Chung. The king’s suite 
remains outside.) 

(Madame Mi and the girls quickly kneel 
down and Fan Li makes a deep bow.) 


King Kou Chien: 
Please rise. 


(Madame Mi and the girls get up) 


Wang Sun Zi: 
(laughing loudly) who’s the Lotus Fairy 
you are talking about? 


Madame Mi: 
(pointing to Hsi Shih) It’s the nickname 
of this girl, Hsi Shih. 


Wang.Sun Zi: 
(ooking at Hsi Shih with lust in his eyes) 
How beautiful! And a very lovely body! 


King Kou Chien: 

(eyeing Hsi Shih disapprovingly) Hsi 
Shih, you look as if you have just stepped 
out of your bedroom. You are wearing 
a negligee! 


Hsi Shih: © 

The dress you issued us is so heavy. 
It dragged down my shoulders and makes 
me feel so tired wearing it. 


King Kou Chien: 
(almost shocked) Look! (pointing to 
her feet) you are bare-footed! (looking 
up) You didn’t even style your hair! 
(to Madame Mi) You have to discipline 
this girl, Madame. 


Hsi Shih: 
(her cemper flaring up) I DON’T want 
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to be DISCIPLINED. I WANT TO GO 
HOME! 

King Kou Chien: 


You are not allowed to go home! 


Hsi Shih: 

(wild with fury) You can’t confine me, 
I’m not a prisoner. You can’t discipline 
me, I’m not a criminal! Don’t you think 
just because you are the king and so you 
can order me around! You are no better 
than I. I know when you were hostage 
in Wu. You did nothing but feeding 


‘horses and picking up their droppings! 


(All present drop their chins and pop 
their eyes at her outspokenness. All but 
the inspector-general from Wu. He laughs 
aloud.) 


Wang Sun Zi: 

Ha... ha... ha... she is a really 
funny girl. 
Madame Mi: 
(trembling with fear, quickly kneels down 
before the king) Please forgive her, 
Your Majesty, do please forgive her! 
She is just like a wild animal! 


King Kou Chien: 
(very agitated) Fan Li, I don’t think this 
girl is fit to be sent to the court of Wu. 


Hsi Shih: 
Who asked to be sent there? I want to 
go home! (louder) LET ME GO HOME! 


King Kou Chien: 

Fan Li, maybe it’s better to let her go. 
She probably would do more harm 
than good to the relations between our 
two countries. 
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(before Fan Li can answer, Wang Sun Zi, 
the inspector from Wu, butts in.) 


Wang Sun Zi: 
(addressing the king) Your Majesty, may 
= I interrupt? 


King Kou Chien: 
(humbly) Oh, yes, Honorable Inspector, 
please go ahead. 


Wang Sun Zi: 
First, I must apologize for the treatment 
you received in our country. ' 


King Kou Chien: 

Oh, your honor, please don’t misunder- 
stand. I was angry at the girl not because 
what she said of me but I was afraid 
her foul mouth and her ill manners 
would one day antagonize the great 
king of Wu .... (a pause) As for the 
treatment I received in your country I 
deserved it all. My wife and I are im- 
mensely grateful to King Fu Chai for 


letting us come back to our own country > 


despite the fact that several times General 
Wu Tze Hsu urged the king to kill us. 
I was told Wu Tze Hsu even quarreled 
with the Great King of Wu for letting 
my wife and me come back to our own 
country without his knowledge. I have 
engraved the generosity of the Great 
King of Wu in my heart and will never 
forget. 


Wang Sun Zi: 
Pm glad to hear that vou hold no grudge 
against our king. 


King Kou Chien: 
How can I be so ungrateful! 


Wang Sun Zi: 
(eyeing Hsi Shih with fondness, clearing 


his throat) This girl Hsi Shih is quite an 
unusual person. I’m sure she can be very 
entertaining. (smiling sheepishly) Your . 
Majesty, life’s been very monotonous 
for me lately. 


‘King Kou Chien: 


(taking the hint) You mean... you 
mean. Your Honor would like her to 
keep you company? 


Wang Sun Zi: 

(laughing brazenly while stroking his 
beard) Ha ha ... ha ha ha... . Your 
Majesty is surely very understanding. 
Since you are not planning to send her 
to the Court of Wu, you may consider 
giving her to me .... (a pause) (slyly) 


.If your Majesty allow me to have her, 


PIL have less time to be around, isn’t 
that what you want? (stroking his beard 
again) Ha...haha...haha.... 


Hsi Shih: 

(staring at the inspector, shaking with 
anger) PD RATHER DIE THAN serve 
an old goat like you! 


Wang Sun Zi: 

(with uncontrollable fury) How dare you 
. (pointing to Hsi Shih with his finger) 

How dare you call me an old goat? 


(King Kou Chien kneels down in front of 
the inspector and everybody follows suit, 
all except Hsi Shih) 


Wang Sun Zi: 

(trying to show off his TE (calling 
the king of Yueh by his name) Kou 
Chien, if you don’t punish that girl, 
PIL report to our King Fu Chai. PH say 
to His Majesty that since you came back, 
you’ve sent away all the women in your 
harem, given away all your silk gowns. 
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You savour the bitter gall and sleep on 
firewood to remind yourself of the 
disgrace you and your wife suffered in 
our ccuntry. And PI report to our all- 
mighty King Fu Chai that you are secretly 
building up a military force ... even 


warships! 


King Kou Chien: 
(knocking his head on the ground) Your 
Honor, please calm yourself and listen 
to me. [ll surely punish the girl. No 
doubt about that. As to the fact that 
my wife and I are living simply like 
commoners and the ways I give myself 
corporal punishments it is to remind me 
of the sufferings, the shame and the 
irretrievable losses inflicted upon my 
people because of my folly. The whole 
body of water in Lake Li Chen ( 4 SB 4+ 
. KW) can not wash away my sins! 
The reason why I train a handful of 
soldiers ... the number is pityful indeed 
As you know, most of our young 
people were killed during the war .. 
To make Yueh less vulnerable is to 
discourage our common enemy the 
Kingdom of Chu to invade our country, 
and at the same time to serve as sentinel 
and to keep vigil for your honorable 
country and my savior King Fu Chai. 
He let me come back alive so that my 
past ancestors can still enjoy the continua- 
tion cf the sacrifices I offer them. I am 
forever grateful. 


Fan Li: 

(to Wang Sun Zi) Honorable Inspector, 
Our king has already been exonerated 
and restored to his throne by His Majesty 
King of Wu and he should be respected 
as the head of our nation. Don’t you 
think it’s very improper for him to kneel 
in front of an official from a friendly 
country? 
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(Wang Sun Zi, sensing the cool firmness 
in Fan Li’s voice, quickly helps the king 
of Yueh to stand up. All others follow 
suit.) 


Wen Chung: 

(to break the ice) Your Majesty, Honor- 
able Inspector, you haven’t seen the other 
tributes we have prepared to send to 
His Majesty King Fu Chai. Among them 
a huge pearl as big as a swallow’s egg and 
it illuminates at night. And...and... 
weve also something interesting for 
Your Honor, Mr. Inspector. 


Wang Sun Zi: 

(sensing that he has overplayed his hand, 
grabs the chance to be on good terms with 
the King of Yueh and his officials again) 
(laughs) Ha... ha...ha. I must admit 
that I enjoy being an inspector in your 
country. You people are so generous. 
Let’s go. 


King Kou Chien: 

(to Fan Li) Fan Ta Fu, you stay behind 
and decide what to do to punish that 
wayward girl who has caused us so much 
trouble. 


Fan Li: 
(bows) Yes, Your Majesty: 


Wang Sun Zi: 
(his good humor restored) I hope you 
are not going to chop her pretty head off. 


Fan Li: 

I’m afraid we can’t. We’ve already sub- 
mitted the list of our tributes to the 
protocol officer at the court of Wu and 
Hsi Shih’s name heads the list. No altera- 
tion can be made now. . 


(Exit King Kou Chien, Wang Sun Zi and 
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Wen Chung. All the people in the room 
kneel down to see them off. Hsi Shih is 
still standing there defiantly. Her face 
flushs with anger) 


Madame Mi: 
Fan Ta Fu, I don’t think Pm a suitable 
teacher. Pleases find someone else. 


Fan Li: 

(beseechingly) Madame, good teachers 
are so hard to find and your training and 
background are unique. You are the only 
one in the whole kingdom of Yueh who 
can train the girls to be court ladies. 
Please stay, I beseech you. 


Madame Mi: 

(casting a glance at Hsi Shih who shows 
no sign of regret) I don’t think I can ever 
train her. (pointing to Hsi Shih) She is 
just like a little wild mare. I’ve been 
traveling with my father ever since I was 
a little girl and have met all kinds of 
people. This is the first time I’ve seen a 
little girl daring to defy a king. She 
reminds me of a pretty little mare we had 
once. She was so wild that no one could 
tame her. Finally we had to let her go back 
to the mountains where she was caught. 
(a pause, then suddenly she smiles) I 
heard, Fan Ta Fu, that when you were 
in the kingdom of Wu serving our king 
and queen while they were royal hostages, 
you had a way with wayward horses. 


Fan Li: 

(taking the hint, smiles) Madame, if you 
promise to stay, FI drop in whenever I 
can to help you. 


Madame Mi: 

Thank you. I shall say I know what to 
do with all the other girls except the 
little mare I just mentioned. I wish you 


would take her out of my class. 


Fan Li: 

Madame, I have very heavy duties. Please 
keep her in your class. I'll give her some 
private lessons in my spare time. 


(Madame Mi reluctantly nods her head.) 


Fan Li: 
(to Hsi Shih) You’d better behave your- 


self. You’ve caused enough trouble 
today. PH see to it that you are dis- 
ciplined. 

Hsi Shih: . 


I like the idea of having you as my 
teacher. I think you are more suitable 
to be the king. You are handsomer than 
him and have more guts. I hate the way 
he humbles. himself in front of that old 
goat. 


Fan Li: 

(angrily) Hsi Shih, you are just as ignorant 
as a frog in the well thinking the sky is 
just a patch of blue void. Our great king 
humbles himself for the sake of our 
nation. Should Wu attack us now, we’ll 
be wiped out in no time. Our fate is in 
the palm of the king of Wu. Don’t you 
understand? (a pause) (more vehemently) 
Young lady, if you don’t watch your 
tongue, PU ... PH ... PU send you to 
that old goat. 


Hsi Shih: 

(really scared) (kneeling down) I will 
behave. I will watch my tongue. I will 
do whatever you order me to do. But 
please please don’t send me to that old 
goat. 


Fan Li: 
(suppressing a smile) Get up! 
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(Hsi Shih gets up.) 


Fan Li: 

Hsi Shih, I want you to remember it’s 
not an empty threat. And [ also want 
you to remember that from now on don’t 
you ever let me catch you speaking 
disrespectfuly of His Majesty, our beloved 
king, again. 


Hsi Shih: 
(meekly) Yes, Fan Ta Fu. 


Fan Li: 

(to all girls) Girls, what happened today 
in this classroom should not be talked 
about. It’s detrimental to the prestige 
of our king and the name of this training 
school. Any blabber will be severely 
punished. 


All Girls: 
Yes, Your Honor. 


(Fan Li bows to Madame Mi then storms 
out of the room. Everyone bows.) 


CURTAIN 


END OF ACT ONE 


ACT TWO 


PRIVATE TUTORING 


Place: 
Same as Act One. 
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Time: 


- A few months later. 


Stage Setting: 
Same as Act One. 


The curtain rises with the girls sitting on 
the cushions chatting. Madame Mi 
walks in with a bag in her hand. All 
girls stand up and bow. Madame Mi goes 
up the platform, putting the bag on the 
writing stand. 


Madame Mi: 
(without sitting down) Girls, good news! 
Finally we can have our dancing lessons! 


(Cheers from the girls.) 


Madame Mi: 

(pointing to the bag in front of her) 
There are silk slippers in this bag. Remove 
your wooden clogs and try .on the 
slippers. (to Cheng Tan) Cheng Tan, 
you’d better take the bag and see to it 
that the girls don’t turn this room into a 
mess. . 


(Cheng Tan takes the bag. It seems that 
Cheng Tan is now Madame Mi’s most 
favorite student.) 


Madame Mi: ; 

There are three sizes. You have to find 
your own size. Put your wooden clogs 
and thatched shoes in the bag to be 
discarded. From now on you wear only 
silk or satin shoes. 


(The girls giggle and laugh while trying 
on the shoes.) 


- Cheng Tan: 


Madame, have we finally found a musician 
for our dancing lessons? 
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Madame Mi: 
Yes. 


Cheng Tan: 
It really took us a long time. 


Madame Mi: . 
Yes, quite a few months. Many young 
men applied but I don’t think they 
are suitable for this position. You 
beautiful girls provide too much tempta- 
tion for hot-blooded youths. I finally 
succeeded in persuading Professor Lu.... 


Hsi Shih: 
(wails) Oh! Heaven! Not the old music 
teacher! 


Madame Mi: 

It is him. At first he thought it was 
beneath his professional dignity to do it. 
But after much persuasion from Fan Ta 
Fu and me, he reluctantly agreed. | 


Hsi Shih: 
(pouching) I don’t like him. He taught 
me how to play the flute once. Everytime 
he talked to me he thnusted his head so 
near as if he wanted to bite off my nose. 


(All the girls laugh.) 


Madame Mi: l 
(suppressing a smile, trying to look very 
angry) Hsi Shih, don’t you dare to talk 
so irreverently of your teacher! (to all 
girls) Girls, be quiet! Now put all your 
old shoes in the bag. 


(The girls put their old shoes in the bag.) 


Madame Mi: 
One of you take the bag out of the room. 


(A girl gets up and puts the bag outside.) 


Madame Mi: 
Now, girls, push the cushions against the 
wall. 


(the cushions are pushed aside.) 


Madame Mi: 

Line up in a single file and walk. 
Girls: 

(surprised) WALK? 

Madame Mi: -- 

Yes, WALK! 


(The girls walk, some too slowly, some 
too quickly, some with their backs 
hunched, some can’t even walk straight.) 


Madame Mi: 

(sighs) It’s a pitiful sight the way you 
walk! You know, walking is an art. Now, 
watch me. 


(She walks and talks at the same time.) 


The sway of the body should be as 
graceful as a willow twig in a gentle 
breeze; the footsteps should be as light 
as the dragonflies touching the water; 
and the turning should be as smooth as 
the meander of a serpent. If you know 
how to walk to the tone of music, you’ll 
soon learn how to dance. 


(She stops and her glance sweeps across 
the girls all around her.) 


Is there anyone among you who knows 
how to dance? 


(Everyone shakes her head.) 


Wel, who has seen the courtship dance 
of cranes? 


af 
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Hsi Shih: 
I have. 


Madame Mi: 
Do you know how to mimic it? 


Hsi Shih: 
(with a twinkle in her eye) I think so. 


Madame Mi: 
That’s good. Now we need some accom- 
panying music. 


Hsi Shih: 
I don’t need any music. 


(Hsi Shih dances and she does it beauti- 
fully) (AU the girls applaud) 


Madame Mi: 

Hsi Shih, you did very well, considering 
the fact that you haven’t had any formal 
training before. (to Cheng Tan) Cheng 
‘Tan, you excel in everything — writing, 
reading, playing musical instruments, but I 
am afraid Hsi Shih is going to be the best 
dancer in the class. 


Cheng Tan: ) 
(graciously) Actually Hsi Shih is the 
cleverest and the prettiest in the class. 


Madame Mi: 

(shaking her head) Oh, no, Fan Ta Fu 
told me that he has not yet succeeded 
in teaching her how to read. 


Hsi Skih: 

(pouting her lips) The characters are 
like jumping bugs. They make me dizzy 
by just staring at them. I try so hard 
to recognize them but they refuse to be 
recognized. 


(Everyone laughs) 


Madame Mi: 

(smiles) You are indeed a very funny 
girl but you are extremely cute. If Fan 
Ta Fu cannot teach you how to read. I 
don’t think anybody else can. But 
you'll be trained into a superb dancer. 


Yi Kwang: 
Madame Mi, I know one dance or two. 


Madame Mi: 
Good, what’s the name of the dance you 
know? 


Yi Kwang: 
The Phoenix Courting Its Mate? 


Madame Mi: 

I like the music and the dance. Cheng 
Tan, you are very good with the flute. 
Go to the next room and get a flute. 


(Exits Cheng Tan) 


Madame Mi: 

(to Yi Kwang) Ill sit here on the plat- 
form and pretend that I’m King Fu Chai 
of Wu and you are performing this dance 
to entertain me. Girls, all of you step 
aside and leave ample space for Yi Kwang 
to perform. 


(The girls step aside. Meanwhile Cheng 
Tan comes in with the flute.) 

(Cheng Tan plays the flute and Yi Kwang 
dances.) 

(After finishing the dance, Yi Kwang 
bows and all the girls clap their hands.) 


Madame Mi: 

Not bad, with some more training you 
can be a fairly good dancer too. Your mo- 
tions were animated but lacked grace, the 
whirlings were smart but lacked elegance, 
and above all, you failed to understand 
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that courtship dance is an expression of 
emotions. The aesthetic and sensuous 
movements are to allure the object of 
passion. (a pause) When I said I would 
pretend to be the King of Wu, I wasn’t 
joking. Your performance was supposed. 
to evoke a flutter in my heart, but never 
once during your dance you cast a side- 
long glance my way, nor did you try 
to seduce me with an alluring smile. 
(half jokingly) Yi Kwang, were you a 
real phoenix, you would end up to be 
a lonely bird. 


(Yi Kwang blushes and all the girls laugh.) 


Madame Mi: 

Don’t laugh. Pd be quite pleased if all 
of you can dance like that. It would 
save me a lot of time to give you the basic 
training. | 


(Enter Fan Li, an old professor and a 
boy carrying a Chin — a seven-stringed 
musical instrument — on his hands. 
The professor is hunch-backed and 
appears to be very poor in eyesight. 
There are black stains on his nose.) 
(Fan Li gestures to the boy to put the 
Chin on the writing stand. The boy does 
SO.) 


Fan Li: 
Madame Mi, here is our Professor Lu. 
He finally consents to come. 


Madame Mi: 
I am so glad. After months of waiting 
now we can have our dancing lessons. 


(The professor says nothing but smiles 
and bows.) 


Madame Mi: 
(to Fan Li) Pm grateful to you too, 


Fan Ta Fu, for your help in persuading 
Professor Lu to accept a job which is 
unworthy of his great talent. 


Fan Li: 
Madame, it’s my duty. If there’s nothing 
for me to do now, I beg to take leave. 


(As the three are talking, Hsi Shih whis- 
peres into the ear of Hsuan Po who sits 


next to her. Both burst out in a peal of 
laughter.) 


Madame Mi: 
(sternly) What’s so funny? 


(The girls quickly stop laughing.) 


Madame Mi: 

I’m going to have you two locked up in 
the dungeon for one day for disturbing 
the class! 


Hsuan Po: 
Madame,.it’s not my fault. Hsi Shih said 
something so funny that I could not 


help laughing. 


Madame Mi: 
What did she say? 


Hsuan Po: 
(eyeing the professor) I dare not repeat. 


Madame Mi: 
I order you to say it. 
I'll lock you up first. 


If you don’t, 


Hsuan Po: 
She said ... said (eyeing the professor 
again, hesitatingly ) 


Madame Mi: 
(heatedly) OUT WITH IT! 
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Hsuan Po: 
She said the professor wrote “bookworm” 
on his own nose. 


(The whole class roars in laughter. Pro- 
fessor Lu storms out, followed by the 
boy) 


Fan Li: 

(rushing after the professor) Professor 
Lu ... Professor Lu ... Please come 
back.... 


(Apparently the professor takes no heed. 
Fan Li’s voice fades as he runs after the 
professor.) 


Madame Mi: 


(angrily) Hsi Shih, see what you’ve done! . 


You've spoiled our dancing class! You’ve 
deprived all the girls of their chances of 
learning how to dance! I simply must 
punish you this time. I’ve been too 
lenient! Come over here! 


(Hsi Shih meekly obeys.) 


Madame Mi: . 
Kneel down! 


(Hsi Shih kneels down.) 


Madame Mi: 
Put your hand on the writing stand, 
palm up. 


(Hsi Shih does so.) 


Madame Mi: 

(taking a bamboo slab from the drawer) 
Pm going to hit you real hard so that 
you'll remember not to be so naughty 
again! (She lifts the slab and is about to 
strike but the slab stops in mid air) I 
can’t do it! (putting down the slab) 
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I’ve a feeling of harming a work of art 
made of fine jade. (sighs) Hsi Shih, Hsi 
Shih, I don’t know what to do with you! 
I give up! (She sits down dejectedly, 
shaking her head) I really don’t know 
what to do with you! 


(Re-enters Fan Li, panting) 


Fan Li: 

Madame, the professor refuses to come 
back, unless Hsi Shih is taken out of the 
class. (to Hsi Shih) I have told you that 
if you should make any more trouble, 
I'll send you to that Old Goat! I am 
going to send you to him right away. 


Hsi Shih: 

(giving a pathetic wail) (kneels down) 
I solemnly swear that I'll never make any 
trouble again. Actually I was just being 
playful. I didn’t know it would cause 
that much trouble! I am really sorry. 
From now on I simply will keep my 
mouth shut. 


Fan Li: 
(heatedly) PIH think of a way to penalize 
you so that you'll never forget! 


Madame Mi: | 

Fan Ta Fu, Pm going to take the girls 
to the courtyard to have our dancing 
lesson. PI leave you to think of a good 
method to tame this wild mare. (a pause) 
Where is Professor Lu now? 


Fan Li: 
I hope he is still in the audience hall. 


Madame Mi: 

(to.Cheng Tan) Cheng Tan, please go to 
the audience hall and beseech the pro- 
fessor to come to the courtyard. Tell 
him that we’ve expelled Hsi Shih from 
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the dancing class. Go down on your 
knees if necessary. We simply must have 
him. Go, tell him we’ll be waiting for him 
in the courtyard. 


Cheng Tan: 
Yes, Madame. 


- (Exits Cheng Tan.) 


Madame Mi: 

Girls, let’s all go to the courtyard. It’s 
such a lovely day. (bows to Fan Li) 
I’ve reached the end of my wits with 
Hsi Shih. She is. your responsibility from 
now on. I wish you success. 


Fan Li: 
(confidently) Madame, I think I know 
how to tame her. 


(He bows back to Madame Mi.) 

(As Madame walks toward the door 
Fan Li sees the Chin is still on the writing 
stand) 


Fan Li: 
Wait, Madame Mi,. Don’t you want to 
take the Chin with you? 


Madame Mi: 
No, stringed instruments are not good 
for outdoors. We’ll use the flute instead. 


(Exit Madame Mi and the girls.) 


Hsi Shih: 

Fan Ta Fu, are you going to let me kneel 
here for the rest of the day? My knees 
are hurting me now. 


Fan Li: 
You may get up. 


(Hsi Shih smiles and gets up.) 


Hsi Shih: l 
Are you really going to punish me, 
Fan Ta Fu? 


Fan Li: . 
(feigning to be still very angry) I’m not 
going to give you any corporal punish- 
ment, but [ll say certain things for you 
to remember and they are not words 
pleasant to your ears. 


Hsi Shih: 
Say it, I can take anything from YOU. 


Fan Li: 

(now that they are alone, his tone be- 
comes much softer) You are a very nice 
and innocent girl, but very much pamper- 
ed and spoiled. You are already sixteen 
yet so immature like a ten year old. It’s 
about time for you to grow up and grow 
up fast, for you are going to step from 
here right into the treacherous, com- 
plicated, rapacious and even carnivorous 
place — the Court of Wu. 


Hsi Shih: 
What’s carnivorous? Do you mean there- 
are man-eating animals there? 


Fan Li: 

The jealousy in the king’s harem where 
there are hundreds of women vying for 
the favor of one man — the king. They 
could be more cruel than wild beasts. 


Hsi Shih: 

(her face turning white with fear) Oh, 
Pm so scared. I don’t want to go. Fan Ta 
Fu, please save me. (rushing into Fan 
Li’s arms) 


Fan Li: 
(holding her tenderly) There, there, it’s 
not that bad. I just want to scare you 
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into your senses. I don’t mean to scare 
you out of your wits. (gently pushing her 


away) Young lady, sit down here. 


(Hsi Shih meekly obeys.) 


Fan Li: 

(seeing the Chin on the writing stand) 
Hsi Shih, PH play some melodious music 
to ease your troubled mind. 


(Hsi Shih submissively nods but says 
nothing.) 

(Fan Li plays. Hsi Shih sits there quietly. 
Her vivacity disappears. It seems there 
is a metaphysical change working inside 


of her. For once, she looks serious and 
thoughtful.) 
Fan Li: 


(finishes playing) Do you like it? 
(Hsi Shih nods passively and says nothing.) 


Fan Li: 

(sensing that she hasn’t got over her 
fright) Come over here and Pl teach 
you how to play this instrument. 


(Hsi Shih mechanically moves closer) 
Fan Li: 
A bit closer. You sit here right behind 


the Chin. [ll sit on this side. 
“(si Shih sits behind the writing stand.) 


Fan Li: 

Now take a good look at this instrument. 
It is called Chin, a seven-stringed musical 
instrument invented by Fu Hsi ( 43 ) 
more than two thousand years ago ... 
Hei, you are not listening. 


(Hsi Shih looks at him with a blank 


expression on her face.) 


Fan Li: 
Poor child: I’m sorry that I scared you 
out of your wits. (holding her hands 
in his) Hsi Shih, listen to me. When I 
first saw you washing silk at the riverside, 
I had the feeling of a man who had 
just found a priceless jewel which he 
could use to bribe the king of his enemy 
kingdom and save his own country. 
But having you here for almost a year 
and meeting you several times as my 
private student, I begin to feel ... to 
feel... 


(Hsi Shih seems to be suddenly awaking 
from a dream and looks at Fan Li with 
expectancy in her eyes.) 


sorry for you and curse myself for 
getting you into such a fix. Your cute 
naivety, your funny remarks, your impish 
tricks ... your pure ... pure innocence 
gladden and sadden me at the same time. 
My heart rejoices whenever I see you, 
and, almost immediately, a knife seems 
to pierce into my heart thinking that 
very soon you'll be sent away to the 
Court of Wu. Do you know that you'll 
be charged with the duty of spying for 
us? I’ve been so worried, so very much 
worried that your naivety may get you 
into serious trouble and may even cause 
your death. (a pause) Oh! I’m scaring 
you again! 


Hsi Shih: 

Pm not afraid of death, but I’m really 
scared of being sent away to a strange 
country, surrounded by unfriendly 
people, no more seeing my beloved 
parents and friends and you ... my 
teacher. (a pause) Tell me what is a 
spy supposed to do? 
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Fan Li: 

To watch and listen what’s going on in 
the enemy’s court and pass important 
information back home. Especially if 
there is any plan of invading our country. 
All this has to be done secretly without 
arousing the slightest suspicion. 


Hsi Shih: 
(shouts) I cannot do it! 
spy! 


I cannot be a 


Fan Li: 

(quickly puts his hand over her mouth) 
Please don’t shout! Yowl ruin our whole 
plot! 


Hsi Shih: 

(a little peeved, pushing away Fan Li’s 
hand) [ll say a hundred times that I 
don’t want to go. 


Fan Li: 
Hsi Shih, you would be doing a great 
A eaone service to your country. 


N 

Sg Hsi Shih: 

The country hasn’t done much for me, 
why should I risk my life for the country? 


Fan Li: 

Do you want the war to erupt again? 
Do you want us to be conquered again? 
Do you want our men killed and women 
raped by the Wu soldiers like what they 
did three years ago? Do you want that 
old goat, the inspector, to watch over 
us all our life? 3 


Hsi Shih: 

(shaking her head vigorously) No... 
No... No... No.... Hsuan Po told 
me the horrible story of seeing her father 
and brother killed and her older sister 
raped right in front of her. 


Fan Li: . 

Now our country is living at the mercy 
of the king of Wu. He has us firmly in 
his grasp, one tight squeeze and we'll 
be all finished. 


Hsi Shih: 
I still can’t see what we little girls can do 
to save our country. 


Fan Li: 

You'll be at King Fu Chai of Wu’s left 
and right and if you become his favorite, 
you'll be accessible to the most important 
state secrets. 


Hsi Shih: 


. What if we’re found out? 


Fan Li: 

That’s what has been haunting me. 
(biting his lip) But I have to tell you. 
It’s my duty to let you know the serious 
consequences. 


Hsi Shih: 
(impatiently) What is it? 


Fan Li: 
Your head probably will be chopped off. 


Hsi Shih: 
(all color drains from her face. Her hand 
flys to her mouth) Oh, how horrible! 


Fan Li: 

(sighs) (looks at Hsi Shih with tender 
compassion in his eye) Poor little thing, 
poor innocent child, all your happy and 
carefree life is behind you now! (sighs 
again, saying to himself) Peacocks are 
caught for their colorful feathers; leopards 
are hunted for their beautiful furs. I 
wonder whether good looks are a blessing 
or a curse to girls! 
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Hsi Shih: 
What are you mumbling about? 


Fan Li: 
How I wish you were not so beautiful! 


My poor girl. You don’t know it’s your 
beauty that got you into this fix. (clear- 
ing his throat) I’ve really talked too 
much today. Shall we go on with our 
lesson? (Now, move over a little. He 
moves to the center of the writing stand 
while Hsi Shih remains in her position.) 


(Fan Li is anxious to change the subject, 
without waiting for Hsi Shih’s consent, 
begins to speak in a monotone, while 
his fingers demonstrate the methods of 
playing the Chin.) 


Fan Li: 

Chin has 13 tone-producing methods 
~— passing, knocking, hooking, striking 
off, rolling, wheeling, picking, pressing, 
kneading, flooding, guiding, suppressing, 
and humming. (% , #%, 3, Bs, , M, 
i, tke , Le. Sl, HLA ) Young 


lady, you are not even listening! 


Hsi Shih: 
(pouting her lips) Why should I learn 
all these nonsensical things? 


Fan Li: 

Young lady, music is the most expressive 
way to communicate one’s feelings. 
It transcends all barriers and boundaries. 
It is a universal language. For instance, 
when you go to the court of Wu, you 
may have communication problems with 
the king because of dialect differences, 
but you can always play some music 
to express your . . your love for 
him. 


Hsi Shih: 

(stopping her ears with both hands) I 
don’t want to hear the king of Wu men- 
tioned again! 


Fan Li: 
We can’t just sit here and while away the 
valuable time. 


Hsi Shih: 

Tell me why should we learn reading, 
writing, music and dancing? What good 
do they do to us? 


Fan Li: 

(thinking for a while, taking a jade 
pendant from his belt. He hands it to 
Hsi Shih) Isn’t it beautiful? 


Hsi Shih: 
(examines it) Oh, yes, exquisite. It has 
such a wonderful lustre! 


Fan Li: 

But when it was first unearthed, it was 
very rough and dull, like any ordinary 
stone. It has to be carefully chiseled and 
burnished before it takes the present form 
and the constant fumbling and touching 
of the wearer makes it more smooth and 
more shiny. (a pause) The education 
and training you and the other girls 
are receiving is just like the process of 
burnishing a piece of jewel. 


Hsi Shih: 

(only half listening, caressing the pendant) 
It’s really lovely, so translucent, as if there 
is water in it. I like it very much. May 
I keep it? l 


Fan Li: 

Of course, take this piece, too. (taking 
another piece of pendant from his belt 
and giving it to Hsi Shih.) 
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Hsi Shih: 
One piece is enough. 


Fan Li: 

But it takes two pieces to produce the 
nice jingling sound. 
(Hsi Shen accepts it and ties both 
pendants on her sash) 


Hsi Shih: 

Thank you, Fan Ta Fu, [ll never part 
with them. (a pause) Fan Ta Fu, Madame 
Mi and the girls will come back very 
soon. There are a few things I meant to 
ask you for a long time, but didn’t have 
the opportunity. 


Fan Li: 
Please do ask me. 


Hsi Shih: 
Where are you from? 


Fan Li: 
Pm not a native of Yueh. Pm from the 
kingdom of Chu. 


Hsi Shih: 
No wonder you speak with some barbarian 
accent. 


Fan Li: 

(laughing aloud) The kingdoms of the 
Central Plain consider Yueh the most 
barbarious and uncivilized. You still 
have a lot of savage tribes with bobbed 
hair and tatooed bodies down south. 


Hsi Shih: 
I hate puffed-up conceited people! By 
the way, Where is the Central Plain? 


Fan Li: 
The plain around the middle and lower 


reaches of the Yellow River. 


Hsi Shih: 
I still don’t have any idea where it is. 


Fan Li: 
You don’t even know where your own 
country is. 


Hsi Shih: 
(blushing) .[’m just an iliterate country 
girl. 


Fan Li: : 

Forgive me, I was just joking. Actually 
I think country girls have the freshness 
that city girls lack. Orchids grown in 
secluded valley are often more fragrant . 
than those cultivated in pots. 


Hsi Shih: 
What are those countries on the Central 
Plain? 


Fan Li: 

Well, I might just as well give you a lesson 
on the current situation. The whole 
nation is still nominally under the rule 
of the Emperor of Chou. But since 
Emperor Ping of Chou moved the capital 
from Haw to Loh Yi about three hundred 
years ago, the feudal lords.... 


Hsi Shih: 
What are feudal lords? 


Fan Li: 

The Emperor of Chou gave titles and 
lands to his relatives and meritorious 
officials and they are called feudal lords. 
Some of them became rapacious and 
began to encroach upon weaker ones 
and even on lands that belonged to the 
Emperor himself. Thus quite a few 
feudal lords became stronger and stronger 
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and the Emperor became weaker and 
weaker. Now the most renowned ones are 
Ch’in, Tsing, Chi, Chu and Soong (#, 
EF, H.R). They all style them- 
selves kings, but they still honor the 
Emperor as their titular head. 


Hsi Shih: 
All this is too complicated for me, Ch’in, 


Tsing, Chi, ... they all sound alike to me. - 


Fan Li: 
You really don’t have to bother your 
pretty little head with such matters. 


Hsi Shih: | 

Now tell me something more about 
yourself. You’ve been my teacher for 
almost a year, yet I can hardly say I know 
you. 


Fan Li: 

(smiling good-naturedly) I don’t think 
you are in the mood to do any serious 
study today. I might as well tell you 
everything you want to know. (getting 
up from his seat and beginning to pace 
back and forth as he recalls his past) 

When I was a little boy I was regarded by 
my family and our friends as the odd one. 
I had a lot of crazy ideas. People said 
that I had a touch in my head. When I 
was thirteen, a very strange person came 
into my life. He was the most talented 
but the ugliest man I’ve ever seen. He 
came from nowhere, or-no one knew 
where, and settled down in our village. 
All the children ran away whenever they 
saw him. I was the only one who tried 
to befriend him, because I was also a 
very lonely and friendless child. He 
took me as his student. He taught me 
astronomy — the sun, the moon and the 
stars, and how those heavenly bodies 
affect the elements of the earth. He 
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taught me Ying and Yang, the four 
symbols (24 ®) and the eight diagrams 
( AAF) which set the rules and principles 
of existence and tell the secrets of life. 
I also learned physiognomy. I know 
how to tell people’s characters by reading 
their faces and tell the fortune of a 
country by studying its customs. After 
my teacher died, I tried to find myself 
a job. But I couldn’t, because no one 
could understand what I was talking 
about. I loafed and roamed. I let my hair 
grow and clothes tatter. And’ people 
began calling me the mad one. I was so 
frustrated and depressed that I really 
believed that I was mad. Until Wen 
Ta Fu.... 


Hsi Shih: 
(interrupting) Ta Fu Wen Chung ( x% )? 


Fan Li: 

Yes, Wen Chung heard about me. He 
knew that people thought I was mad 
because they could not understand mie. 
He came all the way from Yueh to Chu to 
look for me. He found me, talked to me 
and thought that I was a genius. He 
beseeched me to come with him to Yueh. 
At that time I was no better than a begger. 
I accepted his offer right away. 


Hsi Shih: 
That’s how you came to Yueh? 


Fan Li: 

Yes, and Wen Chung introduced me to 
the King of Yueh. His Majesty and I 
talked for three days and he immediately 
offered me the position of Ta Fu. I was 


` so grateful that I vowed to be faithful 


and loyal to him and serve him to the 
best of my abilities without any reserva- 
tions. That very year King Fu Chai’s 
father Ho Lü ( JH ) took the advantage 
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of the death of our late King Yung Chang 
(A ) and invaded us. The invasion 
was beaten off and Ho Lü was wounded 
and died of blood poisoning. Shortly 
afterwards his son Fu Chai came to the 
throne and vowed to avenge the defeat 
and the death of his father. Three years 
later Wu invaded usagain and won. That’s 
the war all of you knew so well about. 


Hsi Shih: 

(sarcastically) Since you are a genius, 
why couldn’t you help our king to defeat 
them? 


Fan Li: l 

It takes years to build a nation, to train 
an army and to educate the people. 
Besides, Wu had two military geniuses 
— General Wu Tze Hsu ( fi F#) and 
Sun Woo ( RA ). Sun Woo is the author 
of the world famous book The Military 
Strategy of Sun Tze (FH). We 
were sadly subjugated. 


Hsi Shih: 
And Fu Chai took our king and queen to 
Wu as hostages. 


Fan Li: 
I went with them. We were there for 
three years. 


Hsi Shih: 
You must have suffered a lot. 


Fan Li: 

We were lucky to be able to come back 
alive. Several times Wu Tze Hsu suggested 
to have us killed. (a pause) Young lady, 
I think [ve told you everything about 
myself. . 


Hsi Shih: 
Not everything. Fan Ta Fu (blushing a 


little) Are you married? 


Fan Li (blushing a little also, looking deep 
into Hsi Shih’s eyes. Hsi Shih bows her 


head.) No. Pm not married. I haven’t 
had time to think of marriage. 

Hsi Shih: 

(standing up, seriously) Fan Ta Fu, 


let’s run away and get married. 


Fan Li: . | 

(taken aback by her forwardness) Young 
lady, you are too young to know what 
marriage is. Besides, you are destined to 
be sent to Wu as a court lady. 


Hsi Shih: l 
That’s why I’m so desperate. That’s why 
it’s so urgent. I don’t want to go to Wu. 
Pm so frightened, utterly frightened. 
Cheng Tan is always composed. Nothing 
can frighten her. She is more intelligent 
and more poised than I. Everybody says 
that she was born a queen. She alone can 
represent all of us. 


Fan Li: 

Cheng Tan is beautiful but she is too 
serene. You have more winsome ways 
which seize a man’s heart right away. 


Hsi Shih: 

(stamping her feet) I hate... I hate... 
I hate the one who initiated the idea of 
sending Yueh girls to the court of Wu. 
His head should be chopped off. 


Fan Li: 

(suppressing a smile) You don’t have 
to look far for him. He is standing right 
in front of you. 


Hsi Shih: l 
(opening her eyes wide) YOU DID! 
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Fan Li: 

(sadly nods his head, then sighs) I am like 
the silk worm which builds a cocoon 
to imprison itself. Thats what I did. 
There is no getting out of it now. Your 
name has long been submitted to the 
court of Wu and King Fu Chai is having 
a palace specially built to house you girls. 


Hsi Shih: 

(angrily) I’ve a feeling you don’t care for 
me. ‘You think I’m shamelessly throwing 
myself at your feet. You sit there with 
your arms folded and watch me being 
pushed into a fire pit! 


Fan Li: 

(losing all restraint, gathering Hsi Shih 
in his arms and caressing her tenderly) 
My poor little girl, your words pierce 
my heart like arrows. I love you. I adore 
you. I wish I could run away with you, 
hide ourselves in a mountain and forget 
about the outside world. 


Hsi Shih: 

(excited) Why don’t you? Why don’t 
you? (hugging closer to Fan) Oh, it’s 
so comforting in your arms. I wish I 
could stay in them forever. 


Fan Li: 

(putting his cheek against her’s and kisses 
her neck) Your love warms my lonely 
heart. How lucky I am! Oh, my heart’s 


desire ... how I wish I could take you 
away from here ... how I wish I hadn’t 
taken those bloody oaths.... 

Hsi Shih: 

What bloody oaths? 

Fan Li: 


(gently pushing her away from him) 
Sit down and PI tell you all about them. 


(Hsi Shih sits down) 


Fan Li: 

(pacing again) The first oath I took 
was beside the deathbed of my teacher. 
His ugly face marred everything and 
ruined his life. He died without anyone 
appreciating his great abilities. I was 
his only disciple. Before he gave me the 
books he wrote, he made me swear that 
I shall try my utmost to carry out his 
ideas and ideals. (a pause) And while 
I was serving the king and queen when 
they were hostages in Wu, I also made a 
number of ugly oaths. | 


Hsi Shih: 
Are you that superstitious? 


Fan Li: 

No, but I’m a man of my words. Once 
I made a promise | fulfill it even at the 
cost of my life. 


Hsi Shih: 
I guess there is no more use talking to 
you. You won’t save me. 


Fan Li: 

(beseechingly) Hsi Shih, please un- 
derstand. This plot of mine has to be 
carried out. I promise you PI work 
day and night to build up Yueh’s military 
strength and conquer Wu. I'll bring you 
back and we'll never be separated again. 


Hsi Shih: 
(dubious) How long will that take? 


Fan Li: 

As soon as General Wu Tze Hsu dies. 
Now that Sun Woo has already left the 
court and went back to the mountains 
to be a hermit, we have only Wu Tze 


_ Hsu to worry about. 
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Hsi Shih: 
Is one man that important? 


- Fan Li: 

Emperor Woo of Chou (HAE ) waited 
for nine years to fight against the tyrant 
King Tsou of Shang ( ##) because 
Pi Kan (46), the good premier, was 
still living. 


Hsi Shih: 
Do you think we'll have to wait for nine 
years, too? 


Fan Li: 

May be longer.: It seems the old general 
is in pretty good health. 

Hsi Shih: 


I can’t last that long living with a stranger 
in a foreign country. I’d pine away and 
die in nine days.. 


(They are so grossly engaged talking to 
each other that they didn’t hear the 
footsteps approaching.) 

(Enter Madame Mi with the girls and 
the Inspector-general Wang Sun Zi.) 


Wang Sun Ze: 

(laughing) (to Hsi Shih) Ha... ha.. 
ha... You are pining and dying for 
whom? 

Fan Li: 


(making a quick bow to the inspector) 
Your Honor, Hsi Shih’s been worrying 
that after she is sent to Wu, she would 
be quite homesick for her parents and her 
friends. 


Wang Sun Zi: 
(still eyeing Hsi Shih) Hsi Shih, you 
look more and more alluring! (to Madame 
Mi) Madame, I must congratulate you 


for your wonderful achievement. All 
the girls seem to be more polished and 
matured than when they first came here. 
(to Hsi Shih, jokingly) Do you still call - 
me an old goat? (He strokes his beard.) 


Hsi Shih: 
(kneels down) Your Honor, please forgive 
me. I was so uncouth and stupid then. 


(A surprise comes over Madame Mi’s 
face.) 


Wang Sun Zi: 

Ha... ha... ha (helping Hsi Shih up 
with his hands and squeezes her. Hsi Shih 
knits her eyebrows but makes no sound) 
You’ve really changed. I bet His Majesty, 
our king, will make you his most favorite 
right away. (clearing his throat and 
speaking to Fan Li.) It seems our king is 
quite pleased with what you are going to 
offer him. He sends the envoy here to 
expedite dispatching of the tributes. He 
asked you to get prepared for the journey 
within three months. I’m here today to 
see how soon will be you. 


Fan Li: 

But we don’t have enough money for 
this trip, not even money to buy the 
girls some clothes and jewelery. 


Wang Sun Zi: 
Your Wen Ta Fu has already thought. 
of a way to solve this problem. There’ll 
be an open pageant of the girls. Anyone 
who wants to see them will pay one catty 
of rice at the gate. 


(A messenger from the _ inspector’s 
residence rushes in.) 


Messenger: 
(kneels down in front of Wang Sun Zi) 
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Your Honor, there is an urgent message 
from the king. (handing Wang Sun Zi 
a bamboo slab) 


Wang Sun Ze: 

(glancing at it quickly) (reading half 
aloud) Ask the king of Yueh to delay 
sending the girls. He may dispatch 
the other tributes first. (to himself) 
That’s strange. ` His Majesty is having a 
new palace built just for those giris. 
(suddenly realizing) It must be because 
of the objection of the old general. (to Fan 
Li and Madame Mi) I beg to leave now’ 


(Wang Sun Zi quickly exits) 


Madame Mi: 
Fan Ta Fu, do you know who’s ‘the old 
general’ the message refers to? 


Fan Li: 
Wu Tze Hsü, of course. Who else? 


Madame Mi: 

I know General Wu personally. I didn’t 
know that he has that much influence 
over the king of Wu. 


Fan Li: 
He had more influence over Fu Chai’s 
Father Ho Li ( ME ) who valued his 
opinion and revered him as if he were his 
teacher. 


Madame Mi: 

I heard that it was Wu Tze Hsu who 
arranged the assassinations of Wang Liao 
(= ), Ho Lü’s predecessor and later 
on Prince Ching Chi ( B&), who was 
next in line to the throne, so that Ho Lü 
could be the king. 


Fan Li: 
King Ho Lü appreciated Tze Hsu’s 


meticulous planning of those assassination 
plots. Not only that, he looked up to 
Tze Hsü for his unusual talent in military 
affairs and admired his adamant character. 
Tze Hsti, on his part, is very loyal to Wu, 
his host country. For thirty odd years 
since his escape from Chu to Wu, never 
a day has past without him wringing his 
brain for the welfare of Wu. He actually 
has built up Wu singlehanded, from a 
second — rate nation to be the most 
powerful state. 


Madame Mi: 
I don’t understand why should he be so 
loyal to Wu. After all, he is from Chu. 


Fan Li: 
He is grateful to Wu because they helped 
him to avenge the deaths of his father and 
brother. 


Madame Mi: 

Although I do not approve of what my 
late uncle did but I think Wu Tze Hsi 
was a bit too malicious to dig up the 
corpse of King Ping of Chu and whipped 
it three hundred strokes until it became 
a mess of flesh, blood and bones. And 
he even stepped on its belly and plucked 
its eyes out with his fingers. 


(While the two are talking, all the girls 
stand around them with their eyes wide 
open listening with great interest.) 


Fan Li: 

The old general has a violent temper but 
he is a tower of strength. You can’t help 
feeling invigorated in his presence. That’s 
the best quality of a general. 


Madame Mi: 
But Wu Tze Hsii did something which 
Pll never approve. King Chao of Chu ran 
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away from his capital in such a hurry 
that he left his women folks behind. 
Wu Tze Hst took the king’s mother as 
wife and persuaded Ho Lt to take over 
the king’s entire harem. He even let 


Sun Woo, Pai Hsi and other generals to’ 


violate the wives of Chu’s high officials. 
He just wanted to humiliate the entire 
court of Chu. 


Fan Li: 
Madame, these things are not suitable for 
the ears of the young ladies. 


Madame Mi: 

That’s part of their education. In the 
harems of kings, the court ladies talk 
nothing but pornography and sex. 


Fan Li: 
It’s getting very late. I must go now. 


Madame Mi: 

There is one thing I want to confirm with 
you. I heard that King Fu Chai and the 
old general have had several vehement 
confrontations already. It seems that 
the old general is no longer in the good 
grace of the present king. . 


Fan Li: 

Fu Chai is very ungrateful. Wu’s Crown 
Prince Po ( R AF} ) died shortly before 
Ho Lü himself was fatally wounded. He 
had to choose his successor right away. 
Wu Tze Hsū recommended Fu Chai but 
Ho Lü never liked that son of his. 


Madame Mi: 
Why? 


' Fan Li: 


Ho Lü thought Fu Chai was pompous 
and eccentric, fickle and ungracious. 
But Wu Tze Hsu had very low opinion 


of the other princes and believed that 
Fu Chai was the only one who had ambi- 
tions. He spoke up for him several times 
to his dying father. Finally Ho Lt gave 
in but he made Fu Chai promise to 
honor Wu Tze Hsu’as if he were his own 
father .... I really must go now. I have 
many important things to discuss with 
the king and Ta Fu Weng Chung. 


All Girls: 
Fan Ta Fu, please don’t go. Tell us more 
about Wu Tze Hsu. 


Fan Li: 

Stupid girls!) Wu Tze Hsti is the arch 
enemy of Yueh. Lucky for us that he 
is out of favor with the king of Wu, 
otherwise our king would have been 
killed long ago and Yueh annihilated. 
Even myself might have already been 
buried in an unmarked grave in Wu. 


(He bows to Madame Mi and quickly 
exits) l 


Madame Mi: 
© Class dismissed. 


(As the girls bow to their teacher and 
start filing out, Madame Mi calls Hsi 
Shih.) 


Madame Mi: 

Hsi Shih, you stay for a while. 
something I want to ask you. 
(Hsi Shih turns back.) 

Hsi Shih, what did Fan Ta Fu teach you 
today? 


There’s 


Hsi Shih: 

He tried to teach me how to play Chin 
but I showed no interest. Then he talked 
about the kingdoms of the Central Plain. 


The Aching Heart 


Madame Mi: 
(correcting her pronunciation) 


Hsi Shih: 

Ah, yes. Well, he said a lot of things, but 
Í can’t remember now. They sounded 
very nice to my ears but I could under- 
stand very little. 


Madame Mi: 

(shaking her head) Hsi Shih, it’s a pity 
that your pretty head can’t absorb any 
knowledge. But I must say that Fan Ta 
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Fu has worked wonders. Before I left 
you just a few bells ago, you were still 
like a raw peach, green, stark and tart. 
But when I came back I found you 
entirely changed. You’ve become mellow, 
radiant and even sweet .. (shaking 
her head again) I can’t believe my eyesi 


CURTAIN 


END OF ACT TWO 
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- Reflections ona Century of 
U.S.-Korean Relations 
— The First Century* 


Edward W. Wagner 


In reflecting on a century of U.S.- 
Korean relations, my initial thought 
has been to wonder that the relationship 
has overcome all its vicissitudes to emerge 
so profound and meaningful. The 
parameters of the relationship, and the 
varying degrees of its intimacy within 
the many sectors of interaction that 
characterize it, are better understood by 
such specialists as those gathered at this 
conference, and the intricacies of the 
relationship will be better delineated and 
explained by them. But the merest 
glance at the relationship as it stands 
today, from the U.S. perspective alone, 
will assure any observer of its very special 
nature. Korea is a pivot point for US. 
security interests in East Asia. America’s 
economic interests in Korea have reached 
significant proportions and surely will 
continue to grow. The U.S. political 


stake in Korea, by which I mean our. 


interest in the ongoing political develop- 
ment of the Republic of Korea, is a 
constant crucial facet of the relationship. 
And the cultural component of the 


relationship, in the broadest sense, informs 
the relationship and lubricates it. 

That this has come to pass, I repeat, 
strikes me as a matter of some surprise 
when viewed in historical perspective. 
Neither the perspective of 1882, when 
the formal relationship began, nor that of 
1905 certainly, nor indeed that of 1945, 
would have offered even the keenest 
observer solid ground for forecasting 
where the U.S.-Korean relationship would 
stand after 100 years, in 1982. Each of 
these separate perspectives along the way 
would have suggested its own pattern 
of forward development, and each in 
turn would have reflected the differing 
patterns that characterized the relation- 
ship at these chronological milestones. 
My intention here today is to go back in 
time to these critical turning points in 
the relationship, to attempt to perceive 
its overall character and thrust. From 
this process some insights may be gained, 
and some lessons may be drawn. 

Initial U.S. concern in Korea centered 
on recognition and preservation of Korea’s 


* This article and the following article by Professor Koh Byong-ik originally appeared in Reflections on a Century 
of United States-Korean Relations (The Wilson Center, 1983), a collection of essays delivered at the Centennial 
Conference on United States-Korean Relations. The Conference was held in Washington from June 17 to 19, 1982, 
under the auspices of the Woodrow Wilson International Center for Scholars in Washington, D.C. and the Academy 
of Korean Studies in Seoul. The two articles are reproduced here with the kind permission of the Wilson Center. 
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independence and the opening of the 
country to the activities of U.S. traders on 
an equal-access basis.’ The traditions and 
values of the still-young American nation 
no doubt served to incline Washington 
toward firm support for Korea’s inde- 
pendence from Ch’ing China’s suzerainty. 
But it seems not an unkind supposition 
that the question of equal trade rights 
for American citizens, an issue inseparable 
from that of Korea’s independence, 
must have been the dominant factor in 
determining U.S. foreign-policy goals at 
that point in time. At any rate, the 
day-to-day business of U.S. diplomats in 
Korea in the first two decades following 
ratification of ‘the treaty continued to 
reflect these initial concerns. Lacking 
great-power ambitions of its. own in the 
Korean peninsula, the United States was 
pleased, therefore, to play the role ‘of 
champion of’Korean independence. Since 
the United States harbored no territorial 
designs on Korea, this policy that obvi- 
ously -was based for the most part on 
American perception of its self-interest 
could be seen instead as disinterested. 
And this is not a mere semantic distinc- 
tion, for the pursuit of U.S. self-interest 
objectives in Korea was qualitatively dif- 
ferent from the pursuit of national objec- 
tives: by .Korea’s immediate neighboring 
powers — China, Japan, and Russia. And 
in one degree or another, U.S. objectives 
in Korea could be similarly distinguished 
from those of the European imperialist 
powers. At best, these. nations might 


support Korean independence as a tactic, - 


orasa temporary expedient, but they took 
few pains to disguise their fundamental, 
longer-range goals of aggrandizement. 
‘Happily, the Korean government and 
people quickly came to see in the United 
States their own best hope for external 
support of their territorial and national 


integrity. There were those traditionalist 
conservative Koreans, of course, who 
decried any contact with any part of the 
non-Chinese outside world.2 And there 
were those who still remembered ‘the 
violence, essentially unprovoked, that 
attended initial U.S.-Korean contacts 10 
and 15 years before. In 1871 the United 
States had acted no differently than the 
French in 1866 in attempting a punitive 
assault on Kanghwa Island, and Koreans, 
too, may have remarked on the similarity 
(often noted by later historians) between 
the gunboat diplomacy of the United 
States in opening Japan’s doors in 1853- 
1854 and that of Japan in forcing the 
Treaty of Kanghwa on Korea in 1876. 
But in 1882 Korea faced continuing 
crisis and imminent danger from abroad. 
China itself, Korea’s erstwhile buffer 
and protector, was both threatened and 
threatening. Experienced in coping with 
the foreign menace, China urged upon 
Korea the wisdom of seeking ties with 
distant, benevolent American power as 
a counterweight to the voracious powers 
then preparing to feast on Korean 
sovereign rights. However, projecting its 
own policy of self-interest, China sought 
to safeguard Korea’s independence from 
infringement by others by exerting its 
own threat against Korea’s nationhood. 
Extremely . limited, therefore, in its 
options, Korea chose to seek a treaty 
with the United States. Mutual self- 
interest brought the two countries to- 


_ gether in the Treaty of Amity and Com- 


merce, signed on May 22, 1882. 

The general rule a century ago was 
that “trade followed the flag” and the 
flag, perhaps as often as not, followed 


another mode of Western acquisitive 


behavior — religious proselytizing. In the 
Korean case, French Catholic missionaries 
had been active for half a century before 
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the treaty, and the English Reverend 
R. J. Thomas had suffered martyrdom 
aboard the ill-fated General Sherman in 


1866. The first U.S. missionaries to take. 


up residence and mission work in Korea, 
Horace G. Underwood and Henry G. 
Appenzeller, arrived within three years 
after diplomatic relations were established. 
They initiated what was to become the 
major component of the cultural aspect 
of the U.S.-Korean relationship. It soon 
developed, if indeed it had not already 
been perceived, that Koreans were un- 
usually receptive to conversion to the 
religious convictions held by their Western 
visitozs. Korea thus was a prime target 
of opportunity for missionary activity, 
and the Christian establishment in Korea, 
predominantly an American enterprise, 
grew rapidly. 

-= This new factor in the U.S.-Korean 


: relationship increased rapidly in im- ` 


portance, and it operated in two dimen- 
sions. First, U.S. missionary activity 
projected onto the Korean populace a 
powerful image, and an overwhelmingly 
favorable one, of the United States 
and its values. This influence exerted 
particular force on the Korean elite 
structure, and in two ways. It had a 
strong appeal to those who already 
occupied elite positions in Korean society, 
and it created opportunities for upward 
mobility in consequence of the educa- 
_ tional advantages and leadership ex- 
perience it provided to others. Secondly, 
U.S. missionaries often became ardent 
Korean nationalists and as such exerted 
influence on the thinking of U.S. diplo- 
matic representatives in Korea and; to 
some extent, on the U.S. foreign-policy 
apparatus in Washington. In this regard, 
the role played by certain prominent 
U.S. missionaries in efforts to directly 
affect the course of U.S.-Korean relations 


is well known. l 

The tenor of the U.S.-Korean relation- 
ship continued to be very much as just 
described for roughly 20 years, until 
early in the present century. The U.S. 
presence in Korea, meanwhile, was 
growing ` quantitatively and in level of 
impact. Official U.S. representation in 
Korea enlarged only modestly, and 
U.S. business expanded its commitments 
rather slowly as well. The missionary 
presence, however, increased dramatically, 
and missionary activity reached far and 
wide into the Korean countryside. And 
now a new dimension was added to the 
relationship, in the form of the employ- 
ment of U.S. advisers in high-placed, 
critical areas of the Korean government. 
General W.M. Dye as a military instructor, 
Clarence R. Greathouse as a legal adviser, 
Owen N. Denny as adviser on foreign 
affairs, and of course the inimitable 
Horace N. Allen — medical missionary 
and confidant of King Kojong before 
entering on 15 years of service in the 
U.S. legation in Seoul — these are the 
best known among a large number of 
American advisers who made an impact 
on diverse areas of Korean life. Con- 
troversy accompanied the services of 
many of them, an eventuation made 
inevitable by the context of the times. 
But both in numbers and arguably in 
importance, American advisers over- 
shadowed those from other nations, and 
they were the forerunners of the massive 
U.S. advisory presence in Korea that was 
to characterize the U.S.-Korean relation- 
ship in a later stage. 
- Government-to-government U.S.-Ko- 
rean relations came to an abrupt end 
in 1905. In Article I of the so-called 
Protectorate Treaty that Japan compelled 
Korea to sign on November 17, 1905, 
it was stipulated that: “The Government 
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of Japan ... will hereafter have control 
and direction of the external relations 
and affairs of Korea, and the diplomatic 
and consular representatives of Japan 
will have charge of the subjects and 
interests of Korea in foreign countries.’ 
The immediate consequence of this key 
provision of the Protectorate Treaty was 
the disaccreditation of the foreign lega- 
tions in Seoul. And it must shamefacedly 
be recorded that the United States was 
the first Western power to withdraw its 
legation.* Even before assuming the 
presidency, Theodore Roosevelt had 
offered the view that he would “like to 
see Japan have Korea,” reasoning that 
Japan thus would be better able to 
check Russian expansion. After the 
outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War, 
President Roosevelt reiterated this view 
on several occasions, once with the 
oft-quoted explanation: ‘We cannot 
possibly interfere for the Koreans against 
Japan. They could not strike one blow 
in their own defence.” In the course 
of the negotiations for the Peace of 
Portsmouth, which Roosevelt brokered, 
he remarked to Baron Kaneko Kentaro: 
“ ... sooner or later it will be better for 
Japan to take over Korea. I rather think 
that Japan should take over Korea for the 
sake of the Koreans and for Asia. Not 
now, but soon.’’’ It is not surprising, 
then, that Theodore Roosevelt’s name 
has appeared on at least one list of 
archtraitors to the Korean people. 
President Roosevelt was giving voice 
to a position taken as well by others. 
William W. Rockhill, veteran China 
diplomat and a former charge d’affaires 
in Korea, wrote in 1904 that: “The 
annexation of Korea to Japan seems to 
be absolutely indicated as the one great 
and final step westward of the extension 
of the Japanese Empire. I think when 


this comes about it will be better for the 
Korean people and also for the peace 
in the Far East.”® This was not merely 


another faultily drawn lesson from the 


recent history of Japanese activity in 
Korea, not just a bad misreading of the 
grand Japanese design for East: Asia. 
The United States by now had become a 
Pacific power, with its own vital interests 
in Asia to secure. At this critical juncture 
for Korea’s independence, it seemed 
essential to U.S. policymakers to secure 
a Japanese disavowal of aggressive designs 
against the Philippines, as was done in 
the secret Taft-Katsura memorandum of 
early November 1905, even at the cost of 
giving advance blessing to the establish- 
ment of Japanese suzerainty over Korea.’ 
In retrospect, of course, the U.S. policy 
decision was grievously mistaken. To 
make this judgment is not to suggest that’ 


‘the United States could have exerted 


pressure on Japan to abandon its planned 
destruction of Korea’s independence. No 
support for such a policy could have been 
found in the international climate of that 
day, to say nothing of support from the 
American people. In its treaty with Korea 
the United States had committed itself 
only to “exert their good offices ... 
thus showing their friendly feelings,” 
in the event other powers dealt unjustly 
or oppressively with Korea.!° The 
circumstances of the attempts of the 
Korean king to invoke this provision of 
the treaty in the late months of 1905 are 
well known, and these efforts inevitably 
evoked no response in Washington. The 
point to be remarked, I think, is that 
neither the U.S. president nor his foreign- 
policy instruments gave serious thought 
to taking a moral position. That the 
United States scarcely could have done 
so, being at the dawn of its own im- 
perialist age, is irrelevant. In foreign- 
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policy formulation it always should be ` 


borne in mind that what is expedient 
may not serve long-term interests, and 
that morality has an ultimate force in 
international affairs that is disregarded 
only at the greatest peril to these interests. 

More than one-third of the century 
of relations we are celebrating is marked 
by the absence of the formal government- 
to-government dimension. This period 
began in 1905 with Japan’s request 
for the withdrawal of foreign envoys 
accredited to Korea and ended, in the 
years of the Pacific War, with the en- 
forced departure of the U.S. private 
citizens who had kept the U.S.-Korean 
relationship alive during the dark years 
of the Japanese colonial regime. These 
private American ambassadors mostly 
were missionaries, educational and 
medical missionaries foremost among 
them. There were also a few businessmen 
and others, and the lives and works of 
all of these constituted a significant 
U.S. presence in Korea. The United 
States was extremely fortunate to have 
these dedicated men and women in 
Korea as a surrogate for diplomatic re- 
presentatives. The bitter aftertaste of 
official U.S. abandonment of the cause 
of Korean independence gradually was 
dissipated by the visceral and vocal pro- 
Korea partisanship of the predominantly 
American foreign community in Korea. 
Moreover, the impact of missionary 
activities on the reshaping of Korean 
society and the transformation of Korean 
values was profound. Korea as it was 
manifested to U.S. occupation forces 
in 1945 was first of all, of course, the 
product of its own traditions. The 


Japanese regime, then, had left a deep ` 


imprint. But the leavening agent in this 
mix was owed largely to ingredients of 
U.S. provenance, to the influences exerted 


on the one hand by Americans who had 
devoted their lives to Christian good 
works in Korea, and on the other hand 
by Korean elites who had been educated 
or otherwise shaped by sojourning in the 
United States. 

A Korean presence in the United 
States, however small, began to be felt 
almost before the ink on the Treaty of 
1882 was dry. In the early years, before — 
1905, those Koreans who were able to 
make their way to the United States to 
receive higher education, or for any 
purpose, were very few in number. (To 
be sure, here I overlook the initial wave 
of Korean migration to the United States, 
the 7,000 or so Koreans who arrived in 
Hawaii in the early 1900s. They are 
significant in the context of U.S.-Korean 
relations only for constituting the initial 
component of our now burgeoning 
Korean-American community.) Few 
though they were, these pioneer Korean 
travelers to the United States had a 
greatly disproportionate impact on change 
within the Korean polity and society. 
The two major efforts Korea made at 
the end of the 19th century to strengthen 
itself, through drastic political and social 
reform, to meet the fearsome exigencies 
of that day and preserve Korea’s in- 
dependence, both were led by men whose 
thinking had been much influenced by 
study and residence in the United States. 
Yu Kil-chun was a key figure in the Kabo 
Reform of 1894 and So Chae-p’il (Philip 
Jaisohn) was the dominant force in 
organizing the Independence Club, in 
publishing its newspaper, and in striving 
to create an informed and aroused 
consensus for fundamental reform. Yun 
Ch’i-ho participated in the abortive coup 
by the progressives in 1884, held office 
in the new government structure put in 
place by the 1894 reforms, was a charter 
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member and the second president of the 
Independence Club, and was still promi- 
nent in Korean public life at the end of 
the Japanese colonial period. 


During the 40 years of Japanese 


dominion over Korea a surprisingly 
large number of young Koreans managed 
to go abroad to study, particularly to the 
United States. Some of these rose to 
leadership positions in Korean society 
while their country still was ruled by 
Japan, but it was after Korea’s liberation 
in 1945 that men and women with this 


background came to make significant — 


contributions to modern Korean life. 
Syngman Rhee, John M. Chang, Cho 
. Pyong-ok, and Kimm Kiusic; Helen Kim, 
Paek Nak-chun, and Ha Kyong-dok (a 
Harvard: man belongs in here somewhere); 
An Ch’ang-ho, Chang Tok-su, Chong 
Il-hyong, and Yun Ch’i-yong — the 
recitation of these well-known names 
suggests the importance to Korea of those 
of its citizens who returned from study 
sojourns in America. During the long 
period when formal ties did not exist, 
then, the U.S.-Korean relationship was 
carried on by the citizens of both coun- 
tries — Americans living and working in 
Korea and Koreans educated in the 
United States who were beginning to 
make a mark in their native land. Korea’s 
liberation in 1945 would provide the 
opportunity to some of the former and 
to many of the latter to further expand 
and solidify the ties binding their two 
nations. 


With the landing of, U.S. occupation 


forces at Inch’on in early September 
1945, U.S.-Korean relations entered an 
entirely new phase. From that moment, 
political, economic, military, and cultural 
interconnections between the United 
States and Korea began to take on an 
increasingly complex and meaningful 


coloration. The United States, however, 
had not prepared itself to deal with its 
Korea problem and this was a major 
determinant of the events that left the 
Korean people divided and devastated 
by war. Amends for this failed policy 
took the form of accepting full responsibi- 
lity for its consequences, by taking: up 
the challenge of Communist ‘aggression 
in June 1950. The permanent U.S. 
commitment to the security and national 
integrity of the Republic of Korea grew 
out of that conflict, and all aspects of 
the U.S.-Korean relationship in the 30 


-years since the Korean War have been 


affected in greater or lesser degree by that 
commitment. 

It is not difficult to adduce reasons 
why the United States was poorly pre- 
pared for the role it would have in shaping 
the destiny of Korea and its people at 
the close of World War II and during the 
five-year period between liberation and 
the North Korean invasion. The long 
hiatus in official relations and, during 
the Pacific War, in private relations, 
the near total lack of U.S. academic 
concern with Korea, the absence of a 
Korean-American community significant 
either in numbers or in voice, the natural 
U.S. preoccupation with fighting a global 
war and with postwar plans for dealing 
with other world areas and problems — 
these and no doubt other considerations 
all contributed to the uncertainty and 


improvisation that marked U.S. Korean - 


policy at this stage. Contrary to the 
imperialist-devil theory advanced so tire- 
lessly (and tiresomely) by Communist 
propagandists, the United States landed 
military occupation forces in Korea if 


“not with reluctance, at least in the belief 


that so massive a U.S. presence: and 
intervention in Korea’s affairs would 
be of short duration. This erroneous 
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reading of the nature of the post-World 
War II settlement compounded the 
difficulties that stemmed from a lack of 
prior planning and sheer ignorance of the 
land and people for whose governance the 
United States had taken responsibility. 

A fundamental error in the U.S. 
approach to Korea in the 1945-1950 
pericd was the reluctance of policymakers 
to authorize decisive action in key areas 
where conditions demanded bold initia- 
tives. The best-known example of this 
failing was the inability of the U.S. 
military government to enact clearly 
imperative landreform measures. 
rationale that so vital a matter should 
await decision by the Koreans themselves, 
when the greatest uncertainty enshrouded 
the question of when a suitable instru- 
mentality through which Koreans might 
act could be created, seems in retrospect 
almost ludicrous. This attitude fit all 
too comfortably with the chimerical 
notion that an overall solution to the 
basic problem of a divided Korea was 
near at hand; moreover, as an unassailable 
justification for doing nothing, it made 
more attractive the easy option of inac- 
tion and drift. And there was still another 
unwelcome side effect: 
prehensively address so glaring an inequity 
as a tenancy rate perhaps as high as 80 
percent -made credible to Koreans the 
assumption that the U.S. position: in 
fact supported the rights of the landlord 
class: 

Any critic’s list of U.S. military 
government shortcomings might well 
be open-ended. U.S. personnel were 
assembled in unplanned, haphazard 
manner, with only occasional thought 
given to seeking expertise and experience. 
The military government command was 
subordinate to the XXIV Corps tactical 
command, which in turn was more than 


The . 


failure to com- 


a single rung below SCAP headquarters 
in Tokyo. The high policy organ in 
Washington, SWNCC, therefore was 
accessible to the military government 
only through two oppressive military 
command channels. The repatriation 
program for Koreans was conducted 
under restrictions that meant the pauperi- 
zation of those returnees not already 
destitute and the consequent further 
impoverishment of the communities to 
which they returned. Despite awareness 
that 40 years of Japanese colonial policy 
had left Korea desperately deficient in 
nearly every field of endeavor requiring 
professional or technical training, the 
United States took few steps to hasten 
the education of Koreans to assume 
those tasks so essential to nation building. 
The classic evidence for me of this short- 
sightedness is the fact that, when belated- 
ly procedures were established to permit 
Koreans to go abroad to study, the first 
80 or so travel documents (as I recall it) 
were issued to Koreans sponsored by 
Christian church groups to study theology. 
And I well remember the outrage of a 
young Korean friend when it was made 
known that a mountain of rock candy 
somehow left behind on Okinawa would 
be brought to Korea as a bonus item in 
the U.S. aid and relief program. ‘Has 
your government,” he asked, “no interest 
in our minds? We can survive without 
sugar or candy, with only the most 
basic daily necessities, but we cannot 
survive without books.” 

To note one or two further instances 
of failed understanding: The inability 
of U.S. occupation personnel to com- 
municate in Korean, or even in Japanese, 
led to the oft-remarked creation of a 
government by interpreters, driving a 
further wedge between the Korean people 
as a whole and their American governors. 
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At one point a high-placed U.S. military 
spokesman announced in prideful tones 
that the American army of occupation 
took nothing from Korea but its water 
supply. A vivid contrast, to be sure, 
to the predatory behavior of Russian 
troops in the North, but one may wonder 
whether this U.S. policy left so favorable 
an imprint on the Korean psyche as was 
supposed, for U.S. logistical exclusiveness 
was accompanied by social exclusiveness, 
since the separate menus of the two 
peoples could not well be eaten together. 
An official prohibition against U.S. 
personnel visiting Korean theaters, or 
restaurants, or even homes, ostensibly 
dictated by hygienic considerations, 
provided still more eloquent testimony 
to U.S. insensitivity to the salubrious 
effects of cultural interaction. 

But there is another facet of U.S. 
policy in occupied Korea that had far 
more serious impact — the growing 
trend toward giving priority to Cold 
War considerations. The initial U.S. 
inclination to attempt to remain benignly 
neutral and allow free Koreans to make 
free choices before long gave way to 
emphasis on political conservatism, social 
order, and military force in being. Institu- 
tional arrangements that might broaden 
the base of Korean political participation 
were not positively fostered. Labor 
unions and their leaders, for example, 
were suspect. The degree of control 
exercised over the modes of expression 
of opinion would haye been abhorrent 
to any free society, but was regarded as 
an essential tool in the accomplishment 
of the mission of the U.S. military govern- 
ment in Korea. The common fallacy 
that freedoms must be sacrificed to 
safeguard a free society from the threat 
of an external tyranny found ample 
expression in U.S. policy in Korea. True, 


in the beginning the United States took 


` special pains to redress the imbalance 


between the forces of the Korean political 
center and right. But the disequilibrium 
was itself a function of U.S. failings — 
the failure of understanding, the aimless 
uncertainty of the early phase of the 
occupation. The shift to a basepoint of 
anti-Communism, then, made Korean 
right-wing politicians both respectable 
and indispensable, with far-reaching con- 
sequences ‘tor political development in 
Korea. 

All this may be an overly harsh 


. assessment of the U.S. occupation. Under 


the best of circumstances, and these 
were closer to the worst, it was a grievous 
responsibility that the United States was 
called upon to assume. The occupation 
had its prouder moments too, its ac- 
complishments of note. And perhaps 
the most remarkable of these is that, 
through it all, the United States remained 
the nation in which Korea would most 
willingly place its trust, and the individual 
American continued to be the species 
of foreigner with whom the Korean 
found it most congenial to relate. It 
might also be put that there is an im- 
portant degree of validity in the reverse 
of this equation, and this rather unlikely 
but wonderful bonding, reinforced a 
thousandfold and more by the shared 
experiences of the Korean War and the 
30 years beyond, constitutes the rock- 
solid foundation upon which the structure 
of the U.S.-Korean relationship will 
continue to rest and continue to be 
elaborated. 

In the course of these nearly 30 years 
since the end of the Korean War, U.S.- 
Korean relations have entered a new era 
that frequently is heralded as one of 
“equal partnership.” Nevertheless, it 
seems to me that the determinants of the 


j 
i 
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relationship and the ways in which these 
interact are little different than before. 
Allow me, then, to close by drawing on 
the record of the century now past 
to briefly suggest certain areas that 
ought to concern us as the U.S.-Korean 
relationship continues to unfold. . 

First of all, much of the U.S. impact 
on Korea during much of the past century 
has derived from people-to-people 
contacts. Today when there are so 
many Americans living and working 
in Korea, apart from the large representa- 
tional and military contingents, it may 
appear unnecessary to give thought to 


assuring that this component of the. 


relationship remains strong and vital. 
This is not the case, for these contacts, 
I fear, are badly skewed, dominated by 
too narrow a spectrum of Americans 
relating to too unrepresentative a body 
of Koreans. In the nature of things, the 
relationships between the U.S. military 
and the Korean military, in particular, 
weigh far too heavily in the equation. 
Although in different ways, neither is 
adequately representative of the values 
and aspirations of its respective societies. 
Accordingly, it behooves the United 
States to make special efforts to maintain 
better balance in the relationship. The 
Peace Corps was helpful in this regard, 
and no great imagination is required to 
conceive of other such vehicles for people- 
to-people interaction. 

Secondly, although America’s earlier 
gross ignorance of Korea and the Koreans 
has long since been dispelled, much more 


can be done to enhance the sophistication 
of our understanding of Korea. State 
Department and other official U.S. 
representatives in Korea still are badly 
deficient in Korean language ability and 
in their knowledge of Korean culture 
and the- workings of Korean society. 
Obviously much of the fault lies in the 
poorly developed state of the study of 
Korea in our universities. Long before 
the advent of the present administration 
this was a responsibility left too much to 
the private sector. And one might note 


‘further that there is potential harm in 


too much dependence on Korea in this 
regard. i 

Most of all, constant vigilance is 
required to ensure that U.S. policy in 
Korea is not excessively dominated by 
security considerations. This has been 
its greatest failing in the past, and it bears 
primary responsibility for the signs. 
now visible that the vast reservoir of 
gratitude, and liking, and trust reposed 
in the United States by the Korean 
people could in fact become exhausted. 
There is no serious disagreement, I think, 
among the great majority of either 
Americans or Koreans as to the thrust 
that political development in Korea 
ought to take. The problem is to find 
the means to facilitate and accelerate it. 
U.S.-Korean policy in this respect always 
has been too cautious and too passive. 
This centennial anniversary seems an 
appropriate time for reevaluation and 
for the exploration of new directions. 
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A Century of Korean — 
American Relations 


Koh Byong-tk 


I would like to say at the outset that 
I regard it as a great honor to be speaking 
to you here today at the Woodrow 
Wilson International Center for Scholars 


at the Smithsonian Institution as we - 


look back over and reflect on the 100 
years since the signing of the Treaty of 
Amity and Commerce between the United 
States and Korea. It is also, I believe, 
a coincidence of more than passing 
interest. ~ 


The Smithsonian Institution is pro-. 


bably known among only a very small 
number of Koreans. There are even 
fewer Koreans who are aware that in 
the party of the first American minister 
sent to Korea in 1883 following the 
signing of the treaty there was a member 
of the Smithsonian staff, or who know 
that the following year U.S. Naval Ensign 
John P. Bernadou came to Korea with 
a commission from the Smithsonian 
and with great enthusiasm began to 
collect prime samples of Korean art, folk 
customs, and natural resources. It may be 
that Bernadou’s collecting activities at 
that time represent the first attempt 
by anyone to systematically gather 
products and artifacts of Korea. So the 
Smithsonian has shown an interest in 
Korea from the very beginning of Korean- 


American relations. 

In contrast, there is no one in 
Korea who does not know the name of 
Woodrow Wilson. This is not because 
Korea’s first president, Syngman Rhee, 
received his doctorate at Princeton while 
Wilson was professor and president 
there, but rather because Koreans have 
remembered with special respect and 
gratitude Wilson’s proclamation to inter- 
national society at the time of the First 
World War. Wilson’s statement on the 
self-determination of small and weak 
nations gave great hope — perhaps too 
much hope — to the Korean people, who 
were languishing under Japanese colonial 
rule, and it was this proposal for the self- 
determination of peoples that became 
an important psychological stimulus for - 
the nationwide movement for inde- 
pendence of March 1, 1919. 

Thus it is not only of great interest, 
but also highly fitting, that this academic 
conference in commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of the conclusion of 


‘the treaty ‘between the United States 


and Korea is being held under the joint 
sponsorship of the Academy of Korean 
Studies and the Woodrow Wilson Center 
at the Smithsonian Institution. 

The treaty between the United States 
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and Korea was the first international . 


treaty to open Korea, which had been 
in strict isolation for centuries, to the 
Western world. Korea was, even in East 
Asia, a country that maintained its 
isolation most vigorously until quite 
recent times. Both China and Japan 
had pursued policies that attempted to 
cut off intercourse with foreign countries 
from the 17th to the 19th century. But 
each had its window on the West where 
restricted trade and. personal contact 
were permitted — China at Canton, Japan 
at Nagasaki. Korea lacked even this 
limited contact. Korea’s isolation became 
more intensified in the 18th and 19th 
centuries, with the clandestine spread of 
‘Catholicism, followed by the appearance 
on Korea’s coasts of Western ships 
demanding trade. Korea watched with 
.disapproval, contempt, and uneasiness 
as her neighbors China and Japan opened 
their doors to Western pressures, allowed 


Western envoys to be stationed in their . 


capitals, and permitted Christian mission- 
ary work. They firmly believed that 
Korea at least, should remain untainted 
by Western barbarism and should preserve 
its traditional Confucian society without 
the slightest change. The Confucian 
yangban landowners who made up the 
large ruling class firmly supported this 
kind of isolationism, and those in. the 
government, unable to resist, went along 
with it. In 1882, the same year the 
treaty was concluded between Korea and 
the United Stated States, an American 
minister and educational adviser to the 
Japanese Meiji government, William E. 


Griffis, published the first comprehensive 


book in English about Korea. To em- 
phasize Korea’s strict policy of isolation, 
he titled it Corea: The Hermit Kingdom. 

It is strange, in a way, that it was 
the United States that opened the doors 


of the closed “hermit kingdom” of Korea. 
There were other countries — France, 
England, and Russia, for example — that 


~ had for some time been making great 


efforts to open Korea’s doors. Moreover, 
Korea’s contact with the United States 
had up to that time been unfortunate and 
less than pleasant. In 1866 the American 
trading ship General Sherman approached 
the city of P’yong-yang via the Taedong 
River and demanded trade, only to be 
burned and its crew killed in an incident 
with the local people. Then in 1868 
the German-American freebooter Ernst 
J. Oppert and an American, F. B. Jenkins, 
failed in a pirate-like attempt to rob the 
tomb of the Korean regent’s father. 
In. 1871 the so-called little war took place 
when the American minister in China, 
Frederick F. Low, and an American 
flotilla under the command of Com- 
modore Rogers approached the island 
of Kanghwa (near the mouth of the Han 
River) and demanded trade and the 
opening of the country. Upon coming 


-under attack, they attacked the island, 


withdrawing only after gruesome and 
deadly fighting. 

It is rather strange that, despite these 
unfortunate incidents, there does not 
seem ‘to have been any particular feeling 
against the United States at the time of 
the treaty. Perhaps this was due to the 
fact that these incidents had occurred at 
least 10 years before the treaty, but it 
is more likely that problems with the 
United States simply melted into the 
continuing stream of such incidents 
involving many Western countries. There 
was, in fact, no particular knowledge 
of, or interest in, the United States. Five 
years after the little war, when Kim . Ki-su 
returned from his mission as Korea’s 
first modern envoy to Japan, King Kojong 
asked him where America was located. 
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The answer was “east of the Orient and 
west of the Occident.” Americans seen 
in Japan, Kim reported, were similar in 
size and appearance to Europeans. This 


gives us an idea of the extent of Koreas — 


knowledge of the United States at the 
time. 

As is well known, it was actually on 
the advice of China that Korea came to 
conclude its first treaty with a Western 
nation, the United States. The conclusion 
of this treaty was neither a matter of 
particular urgency nor the inevitable 
result of some political or diplomatic 
incident. There was no show of force 
or conflict of arms mvolved. On the 
Korean side, there was an increasing 
awareness on the part of some in the 
government that it would be necessary 
to abandon the policy of isolation and 
- formulate a response to the challenges 
of the outside world; China also advised 
and supported this. On the American 
side, the demand for trade was not as 
important as the desire to open up this 
secluded hermit kingdom. Moreover, 
Commodore Shufeldt desired the fame 
and glory of being the one to open Korea, 
in the way Commodore Perry had found 
fame in opening Japan. 

Thus, the treaty between Korea and 
the United States was concluded in a 
relaxed atmosphere devoid of political 
tension. Perhaps as a result, the provisions 
of the treaty were extremely general, 
pledging friendship in principle between 
two nations, with many specific matters 
concerning implementation left to be 
settled at a later time. It was also a 
treaty that preserved a much more equal 
position between the two parties than 
any of the treaties between Japan or 
China and the various Western countries. 
At a time when China and Japan were 
making such serious efforts to revise 


their respective unequal treaties, it seemed 
that Korea had achieved this goal at the 
beginning. However, it must be noted 
that Korea did not have a very profound 
understanding of the firm resolve and 
sufficient power base necessary to obtain 
and preserve this kind of equality in 
the harsh contemporary world of interna- 
tional relations. 

Of greatest satisfaction to Korea 
as a result of this treaty was that Korean 
security and independence might be 
preserved in time of need, through 
assistance from the United States. Korean 
expectations on this score stemmed from 
Korean understanding of the treaty itself. 
Assuming it signified a kind of alliance 
relationship, Korea would later be dis- 
appointed or impatient with American 
adherence to a neutral or aloof attitude 
when a difficult situation arose. 

The significance of the U.S.-Korean 
Treaty may be: seen more clearly by 
comparing it with the treaties between 
Korea and England and Korea and 
Germany. England and Germany both 
signed commercial treaties with Korea, 
in some haste, within a month of learning 
of the commercial treaty between the 
United States and Korea. ‘In the cases 
of the English and the German treaties, 
which were word-for-word copies of the 
U.S. Korean Treaty, complaints among 
English businessmen were so loud that the 
treaties were not ratified. Negotiations 
with Korea -had’ to be reopened and 
numerous revisions made before it could 
be signed again. Among the revisions 
were the following: First, references 


to good offices in the event of conflict 


with third parties were simplified and 
put in less positive language. Second, 
references to a date of termination of 
extraterritoriality and to tariff autonomy 
were deleted. In their place were added 
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new provisions granting freedom of travel 
in the interior to diplomatic officials, 
freedom of religion to merchants in the 
open ports, and the right of merchants 
with permits to travel in the interior. 
Also, warships were permitted to anchor 
and to land at any point along the coast 
of Korea. Finally, the question of tariff 
rates that had aroused so much interest 
was settled by greatly lowering the rate 
to a range of 5-20 percent, depending 
upon the item. These treaties, revised 
to incorporate unequal elements at the 
demand of England and Germany, became 
the model for subsequent treaties between 
Korea and Italy, Russia, and France. 
In this way the U.S.-Korean Treaty, 
the first concluded in Asia on the basis 
of comparative equality, demonstrated 
the friendly and fair intentions of the 
United States, though it came to be of 
little advantage to Korea. By virtue 
of the most-favored-nation clause, the 
treaty automatically secured for the 
United States all of the unequal advan- 
tages enjoyed in Korea by England and 
Germany. 


AMERICAN INTERESTS 


China had introduced the United 
States to Korea as a nation that sought 
fairness and justice and had no territorial 
ambitions in East Asia. Lucius Foote, 
the first American diplomat appointed to 
the Korean court, had the title of envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary, the same title held by American 
envoys to China and Japan. This showed 
a very different attitude from that of 
England, which sent only a consul general 
to Korea and showed that it considered 
Korea a..suzerain of China by having 
the British resident minister in China 
concurrently accredited to Korea. By 
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1884 the U.S. mission to Korea had been 
downgraded to the status of minister 
resident and consul general — the same 
was true of the American mission to 
Bangkok — but it was still higher in rank 
than the missions of Germany, France, 
or other European powers in Korea. 
Following the treaty with the United 
States, Korea concluded treaties of 
amity and commerce with England, 
Germany, Italy, Russia, France, Belgium, 
Denmark, and Austria. Though none 
of the Western powers in this age of 
imperialism may have been disinterestedly 
seeking, or willing or able to assist, 
Korea’s independence or development, in 


the eyes of Koreans, at least, the United 


States seemed less dangerous and ill- 
intentioned toward Korea than the 
others. 

Americans were by no means un- 
interested in commercial profit, of course. 
Actual trade between the two countries 
amounted to very little. But to the 
extent that the other Western powers 
were desperately trying to secure every 
advantage in Asia, Americans, too, took 


advantage of the special American -rela- 


tionship with the Korean court to extract 
important rights and privileges. For the 
most part, however, Korea’s foreign 
trade continued to be dominated by the 
Japanese and Chinese, and even among 
the Western countries English merchants 
accounted for the lion’s share of the 
trade. 

As is well known, Americans living 
in Korea often attempted to make the 
Korean point of view heard when Korea 
experienced difficulties in foreign rela- 
tions, while the American government 
sought to maintain an attitude of aloof 
neutrality and nonintervention. 
time of the Sino-Japanese War in the 
late 19th century, and then at the time 


At the 
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of the Russo-Japanese War early in the 
20th century, King Kojong asked the 
United States to intervene to help prevent 
the loss of Korea’s sovereignty to Japan. 
However, the United States responded 
coolly to this request, and even opened 
the way for Japan’s eventual annexation 
of Korea through the Taft-Katsura agree- 
ment, which recognized Japan’s para- 
mount position vis-a-vis Korea. 

This kind of neutral and noninterven- 
tionist attitude may be said to have 
characterized the policy of the United 
States toward Asia in general. Another 
factor in the U.S.-Korean policy at this 
time, however, was that American policy- 
makers (and President Roosevelt in 
particular) felt that Korea and the Korean 
people were incompetent, corrupt, and 
unreliable, a weak race unable to stand 
up even once in their own defense, and 
that the advance of Japan into Korea 
was both unavoidable and desirable. At 
this time, American policymakers like 
George Kennan viewed Korea with a 
certain amount of negativism, which 
tended to increase under the indirect 
influence of Japanese prejudices. For 
this reason, many Americans who had 
livec in Korea, been in contact with 
Koreans for years, and held a different 
evaluation of Korea’s prospects found 
it necessary to help resist Japanese 
dominance in Korea. 

Nonetheless, the negative view of 
the American government remained un- 
changed and was to continue to influence 
the destiny of Korea and the Korean 
people even through the Second World 
War. 


MISSIONARIES IN KOREA 


During the subsequent 35 years of 
Japanese colonial rule, there were no 


American-Korean relations at the official 
level, and few worthy of mention even 
in commercial, social, or cultural terms. 
Korea had even less of a relationship with 
countries such as England, France, and 
Germany. Korea’s only relationship was 
with her new master, Japan. Nevertheless, 
the United States continued to influence 
Korea even during this period, far in 
excess of the degree of apparent contact. 

First to be mentioned in this respect 
must be the activities of American 
Christian mission organizations. Their 
activities continued under Japanese rule 
as they contributed to education and to 
public health through the establishment 
and operation not only of churches and 
organizations such as the YMCA, but 
hospitals and schools at every level. In 
this way Protestantism became identified 
with Western culture and contributed 
to the promotion of modernization in 
Korea. 

The Korean church experienced many 
difficulties. It was not looked upon 
with favor by the Japanese authorities, 
especially because churches could become 
focal points of reaction against the 
cruelties of Japanese rule. Controls over 
the church became even stronger at the 
time of the intensification of militarism 
surrounding the war with China in the 
1930s. Christians were forced to bow 
before Shinto shrines; eventually church 
officials who refused to do this were 
expelled and their churches disbanded. 
With the outbreak of war between the 
United States and Japan, American 
missionaries were repatriated and church 
assets confiscated or disposed of privately. 
The mission-related schools came under 
the administration of those connected 
with the government. 

Though the Korean Christian church 
was small in organizational terms vis-a-vis 
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Korean society, it produced a number 
of individuals who were able, by virtue of 
their acquaintance with modern Western 
civilization and their contact with Western 
missionaries and modern-style education, 
to play a leading role in the national 
enlightenment and independence move- 
ments and in the modernization of 
Korean life. The church also performed 
a great service by improving the position 
of women through opportunities in 
women’s education and church work. By 
accepting people from the lower levels of 
society, the church also contributed to 
the democratization of Korean society. 
It must also be recognized that both 
Protestantism and Catholicism, by pro- 
moting the exclusive use of the Korean 
writing system in the translation of the 
Bible and the publication of religious 
books, contributed to the development 
of a more vernacular literature in general. 

Missionaries from a number of 
denominations came to Korea; of these, 
the Protestants were largely American. 
Since they wished to conduct their 
activities, they had no choice but to 
cooperate with the Japanese colonial 
authorities, but they tried, insofar as 
possible, to remain aloof from actual 


political matters. Among the missionaries, 


however, were those who provided both 
psychological and material support to 
Korean movements resisting the pain and 
humiliation of colonial domination. Their 
reports to their mission boards served 


to make the sufferings of the Korean - 


people known to the world and to arouse 
world opinion. Many among the mis- 
sionaries came to play a role in informing 
the world about Korean culture in their 
writings and through their studies and 
observations about the Korean people 
and- civilization. 

At the time Korea lost her indepen- 
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dence, missionaries were coming to 
Korea and Korean students were going 
to the United States to study. Among 
the first such students were political 
exiles. Among those who left in the late 
Yi period, received degrees in America, 
and returned to play an active role were 
So Chae-p’il (Philip Jai-sohn), Kim Kiusic 
(Kim Kyu-sik), Syngman Rhee, and 
others. For the 20-year period following 
annexation, through the March First 
movement and after, some 500 Korean 
young people went to the United States 
to study, and they, too, were political 
exiles of a sort. Many had been im- 
plicated in the March First movement 
and had fled to China to escape punish- 
ment and persecution by the Japanese. 
With Chinese passports, or sometimes 
with no passports at all, they found their 
way to America to conduct their studies. 
Most were beset with financial difficulties 
and were unable to actually graduate from 
American universities. From the mid- 
1920s, the number of Korean students 
going to America decreased, and most 
who went traveled with official Japanese 
passports. About 300 left during the 
subsequent 20 years and, since they were 
better prepared to begin with, were able 
to finish their higher education and 
return to Korea. 

Most of the young people who went 
to the United States to study were 
motivated to do so through contact with 
missionaries. Those who finished their 
studies and returned to Korea, however, 
discovered that under Japanese rule 
their opportunities for employment 
were narrowly restricted to the fields of 
religion and education. The returned 
students were seen by the Japanese 
authorities as potentially dangerous, 
steeped as they were in American liber- 
alism and likely to be involved in the 
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independence movement. There was 
also at work a prejudice against American 
education. Modern Japanese scholarship 
was almost all imported from England, 
France, or Germany, and the respect 
for the European academic tradition was 
absolute. This atmosphere spread to 
Korea as well. Thus American scholarship 
was unjustly looked down on and mis- 
understood as overly concerned with 
practicality, and yet frivolous, always 
in search of novelty, without depth. 
This prejudice remained intact for some 
time. until just after the Second World 
War. It took the end of the war for the 
knowledge and experiences these students 
had gained in the United States to be 
turned to account in any major way. 

It is a part of the relationship between 
the two countries during this period 
that the United States became a center 
for the Korean independence movement. 
Leaders in this independence movement 
included those like Syngman Rhee and 
An Ch’ang-ho, who had earlier fled to 
the United States and received their 
education there, and other immigrants 
who remained in the United States to 
help them and provide a base for their 
activities. The first immigrants to the 
United States were extremely poor, 
unmarried men, about 7,000 of whom 
had crossed over to Hawaii with Korean 
passports between 1902 and 1905, there 
to engage in heavy labor under the worst 
of conditions on the great plantations. 
To a surprising degree, they contributed 
unsparingly to the independence move- 
ment from the small amounts they were 
able to painstakingly save. Other forms 
of activity by Koreans in the United 
States even included actual military 
training, though the principal form of 
activity was diplomatic and oriented to 
shaping public. opinion. Such activities 
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were handicapped by internal factionalism 
and differences of opinion, and also had 
to contend with the indifference of the 
American government. Yet news of 
comparable activities in China, as well 
as in the United States, circulated in 
whispers — sometimes to exaggerated 
form — among the youth of Korea, and 
served to inspire national courage and 
confidence. In the enthusiasm of reading 
prohibited writings secretly transcribed 
from the publications of Korean exiles 
in the United States, college students fell 
prey to the illusion that all of American 
opinion supported the Korean indepen- 
dence movement. After war broke out 
between Japan and the United States, 
people were daily forced to repeat the 
slogans that the United States and 
England were devils and animals — yet to 
Koreans who held feelings of good-will 
and expectation toward America, this 
was seen only as a sign that the time 
of liberation was near. 

The end of the war came earlier than 
expected, and it was with happy expecta- 
tion that Koreans met the arrival of 
liberating American troops some 20 days 
after the Japanese surrender. 

The sense of joyful anticipation did 
not last. The feelings of deep gratitude 
and enthusiastic welcome were gradually 
replaced by disappointment and dis- 
satisfaction. Koreans came to feel keenly 
the real distance that separated their 
ardent hopes and the decisions made by 
the United States. The disappointment 
that Koreans felt originated in the native 
belief that Korea would become inde- 
pendent on the very day of Japan’s 
defeat, and that the language of the 
Cairo declaration — that Korea would 
become free and independent “in due 
course? — could only be interpreted to 
mean “immediately.” Koreans also found 
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it disappointing and difficult to under- 
- stand that Korea was to be divided into 
two, with American forces occupying 
the area south of the 38th parallel and 
Soviet troops occupying the north, 
even though it was explained that this 
was just a division of responsibility for 
purposes of disarming the Japanese. 

To add to these problems, the Ameri- 
can forces instituted. a military govern- 
ment. Since even in defeated Japan the 
supreme commander of the Allied powers 
had not used military government, but 
had decided instead to rule indirectly 
through the Japanese government, Koreans 
‘found it difficult to understand why — 
though it may have been unavoidable 
under the circumstances — they alone in 
Asia were both without a governor 
of their own and under military rule. 
Moreover, when the U.S. military govern- 
ment and the Japanese government- 
general and Japanese officials remained 
temporarily in their posts to help with 
the initial phases of U.S. military rule, 
they were completely unprepared for 
the anger Koreans showed. Forced to 
abandon this plan, the United States 
substituted an American general instead. 
This kind of experience made Koreans 
mistrust American intentions. 

Even more serious discontent and 
opposition to the United States erupted 
with the announcement of the decision 
of the Moscow Conference in December 
1945. It had been decided that Korea 
would be ruled by a four-power trustee- 
ship, -made up of the United States, 
England, China, and the Soviet Union, 
for a period of five years. The result 
was a nationwide opposition movement 
that included for a time even the Korean 
Communist Party. Nearly all of the 
Korean people supposed that the United 


States, lacking any guiding policy of 


its own, acquiesced in a cunning Com- 
munist scheme. Had Koreans known at 
the time that the United States advocated 
an even longer period of trusteeship, 
there is no felling what the extent of 
their anger and opposition might have 
been. , 

The U.S. view that trusteeship was 
necessary in Korea seems to have been 
based on a judgment of Korean capabi 
lities as well as consideration of Korea’s. 
immediate international environment. 
The United States believed that Koreans 
were not yet fully capable of self-rule 
or independence and that a period of 
trusteeship was necessary while the 
requisite qualities were cultivated. The 
views of President Franklin Roosevelt 
and his staff were basically the same as 
those held 40 years earlier by his distant 
cousin Theodore Roosevelt, whose 
opinions about Korea had been formed 
at a time when the Yi-dynasty Korea, 
tormented from without by the major 
powers and tormented from within by 
a fossilized Confucian ideology and 
institutional system, had descended into 
a state of collapse. That these views 
were held without substantial modifica- 
tion by Franklin Roosevelt in the middle 
of the 20th century was unacceptable 
to Koreans, as was the criticism that 
Korea was incapable of self-government. 
They believed that independence activities 
inside and outside of Korea during the 
intervening period fully demonstrated 
Korea’s desire for independence, and 
they believed that 40 years of growth in 
modern education had qualified Koreans 
to establish a modern state. :The Japanese 
had greatly expanded primary education, 
but Koreans had gone on to develop 
middle- and high-level education on their 
own, in spite of Japanese pressures to 
the contrary. Korean private middle- 
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many of which were mission-related 
and higher-level educational institutions, 
schools, played the chief role in this 
development. There was thus a major 
split in Korean and American thinking 
about the Korean capacity for self-rule 
on the eve of liberation. There is no 
point in speculating what the fate of the 


Korean people and the world would have- 


been had the Korean people accepted 
a joint U.S.-Soviet five-year trusteeship, 
or had such a trusteeship been put into 
effect: As Koreans viewed it, such a 
trusteeship. would have been unworkable 
from the start. 

In the Korean War, the United States 
came forward with unprecedented speed 
and resolution to stop Communist aggres- 
sion and help establish a democratic 
Korea. This degree of support for the 
preservation of Korean security had 
rarely been seen in U.S.-Korean relations, 
and since 1953 the U.S.-Korean Mutual 
Defense Treaty has embodied the spirit 
of the first article of the U.S.-Korean 
Treaty of 1882 to a degree far beyond 
that imagined by: the Korean king Ko- 
jong. Moreover, Korea did not hesitate 

to send troops to participate in the 
endless and gruesome Vietnam War, 
leading President Jchnson to refer to 
Korea as America’s “staunchest ally” and 
demonstrating that friendship between 
the United States and Korea was not a 
one-way affair, but had begun to be 
reciprocal in nature. 

However, agreement between the two 
countries on security matters proved 
easier to obtain than agreement on the 
subject of Korean democracy. There 


was no reason to fault the democratic . 


institutions introduced to Korea following 
liberation, and there was no lack of desire 
to achieve democracy in practice, but 
poverty and war, a lack of preparation 


for the concepts and institutions of 
democracy, severe chaos and disorder, 
and waste and corruption proved difficult 
to control, and of course the situation 
was made worse by continuing confronta- 
tion with communism. 

Thus, efforts were deliberately made 
to establish a kind of democracy more 
suited to Korea’s actual conditions and 
situation, and these efforts are still under 
way. One sector of U.S. public opinion 
expressed the exaggerated fear that this 
meant the extinction of democracy itself. 
More realistically, there is no doubt 
that the differences of opinion between 
the two countries on this matter will 
lessen in the future. The United States 
will come to have a deeper understanding 
of the difficult position in which Korea 
finds itself, while in Korea at the same 
time an authentic democracy will continue 
to be more broadly constructed. . 


RELATIONS SINCE 1945 


During a century of official U.S.- 
Korean relations, there have been long 
periods when relations were cut off; 
however, for the past period of nearly 
40 years, relations have been close. 

Despite such contacts between the 
two peoples, there are still many de- 
ficiencies in our understandings of each 
other. The history, culture, customs, 
and character of the two countries, after 
all, could scarcely be more different — 
we might even say that such differences 
are nearly polar in nature. Nonetheless, 
Koreans feel, for their part at least, 
that in the American people they have 
acquired a partner with whom they can 
discuss matters in a more open-hearted 
way than with any other country. 

When American troops occupied the 
Korean peninsula in early August 1945 
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following the unconditional surrender 
of Japan, they were enthusiastically 
welcomed by all Koreans as a liberating 
army: American soldiers and Korean 
young people got along well immediately 
and could be seen together everywhere, 
supplementing their awkward conversa- 
tions with sign language. In earlier 
U.S.-Korean relations, contact had been 
largely limited to a handful of officials in 
Seoul, and, during the years of Japanese 
colonial rule, the Japanese were practical- 
ly the only foreigners the average Korean 
had ever actually seen. Now they were 
seeing a completely different kind of 
foreigner. With no security precautions 


and no air of false dignity, American - 
soldiers were suddenly everywhere, wear- 


ing sports clothing, chewing gum, and 
always ready to proudly pull out a wallet 
full of pictures of girl friends or family. 
How could soliders who looked like 
that, Koreans wondered, keep military 
discipline or fight a war? And it was 
not only ordinary soldiers; high-ranking 
officers and American civilians alike 
behaved in basically the same way. With 
respect to such things, Koreans saw 
Americans as barbaric and naive, and 
ridiculed them among themselves; non- 
etheless, they couldn’t help being moved 
by the democratic and human culture that 
lay behind ‘the magnanimous and free 
language and actions of the Americans. 

Furthermore, for those who acquired 
a little English, Americans were easy to 
meet. In Korean or Japanese, it would 
have been necessary to carefully dis- 
tinguish between respectful and less- 
respectful language. But one could 
converse with anyone in English using 
one language. In conversations with 
Americans, Koreans were thus freed from 
the need to consider this unnecessary and 
confusing emotional burden and could 


talk on an egalitarian and frank basis. 

Moreover, for Koreans who had 
seen their country become an arena for 
great-power conflict and had just ex- 
perienced 40 years of Japanese colonial 
rule, approaching Americans was made 
easier because they did not give the 
impression of being colonizers as did 
the other great powers. The United 
States had taken the Philippines after 
the Spanish-American War and had been 
resented by disappointed Filipinos who 
wanted independence, but it actually 
permitted self-rule and carried out its 
promise to grant complete independence 
on schedule. As a result, the Philippines 
were virtually independent before World 
War II. To Koreans who had seen college 


students imprisoned or their careers 


ruined for merely scribbling the word | 
“independence” in a notebook, this 
was seen as a surprising and enviable 
fact. This gave Americans an image 
as liberators from colonial rule, not 
colonizers. 

The new culture that entered Korea 
through contact with the United States 
came without arousing any particular 
feeling of resistance among Koreans. The 
concepts and institutions of democracy 
received the warmest welcome. The idea 
that democracy was the proper political 
form for an independent Korea had 
already found agreement among intel- 
lectuals within Korea and independence 
fighters outside of Korea, but with the 
public backing and blessing of the United - 
States, this idea was easily accepted across 
the board, with the United States as 
model. There was no sense of opposition 
to this idea, first because the new system 
coincided with the internal needs of 
Korea, and second because it was not 
accompanied by any strong-arm or 
pressure tactics. By contrast, because 
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reforms during the initial stages of Korea’s 
modernization had been linked in Korean 
minds with Japanese dominance, they 
met with massive resistance and opposi- 
tion, and much “modernization” was 
simp-y ignored. 

Koreans have not remained unaware 
of various criticisms made. against the 
United States throughout the world. 
“American warmongers,” “neocoloni- 
alism,” “military-industrial complex,” 
“American imperialism” — these terms 
and others are seen by Koreans as but 
momentary and contingent. Nor have 
Koreans been especially concerned about 
the charge that countries aided by the 
United States are invariably corrupt 
dictatorships. In South Korea, a nation 
that has faced communism for 30 years, 
there is no one who takes these criticisms 
of warmongering, imperialism, neocolonial 
aggression, or lust for domination at 
face value. Moreover, Koreans are highly 
aware that the United States has exhibited 
in its foreign policy an impressive patience 
and self-restraint, and in numerous 
domestic problems as well has acted in 
accordance with the principles of democ- 
racy, more so than any other country. 
This awareness and the accompanying 
respect seem to silently absorb anti- 
American feelings that may arise from 
time to time. 

The American view of Korea and 
Koreans has been almost the opposite 
of the Korean image of America. At the 
time of the conclusion of the first treaty 


between our two countries, Americans . 


had hopes concerning trade and diplo- 
matic relations with this unknown 
kingdom. After actual contact with 
Korea, however, they came to view 
Koreans as a people afflicted with foreign 
pressures, extremely fossilized in their 
concepts and institutions of government 


and sunk in poverty and apathy. Ameri- 
cans were prepared to acquiesce or 
even assist in letting these people fall 
under Japanese control. By the time 
of the Second World War, Americans 
believed that Korea might have to be 
independent, but should undergo training 
in self-government under foreign trustee- 
ship. After fighting with Korea against 
Communist aggression in the Korean War, 
the United States provided postwar 
military and economic assistance, but 
there was an increasing tendency for 
Americans, when they saw the Korean 
democracy and economy trying to make 
progress amid great disorder and despair, 
to think of Korea as an annoying burden. 

Americans have only begun to think 
of Koreans as diligent, capable, and 
trustworthy within the past 20 years. 
This changed American perception is a 
reflection of the recovery of Korean 
self-respect and self-confidence during a 
period of economic growth and strong 
leadership. The Korean people themselves 
cannot have changed so quickly. Though 
changes in background conditions have 
played a role, at base the change is a 
product of a political and psychological 
strength that led the nation toward an 
acceptable goal. 

This is just what Koreans see as 
America’s strength — not the abilities 
and capabilities of the various individuals 
who have immigrated to America from 
so many countries, but rather the strength 
that comes from actual citizen participa- 
tion in the preservation and development 
of both the concepts and institutions 
of democracy. This is political power 
in the broadest sense. The momentary 
and superficial judgment of the Korean 
people by Americans, formed around the 
turn of the century when Korea was 
faced with its most severe internal and 
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external problems, continued for a 
long time thereafter, but more recently 
the gap in ways in which Koreans and 
Americans look at each other has become 
smaller. And the prejudiced views and 
mistaken conclusions are less frequently 
heard. 

Over the past 100 years of U.S.- 
Korean relations, both sides have had 
many criticisms of the other, and many 
dashed expectations as well. There 
have also been times when exchange or 
assistance has been one-sided rather than 
reciprocal. But during the past 10 years, 
despite many ups and downs, the two 
countries’ relationship has developed 


steadily in an intrinsically affirmative 
direction for both. At last, we can say 
the mutually “friendly feelings” referred 
to in the U.S.-Korean Treaty of 100 
years ago are no longer merely polite 
phrases, but are now coming to signify 
just what they originally meant. . The 
time has come for a peaceful and prosper- 
ous Korea and a wealthy, powerful, and 
developed United States to play leading 
roles on both sides of the Pacific and to 
cooperate in contributing to world peace 
and prosperity. When Korea is at last 
unified, the extent of her contribution 
to this task will be even greater. 


W. B. Yeats’s Anti-Theatre and Its Analogs 
in Chinese Drama: 
The Staging of the Cuchulain Cycle 


Richard Londraville 


I first thought of staging Yeats in the 
style of the Chinese opera when, under 
the auspices of the National Science 
Council of the Republic of China, I was 
asked to direct the spring production for 
National Taiwan Normal University. I 
have long been interested in the connec- 
tion between Yeats and the Orient, 
especially the theatrical connection. 

Yeats was concerned with the revitali- 
zation of poetic theater in the West, and 
much of his work in the Irish dramatic 
revival was in this area. He felt that the 
realistic theater of Ibsen and his contem- 
poraries so dominated early twentieth 
century drama that the very tradition 
of poetry on the stage was in danger. 
Yeats experimented with many forms 
of poetic drama during the first years 
of the twentieth century before he found 
a model which pleased him. He needed 
a model upon which to base his new 
drama because he believed that all great 
literature should be founded on previous 
example. Yet no Western tradition 
provided him with what he was looking 
for. 


In 1914, while he was spending the 


fall and winter with Ezra Pound, Yeats 


read the manuscripts of Ernest Fenollosa, 
a Harvard Orientalist who had translated 
some Japanese Noh plays. Yeats felt 
that he had at last found the dramatic 
form which would allow him to explore 
“a deep of the mind.” In 1917 he 
produced the first of these Yeatsian Noh 
plays, At the Hawk’s Well, and after that 
all of his drama showed strong evidence 
of the Noh as he understood it. 

Yeats never saw a Noh play, and so 
he was dependent upon what he could 
reconstruct from his reading. Even his 
dancer for At the Hawk’s Well, a Japanese 
named Michio Ito, was unfamiliar with 
the form, for the Noh has always appealed 
to a very select audience, even in Japan. 

But Yeats’s instincts were in the main 
correct. He wanted a play where the 
action and setting were deliberately non- 
realistic, a play whose aim was to unite 
dance, drama, music, and poetry. 


... these were dance plays, and so 
antithetical to the realism that was, in 
Yeats’s view, draining the forces of the 
theater, so hostile indeed to the whole 
mimetic tradition of the West, that 
the players went masked. The Noh 
answered, better than Wagner or any 
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merely synaesthetic experiment, the 
prayer of a symbolist poet for a fitting 
theatre. i 


The Noh was the theatrical form for 
which Yeats had always wished. This 
new art would be unusual enough to force 
the theater-goer into fresh considerations 
of the drama, because there would be few 
vestiges of the Western tradition which he 
could interpret through half-knowledge. 
The dramatic “distance” of the Noh 
would serve as the agency by which Yeats 
might approach the nearly ineffable “deep 
of the mind.” 


. the arts which interest me, while 
seeming to separate from the world and 
us a group of figures, images, symbols, 
enable us to pass for a few moments 
into a deep of the mind that had 
hitherto been too subtle for our habita- 
tion.” 


But after the outlines for his new 
drama were clear in the mind of Yeats, 
he still had problems with its production. 
There was no similar tradition of acting or 
stagecraft which he could modify to fit 
the requirements of his idea. Lennox 
Robinson, an early manager of the Abbey 
theater, tells us in Scattered Branches that 
Yeats was never at a loss to describe 
exactly what he wanted from the actors 
and the stage managers, but that they did 
not .have the skills to provide him with 
what he asked. Actors trained in, the 
realistic tradition, for example, found it 
very difficult to perform the ritualistic 
movement which Yeats requested. 

Another problem of considerable 
magnitude was the choice of music 
for the plays. Yeats felt that most of 
the music which he heard in the early 
twentieth century theater seemed to be 
in direct competition with the words 


spoken by the actors. His ideal, as he 
stated in The King’s Threshold, was 


...to mingle the words and notes 
together 

So artfully that all the Art’s but Speech 

Delighted with its own music, ... 


(V. P., P. 257.) 


‘Speech delighted with its own music” 
was the effect that Yeats sought in his 
plays, but he had difficulty finding a 
way to produce that effect. When music 
played more than a complementary role 
in his drama, the drama itself was changed 
into something different. Witness, for 
example, Fighting the Waves, an adapta- 
tion of The Only Jealousy of Emer:. 
The play becomes a mere vehicle for 
George Antheil’s music. In the Peking 
opera, by contrast, music is deliberately 
subordinated to the verse. 

Yeats never seemed satisfied with the 
music commissioned for his plays. He 
first, in accordance with the wishes of 
Edmund Dulac, asked Walter Rummel to 
do the music for his Four Plays for 
Dancers.? Writing to John Quinn the 
next year,* Yeats describes Rummel’s 
music as “very fine.” But in writing of a 
later (1931) production of The Dreaming 
of the Bones, he said, that Rummel’s 
music had to be abandoned as “too 
difficult.”> Yeats was never able to 
find music which he felt fitted his plays; 
the musicians of his time did not seem 
to write what he wanted. He especially 
wished to have simple instruments ac- 
company the action. He spoke of flute, 
zither, and drum: simple instruments 
to complement the complex emotions 
being portrayed in his drama. 

‘He was similarly disappointed in the 
dancers available to him. He was quite 
satisfied with Michio Ito, but modern 
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Western dancers did not please him. 


I do not want any existing form of stage 
dancing, but something with a smaller 
gamut of expression, something more 
reserved, more self-controlled.® 


The dance which he wanted was much 
closer to Oriental than to Western form. 


I have lately studied certain of these 
dances ..., and I notice that their idea 
of beauty, unlike that of Greece, and 
like that of pictures from Japan and 
China, makes them pause at moments of 
muscular tension. The interest is not 
in the human form but in the rhythm 
to which it moves, and the triumph of 
their art is to express the rhythm in 
its intensity .... They cross the stage 
with a sliding movement, and one gets 
the impression not of undulation but 
of continuous straight lines.’ 


As I have attempted to show by the 
above, Yeats presents very real problems 
for the director whose major training has 
been in Western drama. It is a complex 
problzm to understand and unite his 
ideas, and an even more complex problem 
to explain just what is required to the 
twenty or thirty people who are needed 


to make the play a success. I have found, ` 


in my own attempts to produce these 
plays for a Western audience, that I was 
most often forced to compromise more 
than I wished to. Actors, musicians, 
and stagehands all had to be trained in 
what to them was a strange and unwieldy 
tradition; and the result was that the 
play often seemed more a pastiche of 
different styles than a unified production. 

So it was not for the sake of novelty 
that I chose to produce Yeats in the 
style of the Chinese opera, but to take 
advantage of a tradition which is very 
close to Yeats’s own dramatic criteria. 


This is not the place for a detailed discus- 
sion of the non-realistic conventions of 
the Chinese stage, but only to mention 
in passing that scenery, dance, costume 
and music are remarkably congruent 
with Yeats’s ideas of the theater, and to 
detail the ways in which I will adapt them 
for this production. 

Scenery is represented by the barest 
of properties: a chair, for example, may 
represent whatever the players choose to 
call it. The dance is stately and dignified, 
yet remarkably evocative, suggesting 
emotions ranging from the heat of battle 
to the sorrow of a grieving widow. The 
costumes are so stylized as to be re- 
cognized by the audience immediately, 
and in spite of the beautiful silks and 
embroidery there is no problem in dis- 
tinguishing between a faithful wife and 
a harlot, a general and a scholar. 

Music presents a problem in that the 
gongs and drums of the Wu-chang section 
of the orchestra are usually too loud to 
be used when the actors are speaking. 
(There are no songs, as such, in the 
Yeatsian drama.) I have restricted the use 
of this part of the orchestra to accompani- 
ment of the livelier dances in the play. 
For the more delicate dances I have 
chosen Chinese folk melodies. In an 
attempt to make use of the kind of 
instruments favored by Yeats, I have 
included the bamboo flute, the Pi-pah 
and the Chéng. 

One of the traditions of the Chinese 
theater which I shall use virtually without 
alteration is masking. Both the painted 
faces and the masks of the characters in 
Chinese drama correspond almost exactly 
with the types of characters in Yeats’s 
plays. Thus my Chinese audience will 
be able to recognize heroes, villains, 
and clowns before they utter a line of 
dialogue. 
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Yeats began his use of masking with 
At the Hawk’s Well, and though it appears 
that he was not certain at that time 
of the values he assigned to different 
masking techniques (the differentiation 
between the true mask and the painted 
face, for example), he became more sure 
of himself as he wrote more plays for 
masks. Certainly he felt that masking 
‘was an important device, a major dis- 
covery that would allow him to express 
the otherwise inexpressible in his art.® 

At the end of his career, when he 
wrote The Death of Cuchulain, Yeats’s 
ideas concerning the mask had progressed 
to such an abstract degree that he wanted 
the severed head of Cuchulain to be 
represented by a black parallelogram. 


I had thought to have those heads 
carved, but no, if the dancer can dance 
properly no wood-carving can look as 
well as a parallelogram of painted wood. 

. (V. P., 1061.) 


I have considered that the use of the 
black parallelograms would constitute too 
great a disparity from the Chinese tradi- 
tion of masking, and so I have decided 
to show the heads of Cuchulain’s enemies 
painted to represent his honorable and 
dishonorable opponents. Only Cuchulain’s 
head is represented by a parallelogram and 
it is painted with an abstract design 
representative of the hero’s make-up. 

A most important factor in my 
attempt to produce these plays has 
been the cooperation and support of 
Professor Chi-hsia Tai, a lady whose 
efforts at National Fu-Hsing Dramatic 
= Arts Academy in Taipei are in no small 
way responsible for its world-wide reputa- 
tion. I must confess that I was somewhat 
hesitant about approaching her with my 
project. I was worried that she would 


consider my idea a profanation of the art 

to which she has devoted her life, but she 
proved to be sympathetic and under- 
standing to a foreigner in great need of 
her help. She worked long hours with 
the students of National Taiwan Normal 
University to teach them basic movements 
and acting techniques, and her suggestions 
concerning the adaptations I wished to 
make were invaluable. More than once 
she demonstrated a smooth wedding of 
the two forms which I had “yoked by 
violence” together. - 

Nor would these plays -be possible 
without the untiring work of Fang Po 
who served as my assistant and inter- 
preter. In fact, the cooperation and 
interest of the English faculty and 
students at NINU have quite simply 
made this dream a reality. More than 
seventy people have been involved: actors 
and graphic artists, technicians and 
administrators. 

I felt that my choice of Yeats’s plays 
should be among those which were 
closest to the spirit of the Chinese drama, 
and so I selected At the Hawk’s Well, 
On Baile’s Strand, The Only Jealousy of 
Emer, and The Death of Cuchulain. 
These are four one-act plays which are 


‘concerned with the life and death of 


Cuchulain, the famous Irish hero. There 
is an indominatable quality which I 
associate with the heroes of Chinese 
legend, and Yeats reminds us that legends 
of such men are often the inspiration 
for acts of courage in this life: 


What stood in the Post Office 
With Pearse and Connolly? 
What comes out of the mountain 
Where men first shed their blood? 
“Who thought Cuchulain till it seemed 
He stood where they had stood? 
(V. P., P. 1070.) 
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The poet is. referring to the last 


stand of the Irish revolutionaries at the 


General Post Office during the Easter 
1916 uprising which led to the Irish 
Free State. Although these men died. 
for their country, they. said that the 
spirit of Cuchulain stood with them in 
their last hours. Yeats is telling us that 
-ideas are sometimes more powerful than 
bullets. 

In order to make the four plays 
manageable for an evening’s entertain- 
ment, and in order to sustain one mood 
throughout the performance, I titled the 
presentation The Cuchulan Cycle. I 
then switched the speech of the Old 
Man at the beginning of The Death of 
Cuchulain (in which he explains the 
dramatic principles of Yeats’s plays) and 
used it as an introduction to the whole 
cycle. The only other alteration I made 
was to shorten On Baile’s Strand in 
order to focus upon the scene in which 
Cuchulain kills his only son. After he 
discovers whom he has killed, Cuchulain 
goes mad and fights the waves. 

I have designed a dance for Cuchulain’s 
fight with the waves because I believe it 
to be emblematic of man’s struggle against 


the forces of life itself. The fecund. 


sea is of course unmoved by Cuchulain’s 
mad sword-play, and it washes up his 
insensidle body as it would a piece of 
driftwood. Yeats is not suggesting some 
anthropomorphic sensibility by this 
action, but that the heroic personality 
is defined by what it does against in- 
superable odds. He calls this “character 
defined in action.” It may be that the 
forces of the universe will overwhelm us, 
but they cannot defeat us unless we 


acknowledge that possibility. When 
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Cuchulain learns that he is to have his 
head cut off by a blind old beggar for 
a twelve penny reward (certainly an 
ignominious end for a great hero), he 
simply says, “twelve pennies! What 
better reason for killing a man?” 

I realize that what I am attempting 
is not very likely to delight purists from 
either camp. Devotees of Yeatsian 
drama ‘will have something to say about 
the way in which I have combined the 
plays, and Chinese opera experts will 
remind me that what I have constructed 
does not contain formal songs. They 


. will be right. I am attempting to wed two 


dramatic forms which seem to me to have 
something to gain from the marriage. 

Yeats wanted to use an Eastern form 
for his drama; in fact he said exactly 
that. 


Therefore it is natural that I go to Asia 
for a stage convention, for more formal | 
faces, for a chorus that has no part in 
the action, and perhaps for those 
movements of the body copied from the 
marionette shows of the fourteenth 
century.” 


I have availed myself of an opportuni- 
ty which, as far as I can determine, had 
never presented itself to a Yeatsian 
scholar. Yeats himself searched during 
his entire dramatic career for a group of 
actors and artisans who would be capable 
of producing the plays he had conceived 
in “a deep of the mind.” He founded 
the Abbey theater with this hope, which 
was never completely realized! in his 
lifetime. I can only hope that I have 
done justice to the chance that should 
have been his.* | 


* Dr. Londraville’s production was presented at NTNU on May 28th and 29th, 1983. 
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REVIEWS QUOTED 


.. the tension between form and formlessness 
that comes from imposing ritual on passion can 
be caught in two ways: by allowing passion to 
break through a severely formal context (and in 
your production Emer was the most successful 
realization of this)...” 

— A letter to Dr. Richard Londraville, director of 
the play, from Richard Brzustowicz. Jr., 
instructor of National Chengchi University, 
May 30, 1983. 

“I feel... that Yeats’s work has very immediate 
cultural relevance to the current state of Chinese 
culture, which in a sense is now wrestling with 
the same gulf between a rather secularized 
educated class and a very traditional “unedu- 
cated” class that characterized late nineteenth 
century England, Scotland, and Ireland — the 
gulf that made folklore studies almost as exotic 
as the ethnology of distant tribal peoples.” 

— A letter from Richard Brzustowkz, Jr., June 6, 
1983. 

“What a marvelous play! Foreign audiences 
were preatly amused, and Chinese: audiences 
were enthralled .... The script itself has been 
the weakest point of Chinese drama. The form 


of ‘presentation has been perfectly refined after — 


a long history of development. Yet the scenario 
itself is lagging behind. If this innovative experi- 
ment is well accepted, we may also try. to stage 
other world plays in the style of Chinese drama. 


And only through this innovation and incessant 
experiment, can we create a new field for our 
theatrical art, ang help promot general interest 
in Chinese opera.” 

— Central Daily News, May 31, 1983. 


“It seems that Yeats took an imaginary trip to 
China. If he were still alive and saw this produc- 
tion, he would be glad that his ideals of the 
theater have been realized through an old stage 
convention.” 


— Prof. David Wei-Yang Dai, China Times, May 
19, 1983. 


“This is the first time that an English play is 
staged in the style of Chinese drama. It is an 
attempt to present a form of art enriched by the 
conneċtion, with a cross-cultural consciousness, 
of Eastern and Western ideas. We hope that it 
will attain considerable attention in the literary 


. circle, and that activities of this kind can be 


promoted.” 


— Dr. Tzhydai Huang, Chairman of the English 
Department, National Taiwan Normal Uni- 
versity, Ming-sheng Daily News, May 29, 1983. 


“This innovative attempt will arouse refreshed 


interest in and better esteem of Chinese drama, 
especially i in the young generations,” 


— Prof. Chun-ming Ying, ME ENE Daily News, 
May 29, 1983. 
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Backstage at National Fu-hsing Dramatic Arts Academy Director Richard Londraville 
with Aoife and stage hand. 
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On Baile’s Strand 
Cuchulain and his son Conlaoch 
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The Only Jealousy of Emer Queen Emer and Eithne Inguba 


The Ballad of the Lady of Ch’in 


Translated with an Introduction 


C. Y. Hsu 
( RRA ) 


Among the handwritten copies of 
literary and Buddhist scripts discovered 
in a Tun-huang Grotto in Kansu Province, 

FASEA China in 1900, the one of 
the highest literary value and in the 
complete form is the Ch’in fu yin 38884 
(“The Ballad of the Lady of Ch’in’’) 
by the T’ang and Five Dynasties poet 
Wei Chuang ## (style Tuan-chi #2 
A.D. 836-910). It is the longest Chinese 
poem of that period, comprising 1,666 
characters and 238 lines of seven charac- 
ters each. | 

Lost for more than a thousand years, 
the rediscovery of this historical poem 
is one of the most memorable events 
in the history of Chinese literature. 

Besides enriching China’s literary 
heritage, the poem sheds much light 
upon a dark period m the history of 
the T’ang dynasty (A.D. 618-906) — 
the rebellion of Huang Ch’ao Æ% (died 
A.D. 884). It contains a vivid description 
of the turmoil in Ch’ang-an ## , the 
west capital, upon its fall into the hands 
of the rebels, the sufferings of the in- 
habitants and -the plight of the fleeing 
refugees, particularly the protagonist — 


several thousand malcontents. 


the lady of Ch’in. The story is supposed 


to have been told by the refugee woman 
to the poet who put it down with pathos 
and poignancy. 

The Huang Ch’ao rebellion which 
lasted 10 years from the sixth moon of 
the second year of Ch’ien Fu 7 (July- 
August, A.D. 875) to the sixth moon 
of the fourth year of Chung Ho pA, 
June-July, A.D. 884) ravaged a large 
part of the T’ang Empire. The then 
Emperor Hsi Tsung Li Yen (xm 
(A.D. 862-888), who was a youth of 
19 left the government to high officials 
and devoted himself to sports, music 
and amusement. He fled from Ch’ang-an 
upon the approach of the rebels. 

Huang Ch’ao was a salt smuggler 
turned rebel. He was skillful at horseman- 
ship and archery. He had studied the 
classics briefly but had repeatedly failed 
in the examinations for the chin shih 

##-++ degree. 

At the end of the first year of Ch’ien 
Fu (A.D. 874) Wang: Hsien-chih A= 
launched a rebellion at Ch’ang Huan 
BE in south Hopei Province with 
The 
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following year Huang Ch’ao joined him 


with several thousand men, including ` 


his seven brothers. The rebel forces were 
now augmented to tens of thousands 
by people suffering from the prevalent 
famine and exorbitant taxes. They 
overran Pu-chow i , Ts’ao-chow WiN 
and other cities in Shantung Province. 
In the second moon of. the fifth year 
of Ch’ien Fu (March-April, A.D. 878) 
when Wang Hsienchih was killed in 
Hupeh, Huang Ch’ao succeeded him as 
the rebel leader and called himself 
“Storming-Heaven Great General” WAK 
Kish. 

From Shantung he made a southward 


drive into Fukien and Kwangtung Pro- 


vinces, taking Foochow and Canton, the 
provincial capitals. But in Canton his 
forces were decimated by pestilence. 
Thereupon he turned northward. At 
Hsiang-yang, Hupeh Province iL% he 
suffered a severe reverse at the hands 
of government forces from Shantung and 
Kiangsi Provinces. But in a few months 
he recouped and reinforced his rebels 
-to one hundred fifty thousand. He led 
them westward through Anhwei into 
Honan and captured Lo-yang #& , the 
east capital on the 17th day of the 11th 
moon of the first year of Kwang Ming 
REH (December 22, A.D. 880). 

From Lo-yang he pushed westward 
to T’ung-kwan BH , the gateway to 
Ch’ang-an. The Emperor Hsi Tsung 


ordered Chang Ch’éng-fan RWE to lead 


2,800 shen-ts’é #9 Imperial guards 
as.a vanguard to defend T’ung-kwan in 
collaboration with troops there under 
the command of Ch’i K’o-jang RR . 
The imperial guards were mostly sons 
of rich families, who ordinarily wore 
gorgeous uniforms and rode fine horses 
for show. When they received an order 

to go. to the front, they clung to their 





parents and wept bitterly for they were 
reluctant to go. Thereupon they each 
paid the price of 10,000 cash in the 
marketplace to hire hawkers, butchers and 
sick and poor men to fight on their behalf. 
The mercenaries had no experience 
in. fighting and the troops defending 
T’ung-kwan were short of provisions 
and equipment. Chang Ch’éng-fan con- 
centrated his forces on the defense of 
the pass and neglected guarding a ravine 
to the left of the pass where passage was 
barred ordinarily to prevent smuggling. - 
The rebels forced their entry through 
the ravine and routed the defense forces. 
Chang Ch’éng-fan escaped in disguise. 
T’ung-kwan fell on the second day of the 
12th moon of the first year of Kwang 
Ming (January 5, A.D. 880). 

After the fall of the strategic T’ung- 
Kwan pass, the Court made a desperate 
attempt to pacify Huang Ch’ao by con- 
ferring upon him. the title of T'ten-p ‘ing 
chieh-tu-shih KFE (Celestial Paci- 
ficator). But the move was futile. 

The rebels made a forced march 
toward Ch’ang-an. Ch’ang-an fell on 
the eighth day of the 12th moon of the 
first year of Kwang Ming.(January 8, 
A.D. 880). On the same day the Emperor 
Hsi Tsung, accompanied by four princes 
and several royal consorts and escorted 
by five hundred shén-t’sé Imperial guards 
under the command of T’ien Ling-tzu 
ek , the powerful Chief Eunuch, 
escaped through the Chin Kuang Mén 

&%WÆF] (Golden Light Gate). He fled 
first to Hsingyüan mx in Shensi 
Province and in A.D. 881 west to Ch’éng- 
tu in Szechwan Province PJR% . 

Not long after the Emperor’s de- 
parture Huang Ch’ao arrived in Ch’ang-an 
on the third day of the first moon of 
the first year of Chung Ho (February 5, 
A.D. 881). He was greeted at Pa-shang 
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ig Ł in the suburbs by Red Staff General 
Chang Chih-fang #8A# HAA and 
scores of military and civil officials. 
Huang Ch’ao rode a gold-gilded sedan- 
chair with armed guards in embroidered 
uniforms into the city through the Chin 
Ming Mên #44F4 (Bright Spring Gate). 
He sat in T’atChi Tien 4# (Supreme 
Ultimate Hall) where between two and 
three thousand palace maids and court 
ladies gathered and bowed to him, hailing 
him as “Prince Huang.” When he came 
out from the palaces, people lined both 
sides of the streets to look at him. His 
Second-in-Command Shang Jang fat 
announced to the public, “Prince Huang 
launched the uprising for you people, 
unlike the House of Li who have no love 
for you. You people live in peace and 
without fear.” 

But in a few days riots broke out in 
the city. The rebels plundered, and tied 
up and flogged the inhabitants to extort 
money and treasures. Rebel leaders 
occupied mansions and violated women. 
Members of the Imperial family, princes, 
marquises and high officials were arrested 
and executed. Rich people were driven 
about in the street barefooted. 

On the 15th of the first moon of 
the first year of Chung Ho (February 
17, A.D. 881) Huang Ch’ao moved into 
the palaces and next day he ascended 
the throne in Han Ytian Hall $È , 
proclaimed his dynastic name Ta Ch’i 

Axe and his reign title Chin T’ung o& . 
He wore an Imperial robe of painted silk. 
Several hundred war drums rolled in 
place of stringed and reed music. He 
named his wife née Tsao W Empress. 
Afterwards he mounted Tan Féng Lou 

imi (Red Phoenix Tower) to proclaim 
an amnesty. Meanwhile government 
. troops regrouped and massed around 
Ch’ang-an for a counter-offensive. 


On the sixth day of the fifth moon 
(June 6) Huang Ch’ao was driven out of 
Ch’ang-an to several miles east of the 
city by government troops led by Ch’eng 
Chung-ch’u 55% and T'ang Hung-fu 

BFL . People joyfully welcomed the 
government troops that regained the 
capital. But the government troops 
were as ill disciplined as the rebels. They 
ransacked houses, plundered treasures 
and property and molested and kidnapped 
women. Unruly youths in Ch’ang-an, 
masquerading as government troops, 
joined in the pillage. | 

When Huang Ch’ao heard of the 
disorder in the city, he led his rebels 
back, defeated the government troops 
in street fighting and recaptured the-city 
on the 11th day of the fifth moon (June 
11). Both Ch’eng Chung-ch’u and T’ang 
Hung-fu were killed in street fighting. 
Angered by the Ch’ang-an inhabitants’ 
assistance to the government troops, 
Huang Ch’ao ordered a “clean-up” of 
the city sie The massacre resulted 
in streams of blood and heaps of corpses 
in the streets. But in subsequent engage- 
ments Huang Ch’ao was repeatedly 
defeated by government troops under the 
capable generals Li K’o-yung 4/9 and 
Wang Chung-jung mæ . On the night 
of the 10th day of the fourth moon in 
the third year of Chung Ho (May 20, 
A.D. 883) Huang Ch’ao fled from Ch’ang- 
an. Li K’o-jung re-entered the capital 
through the Kuang T’ai Men 3¢46745 (Bright 
and Peaceful Gate) at dawn the following 
day. 

Huang Ch’ao led the rebels to lay 
waste to Tsai-chow #4 , Ch’en-chow 
BH | Tangchow MH. ,. Teng-chow 
Se , Hst-chow #PN , Jii-chow mn , 
Méng-chow 34 , Lo-yang, Chéng-chow 
BN | and P’ien-chow ?7F1 in Honan, 
Ts’ao-chow WH and Pu-cchow W in 
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Shantung and Hsii-cchow #k in Kiangsu. 
Though the rebels won some successes, 
they were crushingly defeated in several 
major battles. Many of Huang Ch’ao’s 
aides, including Shang Jang surrendered 
or were arrested or killed. Dissension 
also broke out among the rebels out of 
mutual suspicion and distrust. 

Huang Ch’ao had now only about a 
thousand men left. He fled into Mount 
Tai #8.) in Shantung, hotly pursued 
by government troops under Shih Po 
fa. In the sixth moon of the fourth 
year of Chung Ho (June-July, A.D. 884) 
at Lang Hu Ku ia (Wolf and Tiger 
Vale) he realized that he had come to 
the end of his tether and said to his 
nephew Lin Yen #= , “My original 
intention was to exterminate the corrupt 
officials and clean up the Court. It was 
my mistake in not retiring after achieving 
my purpose. If you take my head to 
present to the Emperor, you will win 
wealth and honor. Don’t let anyone else 
take away this benefit.” The nephew 
could not bear murdering him and he 
slashed his own throat. But he failed 
to kill himself outright. Then Lin Yen 
cut off his head and also killed his elder 
brother Chuan # , younger brothers 
Yeh ® , Kuei & , Chin & , Ping # , 
Wan-tung #33 and Ssuhou #™ and 
his wife and son. He encased their heads 
and was going to present them to Shih 
Po but before he reached the latter’s 
headquarters he was killed by govern- 
ment troops. A petty officer Li Ssu-yueh 
att of Hsii-chow #4 found Huang 
Ch’ao’s bogus Imperial seal and presented 
it to the Court. : 

“The Ballad of the Lady of Ch’in” 
describes in particular the fall of Ch’ang- 
an and the horrors and misery of the 
inhabitants under the rebels’ control. 
The lady of Ch'in fell into the hands 


of the rebels when they entered Ch’ang-an 
and was trapped in the territory under 
rebels’ control for three years. How and 
when she escaped from the rebels was not 
told. It was in the third moon of the 
third year of Chung Ho (April 11 — May 
10, A.D. 883) that Wei Chuang was 
supposed to have met her on the deserted 
road outside Lo-yang. In spite of the 
terrors and hardships she had gone 
through, she still looked charming. 
Attracted by her beauty and curious 
about her lone travel, he entered into 
conversation with her and she told the 
poet her pathetic story. 

Wei Chuang himself was trapped in 
Ch’ang-an where he had gone to take the 
Imperial examination when the rebels 
broke into the west capital. He fell 
seriously ill and in the confusion he was 
separated from his younger brother and 
sister, only to be reunited. with them the 
following year. His life was apparently 
in great danger during the rebels’ occupa- 
tion of the city. Tzu-chih t’ung-chien 
Rise by Ssu-ma Kuang HAX 
(1019-1086) records that when Huang 
Ch’ao occupied Ch’ang-an and proclaimed 
himself Emperor, he appointed Shang 
Jang Minister of War and President of 
the Chief Legislative Department AH ® 
me . In the third moon of the first 
year of Chung Ho (March-April, A.D. 
881) someone wrote a poem satirizing 
Shang Jang and nailed it on the gate of 
the Chief Executive Department EFA . 
Shang Jang was furious and ordered 
the arrest and execution of persons 
who could compose poetry. Some 
three thousand people were summarily 
executed. As a well-known poet, Wei 
Chuang was’ obviously suspect and must 
have tried every means to. leave the city. 
He is believed to have made good his 
escape to Lo-yang in the second moon of 


f 
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the second year of Chung Ho (February- 
March, A.D. 882). 

But whether the poet did meet the 
lady of Ch’in or whether she came out of 
his imagination to be used as a vehicle 
to tell the story is not known. He wrote 
the ballad after his arrival in Lo-yang. 
According to the research by Wang 
Kuo-wei EE (1877-1927), he wrote 
. it presumably with the intention of 
presenting it to the Commander of the 
Chén-hai Commandery Chou Pao Syst 
BEAM as hinted in the last two lines 
of the ballad. 

Wei Chuang became famous for 
this long ballad so much so that he was 
nicknamed Ch'in fu yin hsiu-tsai #854 

Ar (Elegant Scholar who wrote the 
‘Ballad of the Lady of Ch’in’). 

'' But how did it happen that the long 
poem was lost for more than 1,000 years 
until it was rediscovered in the Tunhuang 
Grotto? 

According to Pet méng so yen 1% 

RE by Sun Kuang-hsien xæ (died 
A.D. 968) of the early Sung dynasty, 
“When Wei Chuang, later Minister of 
State of the Kingdom of Shu, took the 
Imperial examination, Huang Ch’ao 
happened to sack the capital. He wrote 
the Ballad of the Lady of Ch’in in which 
are the following lines: 


AY BEES is SAK 5 
KE Ms 5 E o 
` The Inner Treasury was burned to ashes. 


On Heaven Street one treads on dead 
lords with sashes. 


The nobility was irked by his outspoken- 
ness and the poet began to deny having 
` written the ballad, though he was already 
known as the Elegant Scholar who wrote 
‘The Ballad of the Lady of Ch’in.’ In later 
days he laid down a home rule that “The 


Ballad of the Lady of Ch’in” should not 
be written on a scroll to be hanged up 
on the wall. He did this in an effort to 
avoid criticism but to no avail.” It was 
a custom in the T’ang period that poems 
were often written on scrolls to be hung 
up on the wall as a decoration. 

In the third year of Tien Fu KAH 
(A.D. 903) under the Emperor Ch’ao 
Tsung Li Yeh MREH when Wei 
Chuang’s younger brother Ai % published 
a collection of the poet’s poems entitled 
Huan hua chi It , he excluded the 
ballad in deference to his will. Thus the 
balled went out of circulation. Chwtan 

‘ang Shih 28% (A Complete Collec- 
tion of T’ang Poetry) does not include it. 

Disagreeing with Sun Kuang-hsien, 
the modern historian Ch’en Yin-k’o 

Beats (1890-1969) said that the re- 
ferences to the destruction of the Inner 
Treasury and trampling upon the lords’ 
bones could not be the reason for sup- 
pressing the poem for even Imperial 
decrees at that time did not deny the 
destruction of royal ancestral temples 
and mausoleums. He added that even if 
Wei Chuang should have thought in later 
years the references were offensive, he 
could have deleted or revised them. 
Why should he have suppressed the 
entire poem just because of these two 
lines? 

A plausible reason for suppressing 
the poem, in Professor Ch’en’s opinion, 
could have been the exposé of'the poor 


discipline of the government. troops 


east of Ch’ang-an and west ofi Lo-yang 
and their molestation of the people. For 
instance, the ballad has these lines: 


A aes FENIR > Bt LO Bk Be o 
BAKE ARHE o AFA FE at Bel > 
E ch RK KER RE > BEAR o 


| 
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Since royal troops massed in Lo-yang 
to fight, 

Patrols have scoured the village day and 
night. 

They unsheath sharp swords, each like 
a green snake. 

Winds blow white tiger pennants, tear 
and shake. 

They dismount and break in like a 

whirlwind. 

They search and plunder all il-dis- 
ciplined, 


Professor Ch’en pointed out that Wei 
Chuang later became a high official 
under Emperor Wang Chien FẸ (died 
A.D. 918) of the State of Shu (Szechwan) 
who at the time the poem was written was 
a general under Yang Fu-kuang {®t 
whose troops were deployed between 
Ch’ang-an and Lo-yang. Many of the 
generals under Yang Fu-kuang later 
became founding aides to Emperor 
Wang Chien. In escaping from Ch’ang-an 
to Lo-yang, the lady of Ch’in must have 
passed through the regions garrisoned by 
government troops under Yang Fu-kuang. 
Though the old man whom the lady met 
on the way and who told her about the 
poor discipline of the government troops 
did not expressly state it was government 
troops under Yang Fu-kuang, his descrip- 
tion of their behavior was a censure of 
= all government troops generally. Wei 
Chuang naturally would not want to 
offend these generals who became his 
colleagues in the State of Shu with a 
satirical poem that he had written earlier 
lest it cause him trouble. He therefore 
enjoined his own folks to suppress its 
circulation. 

The popularity of the ballad was 
attested to by the fact that it was copied 
by hand im as far west as Tun-huang. 
Seven handwritten copies were found 


EAR RR RRA “Copying 


in the literary treasure trove in the sealed- 
up cave there. Three copies labeled 
A, B, C were taken away by Sir Aurel 
Stein (1862-1943), British archaeologist, 
and later deposited at the British Museum 
in London. Copy B bears the title # #4 
#8 “The Ballad of the Lady of Ch’in, 
in one roll” and also the following dated 
colophon: SUAS Jim A-+— BBS 
com- 
pleted by An Yu-shéng, student at the 
Chin Kuang Ming Monastery in the 
prefecture of Tun-huang on the 11th day 
of the fourth moon of the chi-mao year, 
the fifth year of Chéng-ming” (May 13, 
A.D. 919). 
- In July, 1923 Lionel Giles (1875- 
1958), Keeper of Oriental Printed Books: 
and Manuscripts of the British Musuem, 
read a paper on the poem at the Cen- 
tenary Celebrations of the Royal Asiatic 
Society and aroused the attention of - 
Chinese scholars. to the rediscovery of 
the poem. He himself learned at the same 
time that Professor Paul Pelliot (1878- 
1945), the French. sinologist, had found 
two other copies of the poem at the 
Tun-huang Grotto, which he had put in 
the custody of the Bibliotheque Nationale 
in Paris as manuscripts No. 2700 and 
No. 3381. No. 2700 gives after the title 
the following attribution of authorship: 
ARRES “Composed by the Right 
pu-ch’ieh Wei Chuang” while No. 3381 
bears a dated colophon: KAMELER 
SATE pt BRR “Copied 
by Chang Kuei, student of the Chin 
Kuang Ming Monastery in the Prefecture 
of Tun-huang on the 15th day of the 12th 
moon of the i-ch’ou year, the fifth year 
of T’ien Fu” (January 12, A.D. 906): 
In 1934 a Chinese scholar Wang 
Chung-min =H went to Paris to study: 
the Tun-huang manuscripts at the Biblio- 
théque Nationale and found two other 
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copies of the poem No. 3780 and No. 
3953. No. 3780 has also the attribution 
of authorship under the title: ARBRE 
“Composed by the . Right pu-ch’teh 
Wei Chuang” and the dated colophon: 
Bi fe T Eke ARRET R E EC 
“Copied by the student-at-home Ma 
Fu-té on the 17th day of the second 
moon in:-the ting-chth year, the second 
year of Hsien-té.” (March 21, A.D. 957). 
The word “‘second” looks like the copier’s 
error of “fourth” for the fing-chih year 
should be the fourth year, not the second 
year, of Hsien-té, according to the Chinese 
calendar. No. 3953 bears the dated 


_colophon: ABS@P4T GR—A+A Bt 


MOUS Bite “Copied by the pupil Ma 
Fu-té on the 19th day of the second 
moon in the ting-chih year, the fourth 
year of Hsien-té of Great Chou” (March 
23, A.D. 957). 

From a copy of B in the British 
Museum that Professor Kano of Japan 
had made and copies of No. 2700 and 
No. 3381 in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
which he requested from Professor 
Perlliot, Wang Kuo-wei made a fairly 
correct and complete version of the poem 
by correcting the errors, including some 
homophones, made by the copiers in the 
Tun-huang copies. He published the 
complete text in 1924 in Kuo-hsiteh 
chi-k’an pæ; . In the same year 
Lo Chén-yi #48 (1866-1940) also 
published it in his Tun-huang lng-shih 
BUSI IS . | 

Neither the Old History of the T’ang 


Dynasty tę nor the New History of 


the T'ang Dynasty sy nor the History 
of ‘the Fie Dynasties Hi carries any 
biography of Wei Chuang. Historians 
have to glean information about him 
from Shu tao wu wi , T'ang ts’ai-tzu 
chuan yF (Biographies of T'ang 
Scholars), T'ang shih chi shih BCH 


(Accounts on T’ang Poetry), Shih kuo 
ch'un chiu +k , Huan hua chi Ee 
and other sources. According to the 
Chronological Biographical Record of 
Wei Tuan-chi #34 Cem by Hsia Chii-ch’an 
Bem, he was probably born in the 
first year of K’ai Ch’éng Bas (A.D. 836). 
during the reign of the Emperor Wén 
Tsung Li Ang of T’ang MOGReR . He 
spent his youth in Ch’ang-an, Hsia-kuei 
Fs and Hu-tu ## , the latter two 
places being near Ch’ang-an. In Ch’ang-an 
he lived near the moat. He wrote a poem 
on his reminiscence of his playmates 
the Li brothers, which contains the 
following lines: 

MEURE 

Bot is F LDS 


Inside the red gate house west of the 
moat 
Lived the devoted brothers I here note. 


For a time he lived with his parents 
at Hsia-kuei in present-day Wei-nan-hsien 
MR , Shensi Province. He often played 
with the urchins in the neighborhood. 
After the Huang Ch’ao rebellion, he 
passed through the old township and 
wrote a poem of reminiscence: 


HR MEKA 
Py Fe ERR Scat 
R RABTA ER 
LARRET 
FAA RRS 
Me CH Eb kK 
& BRASSERIE] Be 
SY Woes Se Eel re Ue 
Erstwhile in childhood I did not know 
SOITOW: 
I played horse rides in the court to and 
fro, 
Sneaked to the suburbs to view glowing 
flowers, 
And oft played truant by ascending 
towers. 
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I got pedestrians in a drinking bout 

And smeared my teacher to get him 
kicked out. 

Alas! Where are now my playmates of 
old? i 

Mounds midst sere weeds at sunset 
I behold. 


In another poem “On a Visit at 
Hsi Ming Monastery in Hung-chow to a 
Monk Who Will Travel to Fukien” #% 
Pana AEM are the following lines: 


BISTRE 
i KEH NA 
When I first rode a bamboo horse in 
play, 
I walked my teacher by the moat each 
day. 


T‘ai-p’ing kwang-chi KPR , quoting 
an old edition of Chao-yeh ch’ten-tsat 
ARR says: BA: BKK > Perit 
> SAV — RFE. o —F/ RTS > BERK CURR > 
FESIER DLE SEP > Biz > EIUS Bo Hite ih > 
BERR? HEB “Wei Chuang was 
studious. He would measure the rice 
and weigh the faggot before he cooked 
and would notice the shortage of a 
slice of roast meat brought to the table. 
When a son died at the age of eight, 
his wife dressed the corpse in ordinary 
clothes but he stripped off the clothes 
and wrapped it in an old mat and after 
it had been buried, he carried the mat 
home. But when he recalled his son, 
‘he could not restrain his sobs. This 
incident showed his niggardliness.” 

In chan yieh chi MAR by Kuan 
Chiu ft (A.D. 832-912), the poet- 
monk who was Wei Chuang’s friend, 
is a “Poem Responding to Minister of 
State Wei’s Poem on Leisurely Reclining” 
AUBBAB RIEL: which contains the 
following lines: 

ESR | BRR ARE 


` He fixed the desk’s black leather surface’ 
And hid his rug in a dark place. 


This is also a reference to his niggardliness. 

Some people question the authenticity 
of the anecdote about him in Ch’ao-yeh 
ch’ten-tsai by Chang Chu ®%® , which 
contains many inaccuracies. But since 
his personal friend also wrote about 
his niggardliness even when he became 
prominent as Minister of State of Shu, 
there must be some truth in it. He must 
have formed the habit of thriftiness in 
his youth when he was poor. However, 
this trait had no effect upon his poetry- 
writing. He was at the same time warm- 
hearted and deeply loving. Such intense 
sentiments make great poetry. 

This warm-heartedness was demon- 
strated in his petition to the T’ang 


‘Emperor Ch’ao Tsung Li Yeh WRR R 


in the third year of Kuang Hua %14k (A.D. 
900) that poets and scholars Li Ho F% , 
Huang-Fu Sung SH , Li Chtn-yi 
##-E , Lu Kuei-méng Hai , Chao Kuang- 
yuan w% , Wen Ting-yin MES, Liu Ti- 
jen Ht , Lu Kuei Rž , Fu Hsi Ss , 
Ping Tséng #® , Chiao Tao MS , Liu 
Chih-kuei #1: and Fang Kang #F who 
had never received any Imperial honor be 
given the chin shih degree posthumously 
while Lo Yin #i@ , the sole survivor, be 
also honored. The Emperor decreed that 
Wei Chuang be commended for his sugges- 
tion and that the Chief Executive Depart- 
ment take into consideration the poets 
and scholars recommended and’ take 


‘appropriate action. , 


Wei Chuang’s poignant sentiments 
as a lover were expressed in his tz’u P’u-sa 
man #8 , Hy-yeh pei tee , Nu kuan 
tzu z7 , Huan hsi sha RH , and Yeh 
chin-mén ggps . An illustration is the 
following translation of one of his tu 
to the tune of Yeh chin-mén: 
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BRR” SHRI ERDR AS > RRR 
HINAN ARO > WK MRR 
> MORETE” EUERE 


The clepsydra drips low; 

The ashes dim the waning candle glow. 

All night winds shook the bamboos 
by the screen, 

Disturbing her sweet dream of a far 
scene. 

A lady fair and lovely like jadeite 

Alone sleeps back of a plush screen at 
night. 

She strums old melodies on the pi-pa 

With eyebrows blue like the far sierra. 


Wang Kuo-wei speaks highly of Wei 
Chuang’s tzu. In his Jen-chien tz’u-hua 
ARAE he says: BRM Zid > IF S Boe 
Zi? RIS i Stil > pA e “Wen 
Fei-ch’ing’s tz’u are beautiful in language, 
Wei Tuan-chi’s in substance and Li Chung- 
kuang’s in spirit.” 

Wei Chuang wrote more shih than 
tzu. Huan hua chi consists of 246 shih 
and Chiian T'ang Shih has 70 of his 
stray shih, totalling 316. In comparison, 
he wrote at most 54 tzu but everyone 
of his tz’u is a gem. Hua chienchi 74% 
includes 48 while T'ang wu-t‘ai tz’u 
eal compiled by Lin Ta-chiin KAH# 
has 54, some of which may be spurious. 

“The Ballad of the Lady of Ch’in” 
was written in the early period of Wei 
Chuang’s life. For its length the style is 
uneven. Some lines are not well polished. 
The last part of the poem is not well 
organized. He probably had this poem 
in mind when he wrote about his own 
poetry in later years: 


eH TB Lb SESE 
As E MEY 


Advanced in years, I see my lack of tact 
in youth; l 

My new poems are judged better than 
old ones, forsooth. 


In the fourth year of Chien Fu 
(A.D. 877) when Wei Chuang was 42 
sui! he moved from Hu-tu to Kuo-chow 
Si (now Ling-pao Æ% ) in Honan 
Province. Three years later in A.D. 880 
he was back in Ch’ang-an to take the 
Imperial examination. In that year only 
30 candidates passed the examination 
and won the chin shih degree and he was 
not among them. His failure in the 
examination at the age of 45 sui landed 
him no official position and kept him 
in continuous poverty. He wrote a 
poem to console his servant Yang Chin 
34 who had served him faithfully 
during his years of poverty: | 


Pes SIS 
AR BEA SERS OP 
SHIA mae A 
FRERE AR 
You have worked hard to mend my hut 
half year; 
You shiver in thin clothes and often 
famish. 
But strive hard as a farm hand with 
good cheer. i 
In later years [ll get you a gold fish.? 


In the winter of the first year of 
Kwang Ming pa (A.D. 880) when 
Huang Ch’ao broke into Ch’ang-an, Wei 
Chuang was trapped in the fallen capital, 
there to remain for over a year. He 
escaped in the second year of Chung Ho 
(A.D. 882) from Ch’ang-an to Lo-yang 
where he wrote “The Ballad of the Lady 
of Ch’in” the following year (A.D. 883). 
While in Lo-yang he heard about the 
peace and prosperity of Chiang-nan 77 
(south of the Yangtze River) in contrast 
to the turmoil in the Central Plains. In 
that year he left Lo-yang for Jun-chow 
WH (now Tan-tu tt ) in west Chekiang 
to see Chou Pao and presented him with 
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“The Ballad of the Lady of Ch’in.” 

For the next 10 years he was adrift 
in west Chekiang, Honan, Kiangsi, Hunan, 
Hupeh and Szechwan, seeking unsuc- 
cessfully an official career and a living. 
In the third moon of the first year of 
Kwang Ch’i & (March-April, A.D. 885) 
the , Empetor Hsi Tsung returned to 
Ch’ang-an from his escapade to Szechwan 
after the death of Huang Ch’ao but in 
the 12th moon of that year Li K’o-yung 
who had defeated Huang Ch’ao and 
recaptured Ch’angan with his Tartar 
troops rebelled and pressed toward the 
west capital. The Emperor fled Ch’ang-an 
a second time. When Wei Chuang heard 
about the Imperial adversity he left west 
Chekiang for Ch’en-tsang A (now 


Pao-chi #3 ) in Shensi Province by way ` 


of Anhwei and Honan to greet the throne 
to demonstrate his loyalty and hopefully 
to get an official position. But he turned 
back midway at Hsiang-chow #44) (now 
An-yang #@ ) in Honan Province. 
Of his 10 years in Chiang-nan he 
_ wrote: ` 
SAR ER 
-+ $e 4E BS | = 
I found a home in Yüeh ten thousand 
li away; 
For ten years back to Ch’in land I could - 
find no way. 


In the second year of Ching Fu #0 
(A.D. 893) under the Emperor Ch’ao 
Tsung. Li Yeh, younger brother of the 
Emperor Hsi Tsung who passed away in 
Ch’ang-an in the third moon of the 
first year of Wen Tê X# (April-May, 
A.D. 888) Wei Chuang left his family 
in Wu-chow #4 (now Chin-hua $% ) in 
Chekiang Province and went back to 
Ch’ang-an to take the Imperial examina- 
tion again without success. Only in the 
following year (A.D. 894) at another try 
was he able to win the chin shih degree. 


He was then 59 sui, a very late age to win 
the honor. He was given the minor post 
of chiao shu lang #58 (redactor). 

In the seventh moon of the third year 
of Chien Ning %2 (August-September, 
A.D. 896) Li Mao-chen #7&H rebelled 
and pressed toward Ch’ang-an. The 
Emperor Ch’ao Tsung fled to Hua-chow 
ay, 50 milés west of Ch’ang-an. Wei. 
Chuang went with the Court. 

In the sixth moon of the fourth year 
of Ch’ien Ning (July-August, A.D. 897) 


Li Hstin 2% , Pacification Commissioner 


of East and West Szechwan a) RRATE , 
was sent.on a mission to the recalcitrant 
Wang Chien = , Prince of Shu, to order 
him: to withdraw his troops. Li Hstin 
appointed Wei Chuang an aide and took 
him along to see Wang Chien at Chang- 
pa-chai W€ but the latter would not 
accept the Imperial decree. Though the 
mission was unsuccessful, Wei Chuang 
made acquaintance with Wang -Chien 
and impressed him with his own ability 
and scholarship. | 

In the eighth moon of the first year 
of Kuang Hua 3446 (August-September, 
A.D. 898) the Court returned from 
Hua-chow to Ch’ang-an. Toward the end 
of the year Wei Chuang was promoted 
iso pu-ch’ieh Aa . In that year he 
compiled an anthology of three hundred 
poems by one hundred fifty T’ang poets, 
notably Tu Fu #H (712-770), Li Po 
#19 (701-762) and Wang Wei £# (A.D. 
699-759). The selection which is titled 
Yu hstian chi Xz as a supplement 
to Chi hstian chi tx compiled by 
Yao Ho #& (ca. A.D. 831) of the T’ang 
dynasty shows his discriminating taste 
and veritable judgment.in poetry. It is 
mentioned in the “Chapter on Art and 
Literature” in the History of the Sung 
Dynasty RRB and T'ang tsat-tzu 
ch’uan. The book was lost in China for 
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several hundred years but was redis- 
covered in Japan, being an edition 
published there in 1803. Based upon 
the Japanese edition it was republished 
in China in 1957. 

In the first year of T’ien Fu K& 
(A.D. 901) Wang Chien appointed Wei 
Chuang Keeper of State Records mee . 
He probably went to Szechwan again 
that year and remained there for the 
rest Of his life. During his tenure of 
Keeper of State Records he drafted 
documents for Wang Chien. In one 
decree to a magistrate who had taken 
some action detrimental to the people 
he made the following remark which 
became proverbial: 


IE URE. BK > EF ELVA 3 
TERR R > HERR o 
During the autumn of decay resign 
yourself to sure decay. 


Do not rub an old sore lest you develop 
anew one straightaway. 


While he was serving Wang Chien, 
the Court summoned him back to Ch’ang- 
an to serve as Court Annalist £S A but 
Wang Chien memorialized the throne 
successfully that he be allowed to retain 
him. 

In the second year of T’ien Fu (A.D. 
902) while in Ch’éng-tu R& , he located 
the site where the great T’ang poet Tu Fu 
had built his thatched cottage on the 
bank of the Huan-hua hsi #7£ (Flower- 
washing Brook). There he built a cottage 
in memory of Tu Fu whose poetry he 
greatly admired. He named his own 
collection of poems Huan-hua chi git% 
after that brook. 

In the third year of T’ien Fu (A.D. 
903) Wang Chien sent him to Ch’ang-an 
to pay tribute to the throne and simul- 
taneously to cultivate good relations 
with Chu Chiian-chung #2 , the power- 


ful President of the Chief Legislative 
Department -:#¢@ and the latter sent 
an aide Wang Yi +H as emissary to 
return the visit. 

Ku-chin tzu-hua 44 says HFA 
Ao BRR? RGR ELZEAR ABR? 
RIEME ° FEES” ENE LU SET 0 

“Wei Chuang had a favorite con- 
cubine who was very beautiful and well- 
versed in writing poetry. When Wang 
Chien heard of her, he summoned her on 
the pretext that he wanted her to teach 
his wife and forcibly took her away from 
Wei Chuang. Wei Chuang fell into deep 
grief at the thought of her and composed 
two tzu Hsiao chung shan :;\®™i and 
Kung hsiang I ztite in memory of her. 
The latter reads: 

ZRH 

RARR A ° 

FER AAR? 

Sh] ee? 

SE FERRET)? 

AE FOP BE o 

Pa CER RL ? 

Br By RS o 

EGR > AHRS > BRIT IAG o 
WEZ’ ORES ME © 

Longing in vain! 

There is no way to correspond with her. 

None knows the fairy up in heaven’s 

domain. 

There is no way to send to her my 

letter. 

Pm languid after lately waking up. 

And cannot bear having her writings 

seen. 

Fallen flowers lie dead still in the court- 

. yard; 

The fragrant grass is soul-stirringly green. 


The tzu fraught with poignant grief 
found instant currency and became 
popular at the time. When his concubine 
learned about it, she fasted to death. 

The authenticity of the story has 
been questioned by some critics. They 
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pointed out that some of the anecdotes 
in Kuchin tz’u-hua by Yang Shih ## of 
the Sung dynasty, including what he 
said about Su T’ung-po mi} (1036- 
1101) of the same dynasty are not 
reliable. They added that the New His- 
tory of the Five Dynasties $A Shih- 
kuo ch’un-chu and Shu tao wu all say 
that Wang Chien treated scholars well. 
The New History of the Five Dynasties 
says: R RAR MRA SAE > ERE 
“Though Wang Chien rose from banditry, 
he was artful and crafty and treated 
scholars well.” Wei Chuang being a 
meritorious official in the founding of the 
State of Shu, it was most unlikely that 
Wang Chien would have forcibly taken 
away from him his favorite concubine. 

In A.D. 904 when Chu Chian-chung 
assassinated the Emperor Ch’ao Tsung and 
usurped the T’ang throne by establishing 
the Late Liang dynasty %% (A.D. 907- 
922), Wang Chien thought of raising arms 
against the usurper but Wei Chuang 
counseled him against rashness in taking 
military action. However, in A.D. 907 
he with other officials urged Wang Chien 
to proclaim himself Emperor of Shu. 
Upon founding of the new state Wang 
Chien appointed him Tso shan chi Ch ang 
shih pang chung shu mên hsia shih ERS 
i fehl hey Pw and in view of his pro- 
found knowledge, entrusted him with 
the task of formulating the government 
system, codes and laws, music and rites. 

In A.D. 908 he was promoted Mên 
hsia shih lang fy eas and in A.D. 909 
Li pu shih lang tung ping chang shih 
EARP (Minister of State and 
concurrently Grand Councillor for Civil 
Affairs). 

Wei Chuang passed away at Hua-lin 
Fang, Ch’éne-tu Rætta in the eighth 
moon of the third year of Wu Ch’éng Aik 
(September-October, A.D. 910) at the age 


of 75 sui and was buried at Pai-sha Hy» . 
The title of Wen-ching x was post- 
humously conferred upon him. 


Be > 


rh ISS INE = H o He BRL TE Me - 
Ha PALES A > RBS BR o 
REAREA o FEI RAB BA Ti © 
RRA Io KIRA LH ° 
ef Foc RE Bt o eB RRB ESCM o 
ERRANT A o RRL IG IER o 
TERREA ° HERA AC TARE RAE o 
B HRB ROR o E7 RRIF ER © 
AE BEF Ao ELAS EI © 
$i BNE SS EAE o PASER RET IS o 
GP ARELE ¢ BAA HRSE © 
EB AZEWIERIE o BLA RKARS 
ER GPIAHA - RAMS 
be SEF A o SARE ° 
ACSIA o FE APRE - 
BERBER - CRAKE - 
Ek BES ERATE o LERET AIK © 
Py MBE A ALB o PRE I PEAR HR © 
JL HR RRR RL HIRE o AA RER > 
BE NALA Re E BCR RE GET 
K#SE LAK o +o ARE o 
EMTEA o LAR ASE © 
RRA ERB im » 
ip Sa RN ae EB o ERA GF 
RBC MMAR BS o Pe EAR Mite o 
a ics AH BE ESE o F GA HE tr AE SE o 
ERALAR - AMAR AR 
ERRALRH o PHSMRA - 
Keth SR BRK o ALERE ° 
AIS RLAEA o ARIES F ° 
PEM BRIF e — RIKK o 
HERRY ApH o FAT DAE o 
— FPA LAY o RYE OHH o 
ae KART REA BARB FFE © 
Ba RBA AN AGRE © RE STAT o 
JARABE LOR BETT o Sg RASS A 
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ARERI o Sy BRC ETE RA 
MRKAR BE BK IL AF © 
At i> TT Ao be ESR PEERS $k o 
EL UB RASC IR REP o ANE RER | RR 
7A S209 TALKIE AK o GR FA BA AB HE o 
PR ch Mh HRB o REM RE LER « 
HGZ So TBA EDR ° 
EREET o RRREHFA o 
bi BERTE Bo 7S BR EL RRA E o 
— $b FARR = Ro HA RE HAE © 
PL BAF HE Sa BR Fo HARE DR ATER ° 
MG HR BE A et BK ° SE ME & FE BT BH 
ESR Sa BR e MRR EA ° 
ARE BSR ELIS REESE © 
HELERI o M PB EY RE o 
RKERRES o TRHA - 
MBPRAVF=LA - ANSAR ME - 
BABES ARB o AEP RTT o 
MAREE o MR SP I o 
BORER A BIR o MEH BRK © 
RARE Bo MERGES ° 
iE LGR o CPM BEE o 
Pa FE AURA o LANARK TES HJE © 
AKERE o MIRAI A o 
AB) GARR ¢ — BBY ABR A © 
FA H RIB o a By BRE o 
$i I POR o ME A BR o 
PY PAGE RK BIER HAE- FIR © 
fal A A BK BE oo We BE EA 
ARERR RRR ARH © 
7A HPL AS ME o REF o 
REARS A o MiithRAF - 
RED RANTE o ESE BM o 
5 BT BR EP FA Reo FA BRP TARE o 
STC EMT ° TES RFR ° 
EF RRR PHE TI o BE ER AH © 
Ay RA PRR IK o KAP RAM Eo 
aR Fg BS HERE o AEE £8, © 
Pi BF Re FASE OE o FERNE o 
eR SE A RR o HARU ERR o 
KERR H o TTA RTA ° 
BA BR RA RIE o 


Be HRA o HP ee © 
RRR ISK o PKRBRK A © 
RN al TAAA o BA ee AE © 
— $e SF Se Rach BB o HUA BLASS ° 
Se Bi ah 2K GLAS Bo HE LBS ES FG ° 
Ba HE KES o fA BE ° 
RS HGH Bi o Bia WP o 
THERE ELAR RR o 
BER REO o REE BIRR | 
F BLL aa RK EK oo KRR RSE Be 
HELU RAHE o (A RE TAR ° 
BYE ZH BREDA o PRE RAL © 
AHER BATE) o MAR RHEL © 
BOM ERMEER © ASE E PER ° 
HEERE o THR RH 0 
RAMEE AR o KELANI ° 
HALARE o BLO H.’ 
KEEPER eo RRS RH 
Fi ASE ny] Bo ESE KER ° 
$e By ES HERR Eo AA AAI AR ° 
5 LAS a RR > ER BER aT A 
WHEMOE ° ERPRITS” 
| PER RR AB HE FB oo PRE HE TKAL AR ° 
FAT BS AA oo FRSA the TAF © 
ate Fal aii o ARIK RAH SES 
ich KE o ELA AKA R 
APT She By -REAU © 
RMA BAAR SHEHE. 
— SYP Hn] JABS o Hic BFK © 
BA PLL) LR RR o Mh BUTE 0 
E BAS o BART RMA ° 
HH PPE FA Be -o EAEAN BRAT o 
V5 BATE BS i RB o MSN BHR o 
BF fs, AREH o MRK ER Am ° 


i UN BEE o RRIARI o 


EAE RAR BR o TRG AT EPS Bo 
SDS Do RE RF 
bi RE Sl REC DH o PARMA AEE a 
oe (rt ERTS o PLR RAP OO © 
HE SESE PRB TP A o SEH Be IT A o 
a SB Bo PRUE © 
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The Ballad 


In late spring in the third year of Chung 
Ho? 

In Lo-yang’s suburbs flowers bloomed 
like snow. 

From east, west, south and north no 
soul was seen. 

The willows scentiess stood serene and 
green. 

By the roadside under the willow shade 

Sat a forlorn, demur and flower-like 
maid, 

Her phoenix hairpin and hairdo ill-fit, 

Her rouged cheeks drawn and penciled 
eyebrows knit. 

“O lady, may I ask from where you’ve 
come? 

Ere she could speak, sobs nearly choked 
her dumb. 

She turned and bowed to the man on 
the way. 

“ Adrift in time of war, what can I say? 

For three years I’ve been trapped by 
foes in Ch’in. 

I recall vaguely the unrest and din. 

Sir, if you care to climb down from 
your ride, 

I too shall make a pause by the wayside. 

Early in the twelfth moon the year ere 
last? 

Pd trained the parrot and shut the cage 
fast. 

Before the mirror I wouldn’t comb my 

But leaned on the carved rail with a 
tired air. 

Suddenly outdoors clouds of thick dust 
soared, 

And in the street golden drums rolled 
and roared, 

Residents dashed outside in a great 
stir; 
Courtiers coming home thought it a 
rumor, i 
From the west royal forces came to 
town; 

To the defense of T’ung-kwan° they 
rushed down. 

All claimed Po-yeh® troops to be full 
of fight; 

The rebel legions were not yet in sight. 


The master of the house returned in 
haste, 

Got off his horse and entered, ashy- 
faced. 

He saw the royal carriage speed away 


While rebels‘ white flags closed in in 
array, 

Helping the old and young, the folks 
called out 

And climbed up roofs and walls, bump- 
ing about. 

South neighbors hid in their north 
neighbors’ lodge; 

East neighbors ran to west neighbor 
to dodge. 

North neighbors’? women gathered on 
the ground; 


The noise outside was like beasts’ 


stampede sound. 

Heaven and earth shook with loud and 
fearful rumbling 

As some ten thousand horses passed by 
tumbling. 

Fires broke out shooting gold sparks up 
the sky. 

Palls of dark smoke on the twelve roads” 
rose high. 

After sunset, the earth lay in moonlight. 

God looked down sadly on the shocking 
sight. i 

Sombre clouds circled the moon like 
a flood; 

The Eunuchs’ Meteors were red as 
blood. 

The purplish Emperors Star? moved 
away. 

In the weird light the Ministers’ Stars? 
couldn’t stay. 

From houses streams of blood meander- 
ed out; 

The piercing shrieks of victims rang 
about. 

No dancing or singing girls could survive; 

Infants and young girls were cast off 
alive, 

A girl east from us painted her eyelashes. 

Her looks could turn a town or state to 
ashes. 

Compelled to mount a chariot by long 
spears, 

She looked back at her perfumed lodge 
with tears. 
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She learned to sew rebels’ flags with 
gold thread. 

Thrown on a horse, she had to ride with 
dread. 

On horseback she saw her beau passing 
by; 

She dared not look back but could 
only cry. 

A girl west from us looked fair like a 
fairy 

With eyes like autumn waves, bright 


and airy. 

With toilet done she looked in the 
bright glass. 

She was too young to know what came 
to pass. 


Up the stone steps a rebel leaped awhir. 
Baring her shoulder, he would outrage 
her. 


Dragged by her robe, she wouldn't 
leave the red gate; 

In the sword’s flash the rouged face met 
her fate. 

A girl south from us whose name I 
don’t know 

Got a bethrothal gift a day ago. 

In the paved courtyard she was never 
seen; 

Only her shadow showed upon the 
screen. 

She heard the clash of swords in the 

courtyard : 

And saw heads lopped off by a fierce 
blackguard. 

Crying toward the sky and covering 
faces, 

Sisters plunged down a well leaving no 
traces, 

A lady north from us leaving in flight 

Messed her hair and scrubbed her eye 
blue from sight. 

When she heard men battering down the 
door, 

She climbed the stairs up to an upper 
floor. 

Soon she saw flames on all sides leaping 
near; 

Ere she could climb down, the stairs 
broke off clear. 

Her cries for help were muffled in the 
smoke; 

Her burnt-up corpse hanged on a beam 
lke coke. 


Lucky was I to flee alive and sound 

I dared not linger long nor look around. 

After I had combed my hair, I left town 

With the vile rebels, wiping off my 
frown, 

Hereafter shall I drift away from home 

And from my kith and kin far shall 
I roam. 

Pve been in rebels’ hands for three long 
years; 

Day after day I lived in grief and fears. 

At night I lay midst swords and spears 
with shivers. 

At morn my breakfast was grilled 
human livers. 

In bed it was no joy but an ordeal. 

Treasures and gems given me had no 
appeal. 

With unkempt hair, smeared faces and 
lashes red 

These rebels caused in me but ire and 
dread. 

They wear clothes awry and speak a 
strange tongue. i 

Upon their faces martial pride is hung. 

Their Censors Board includes foxes in 
hats; 

Their Secretariate is composed of rats. 

They wear gem hairpins in their short- 
cropped hair. 

In broidered robes and quilts they sleep 
— how rare! 

Lords holding ivory tablets look like 


clowns; 

Clerks wear gold fish upside down on 
their gowns. 

At dawn they are in audience in the hall; 

At dusk to wineshops they each other 
call, 

At the fifth watch I was aroused in bed 

By shouts, debates and furtive talk of 
dread. 

During the night a spy returned to town: 

Royal troops took Ch’ih Shui! in a 
drive down. 

Ch’ih Shui is a mere hundred Ji away. 

They could march from there to town 
in one day. 

The rebels on horseback were all down- 
cast. 

Women in boudoirs hoped help could 
come fast, 

They thought they would redress the 
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wrongs and gloom 

And the vile rebels would soon meet 
their doom. 

Messengers brought news, riding to and 
fro. 

Royal troops came in force against the 
foe, 

Big P’eng and Little P’eng!? looked in 
dismay 

And the Huangs,? clasping saddles, 


rued the day. 
Many days , passed without further 
report. 


Either the rebels chose the last resort — 

Surrender — and were falling back pell- 
mell 

Or the offense was rolled back like a 
swell. 

The town fell into greater woes and 
pain: 


One bushel of gold bought one peck 


of grain. 

In Shang Jang’s!* kitchen bark was the 
food fresh; 

On Huang Ch’ao’s racks hanged strips 
of human flesh. 

With southeast routes cut no food was 
obtained, 

Corpses filled ditches and few souls 
remained. 

On the camp gates leaned bodies of the 
dead; 

In Ch’i Chia Camp stacked corpses 


of the unfed. 

In deathlike Ch’ang-an what is there to 
see? 

In ruined marts and streets green what 
grows lushly. 

Woodcutting bared Apricot Park!® of 
note; 

Fort mending wrecked all willows by 
the moat, 

Carriages with carven wheels run never- 
more. 

Lodges with red gates are half as before. 

The Han Yiian Hall!” is a fox and hare 
zone, 

The Calyx Tower!® is with brambles 
grown. 

Nowhere is seen the pomp and boom of 
old; 

Before you scenes of doom and death 
unfold. 


The Inner Treasury was bumed to 
ashes. ; 

On Heaven Street” one treads on dead 
lords with sashes. 

At dawn I came by a suburban route; 

There it looks like a frontier destitute. 

On the road I saw only roving bands; 

Down the slope?! no friends bowed 
with folded hands. 

East of Paing? no smoke rises from 
chimneys. 

Gone are Li Mountain’s 
and green trees. 

The broad road is o’ergrown with bushy 
thorn. 

Passers-by sleep by moonlit walls war- 
torn, 

Next morning I arrived at Three-Peak 
Lane.” 

Of hundred thousand households none 
remain. 

The ruined fields and gardens are weed- 
grown. i 

Broken bamboo trees no one claims to 
own. 

At a roadside shrine I prayed to Gold 
Heaven” 

But the mute god was sadder than us 
men. 

The cypress stumps at the temple look 
august; 

The incense burner in the hall has dust. 

The rebels’ rise has caused the Empire’s 
doom; 

Heaven and Earth have plunged into a 
gloom. 

The altar holy water lost its might. 

The warriors on the wall offered no 
fight. 

‘I enjoy offerings in peaceful hours. 

In time of stress I have no magic powers. 

I am ashamed to be a god who fails 

And shall go to hide deep in hills and 
vales 

Where I shall hear no sound of flutes or 
reeds 

Nor find from sacrifice my gains and 
needs. 

Demons will put the village in grim 
plight 

And torture and slay humans day an 
night.’ 

His words heaped greater grief upon my 


ra gold roofs 
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soul, 

Heaven disasters are beyond control. 

Even a god takes refuge in the hill, 

How could we speak of the east 
noble’s” itl? 

The year before last I crossed Yang-chen 
Kwan; 

Lifting my head, I saw cloud-capped 
Ching Shan.” 

“Twas like returning to this world from 
hell — 

Heaven and Earth were both serene and 
well, 

The Shen-chow general? is loyal and 
strong; 

Arms ready, he has held the town for 
long. 

The pu-tsin general’! can avoid alarms; 

For thousand /i there is no clash of arms, 

By day you carry jewelry you own; 

At night with gold hairpins you walk 
alone. 

Next morning I came to east of Hsin- 
‘an, 

Begging for gruel, I met an old man. 

He has white hair and a face blue like 
moss. 

He hid among tall reeds in total loss. 

I asked, ‘What village do you belong to? 

Why do you lie in the cold frost and 
dew?’ 

He rose to talk but sank back with a 
sigh. 

Holding his head, he wailed loud to the 
sky. 

‘My home is in the district of Tung- 
ch'i. 

I tilled the soil and grew mulberries 
yearly 

On twenty thousand mou” of fertile 
land 

And paid three million cash tax by my 
hand. 

My daughter tailors serge gowns, chic 
and nice. 

My daughter-indaw cooks well coarse 
red rice. 

A thousand barns, ten thousand carts 
for grains 

Were half destroyed by Huang Ch’ao’s 
wild campaigns. 

Since royal troops massed in Lo-yang to 
fight, 


Patrols have scoured the village day and 
night. 

They unsheath sharp swords, each like 
a green snake. 

Winds blow white tiger pennants, tear 
and shake. 

They dismount and break in like a 
whirlwind, 

Ransack and plunder, all ill-disciplined. 

All things are gone and kinsfolk torn 
apart. 

I am old and alone with a sore heart. 

Yet why should I alone lament my 
SOITOWS 

Since millions in the hills have similar 
woes? 

They search for wild berries for food 
at morn 

And sleep at night midst frosty trees 
and thorn.’ 

On hearing the old man’s account of 
woe 

All day long my tears continued to flow. 

Venturing out, I heard the owls a- 
hooting. 

Escaping east, where can [ find a 
footing? 

Traffic to P’ien® by boat or cart is nil. 

At P’éng-mén™ there’s internal strife 
and kill. . 

The dreary fields shiver the warrior’s 
soul. 

Blood on the bank bespeaks a battle’s 


toll. 

I heard there has come from Chin-ling?’ 
a man 

Who reports scenes are different in 
Chiang-nan. 

Since the hordes overran the Central 
Plains, 

War steeds have not bred wild in the 
champaign.* 

Robbers are rounded up as work divine. 

The people live under a rule benign. 

Towns are secured with high walls and 
deep moats. . 

Troops get support from tax in grains 
and coats. 

While the whole Empire is embroiled 
in turmoil, 

Peace and calm reigns upon this piece 
of soil. 

We of Ch’ang-an must flee and bear 
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unease. Pray, sir, ply your oar east and further 


We’d rather be ghosts of Chiang-nan in east 
peace. And present to the Lord? this long 
song triste. 
NOTES 


. Chinese year. Upon birth a baby is considered as one sui or one year old. 
. A gold pendent in the shape of a fish worn by high officials, 
. The event took place on a day in pi% the third moon of kuei-mao or the third year 


of Chung Ho, the reign title of the Emperor Hsi Tsung Li Yen ysz2eq@ of the T'ang dynasty, 
who reigned A.D. 874888. The third moon of the third year began on April 11 and ended on 


May 10. The time, according to the Gregorian calendar, was therefore April 11 — May- 10, 
A.D. 883. 


4. January 8, A.D. 880. 


10. 


il. 


12. 


. Tung-kwan BN is a strategic pass on the Yellow River, northeast of Sian in Shensi Province. 
. Po-yeh {$F near Pao-ting {œ in Hopei Province. In the second year of Ch’ang Ching RE 


—F A.D. 822 Li Huan led three thousand troops from Po-yeh to the capital to garrison Féng- 
hsiang W33 . It was called the Po-yeh army. According to Tzu-chih t’ung-chien Riam , the 
Po-yeh and Féng-hsiang armies returned to the Wei Bridge WH , north of Ch’ang-an, where they 
met the new recruits clad in new furs and said angrily, “What have they done to deserve such 
luxury while we suffer cold and starvation.” ‘So they robbed them and moreover they acted as 
guides to the rebels on their drive to Ch’ang-an. 


. According to Ch ang-an chih BK , in the Imperial city seven thoroughfares ran south and north 


and five east and west, totaling twelve. 


. In Chinese astrology, the Emperor and some officials were represented by stars in heaven. The 


Eunuchs E% were a group of four faint stars identified as Orphiucus 32, 33, 34 and 37 near 
the “Emperor’s Throne,” according to Lionel Giles. 


. The Emperor’s Star Æ or Emperor’s Throne #@ was Alpha Herculis or Ras Algethi in the 


Constellation of the Celestial Market Kif , according to Alexander Wylie. 
According to the “Chapter on Astronomy” in Chin Shu $% (History of the Chin Dynasty), 
“in the human world it is called the Three Ministers of State and in heaven the San T’ai =@& 
(Three Ministers’ Stars}, which are three pairs of stars forming part of the Great Bear. 
Ch'in Shui 3K , a town on the Ch’ih zg (Red) River, eight miles east of the present Wei-nan- 
hsien WWE , Shensi Province. 
It is not clear to whom “Big Peng? A® and “Little P’eng”’ /)# refer. According to Chou 
Yiinching HÆ , an annotator, they were the nicknames of Shih Po FF and Ch’in Yen 
7B , two rebel generals because they were both from P’éng-ch’eng gig , now Tung-shan-hsien 
Sail: fk , Kiangsu Province. But Ch’en Yin-k’o points out in his “Annotations on Wei Chuang’s 
Ch'in fu yin” SAEs ein that though Shih Po was accused of rendering assistance to Huang 
Ch’ao, (which accusation could be groundless), he had never turned over to the rebels and at the 
time of the event he was in Hsu-chow #44 , not Ch’ang-an, while Ch’in Yen had surrendered to 
the government prior to the event. Professor Ch’en says that a slave in ancient times was called 
“Pang” #8 and “p’éng” #& is a homophone of “Pang” #8 and so the sentence could mean 


A 


“Big Slave” and “Little Slave” looked in dismay.” But “pang” p and “p’éng’% are not close 


13. 


14. 


16. 


Phe 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Zi. 


22. 


25. 


24. 
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homophones. “P’éng” % is usually a surname or a geographical name. Wei Chuang, an erudite 
man, should know that the word for “slave” is “pang” #8 . If he meant “slave,” he would use it 
rather than “p’éng” # . 
According to Chou Ytin-ching, “Erh Lang” —gg (Second Brother) and “Ssu Lang” FUR (Fourth 
Brother) in the Chinese line refer to Huang Ch’ao and his younger brother Kuei #& for there 
were eight brothers in the Huang family, Huang Ch’ao numbering second and Kuei fourth. But 
Professor Ch’en says that in ancient times slaves called their masts “lang” $ and so the sentence 
could mean that “Second Master” and “Fourth Master” were in an agitated state. Actually “lang” 
@& means a young man which appellation can be used by anyone in addressing a young man, 
not necessarily by a slave in addressing his master. 
Shang Jang 7 from Pu-chow, Shantung Province, was Huang Ch’ao’s War Minister. He later 
surrendered to the government and helped suppress Huang Ch’ao. 


. An army camp believed to be at Ch’i-chia Pavilion +482 in Ch’ang-an mentioned in Ch ang-an 


chih. 

The Apricot Park on Chii-chiang diyr , a pool southeast of Ch’ang-an-hsien, where successful 
candidates in Imperial examinations in the T’ang dynasty met and feasted. Chti-chiang (Zigzag 
River) was so called because the pool water meandered. On the pool were other scenic spots such 
as Tzu-yintou #2 (Purple Cloud Tower), Fu-yung-wan %#%i (Hibiscus Garden), Tzu-én-ssu 
#3 (Monastery of Benign Grace), and Lo-yu-yiian 38 (Plain of Joyful Excursions) 
where people took excursions on festive days. The pool has since dried up and the site is now 
level ground. 

The Han Yiian Hall 7c was the central hall inside Tan-féng-mén ØF (Red Phoenix Gate). 
Hua-o-hsiang-hui Lou 76354618 (Calyx Tower) was situated in the southeast corner of the 
Hsing-ch’ing kung (Palace) Riga = . 

According to the “Chapter on Art and Literature” in the Old History of the Tang Dynasty, “In 
the Chen Kwan AÌR period A.D. 627-649 books all over the Empire were purchased, copied 
and put in custody in the Inner Treasury.” 

The Ch’éng-t’ien Gate Street KFY abbreviated as T’ien-chieh X # (Heaven Street) was 
the main street running north and south through the center of the city, connecting the Ch’eng- 
tien Gate in the north with the Chu-ch’iao Gate æf in the south. 

The slope refers to Pa-shang ig} , six or seven miles outside Ch’ang-an, where people greeted 
friends upon arrival or saw them off, saluting with folded hands. 

Where the mausolemn of the Emperor Wên Ti Liu Héng wx glm of the Han dynasty, who 
reigned 179-157 B.C. is located. It is about 23 miles east of Ch’ang-an. 

Li Mountain fl is less than a mile southeast of Lin-t’ung-hsien gigek and about 17 miles from 
Ch’ang-an. At the foot of the hill are warm springs. The Emperor Ming Huang of the T’ang 
dynasty F844 , A.D. 685-762, built the Hua-ching Palace g where he and his favorite 
consort Yang Kuei-fei WHE often visited and bathed. 

San Feng Lu =4:8% (Three Peak Lane) was a township at the foot of Hua Mountain #4) in 
Hua-yin-hsien $g in Shensi Province. Hua Mountain has three high peaks — Lotus, Fairy 
and Fallen Swan Wgt >» {4l A > HEHE. Hence the name of the township. 

The God of Hua Mountain. In the eighth moon of the second year of Hsien Tien ERZE 
(August-September, A.D. 713) the Emperor Ming Huang invested the God of Hua Mountain as 
King of Gold Heaven & KỌ . At the summit of the Fallen Swan Peak RE was built the 
Temple of Gold Heaven @X‘ and at the foot of the mountain was the Hua Mountain Temple 
FREGA . 
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Drawings of spiritual guards on the wail. 

The east noble refers probably to Kao P’ien, Regional Commander of Huai-nan XPA MBE EF , 
who commanded a large force but was half-hearted in suppressing the rebels. He was relieved of 
his command and reprimanded in a decree issued by the Emperor Hsi Tsung. 

Another name for T’ung-kwan. Yang Chen 46M A.D. 54-124, a native of Hua-yin #6} , was a 
great scholar and War Minister of the East Han dynasty. He was slandered by other officials, 
dismissed from office and sent back to his native town. On the way he committed suicide by 
drinking poison. His grave lay by the roadside of the pass. In memory of him the pass was called 
Yang Chén Kwan 4aReBR . 

Ching Shan lı , also called Fu-fu Shan ılı (Inverted Caldron Mountain) lies south of 
Wén-hsiang &§#% in Honan Province. It can be seen by anyone who leaves T’ung-kwan and looks 
east. According to the Historical Record ic , it was at the foot of Ching Shan that the Yellow 
Emperor #4 cast the nine tripods. 

Shen-chow BRIN is now Shen-hsien. BKRR in Honan Province, which lies on the south bank of 
the Yellow River, about 50 miles from T’ung-kwan. The Shen-cchow Commander was Wang 
Chung-yin, Inspecting Commissioner of Kuo and Shen SAREE RR . 

Pu-tsin FER is a strategic pass east of Chao-i-hsien, Shensi Province pepa ipe Sh and on the west 
bank of the Yellow River. The Pu-tsin Commander was Wang Chung-jung = 84 , younger 
brother of Wang Chung-yin and a great general. For a time he surrendered to the rebels probably 
for strategic reasons but later in co-operation with two other generals Yang Fu-kuang and Li 
K’o-yung he successfully campaigned against Huang Ch’ao and was promoted to be Minister of 
War AB . 

Hsin-an #f# is now Hsin-an-hsien, Honan Province, about 20 miles west of Lo-yang. 
Tung-ch’-hsien #3 in the vicinity of the east capital of Lo-yang. 

Ch’an I% is one hundred mou ®. Two hundred ch'an is therefore twenty thousand mou. 

Pien 7F is now K’ai-feng BA # , Honan Province. 

P’éng-mén g FY is now Hsiichow # #4 in Kiangsu Province. According to Tzu-chih t’ung-chien, 
in the eighth moon of the first year of Chung Ho (August-September, A.D. 881) Chih Hsiang, 
Regional Commander of Wu-ning A E W BE (# 3% whose headquarters was at P’éng-mén sent his 
two lieutenants Shih Po RH # -and Ch’en Fan BE 3% with five thousand troops to campaign against 
Huang Ch’ao. When they reached Ho-yin jy fR in Honan Province, they, however, led their 
troops back and deposed Chih Hsiang. Ch’en Fan advised Shih Po to kill Chih Hsiang but Shih 
Po refused to do so and sent Chih Hsiang to Court but Ch’en Fan assassinated him in an ambush 
on the way. Later Ch’en Fan was killed by Shih Po. 

Chin-ling @ f is now Nanking in Kiangsu Province. 

This is an allusion to the absence of turmoil and war. Lao Tzu says in Tao tê ching: KF FRB » 
He RAE RS SB “When the Empire is without Tao, war horses are bred in the countryside.” 
Presumably when there is a war, many horsemen are killed and their horses: run about and breed 
wild in the countryside. 

According to Wang Kuo-wei, Wei Chuang wrote this ballad to present to a commander in Chiang- 
nan, probably Chou Pao, Commander of the Chen-hai Commandery $t 4% t BE (E Hl % whose 
headquarters was at Jun-chow #44, now Chén-chiang: & 2, Kiangsu Province. 


A Triumph over Separation: 
Yip Wai-lim’s Poetry of Exile 


Kin-yuen Wong 
( # ¥t7c ) 


I. 


A Chinese historical and popular story 
about how Wang An-shih (1021-1086), 
a prime minister during the Sung Dynasty, 
repeatedly had the scholar poet Su Tung- 
p’o (1037-1101) chagrined and humiliated, 
revolves itself around one of the most 
recurring themes in Chinese literature— 
exile. Charged with being too arrogant 
and presumptuous, Su had been banished 
to Hu-Chou by Wang. Having served 
there as a minor Official for three years, 
the exiled poet returned to the capital 
and sought to see the prime minister at 
his home, but was told to wait in the 
study as Wang was out. While waiting, 
Su picked up from the desk two lines 


of poetry: 


West wind passed through the garden 
last night, The yellow flowers were 
blown to make a floor of gold. 


Convinced that the petals of chrysanthe- 
mum to which “yellow flowers’? were 
referring could not fall off naturally, Su 
could not refrain himself from adding 
another two lines to the unfinished poem: 


Autumn flowers are unlike the falling 
flowers of spring, 

Such is for the poet to carefully ponder 
on. 


Another banishment, this time to Huang- 


` Chou, was the result of such an incorrigi- 


ble audacity. It happened to be after the 
Double Ninth Day; and Su was invited by 
a local friend to a chrysanthemum 
appreciation party. What was before his 
eyes was a whole floor of golden petals 
beneath the bare shoots of chrysanthe- 
mum. Dumbfounded and tongue-tied, Su 
finally came to the recognition that he 
had been exiled to have a good look at 
the peculiar kind of chrysanthemum in 
Huang-Chou whose petals actually did 
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fall off. 

The moral, of course, is the traditional 
abhorrence of self-complacency against 
the mores of the Confucian virtue of 
modesty. However, such a story serves 
other purposes: it first speaks to the 
common fate of exile which many a 
Chinese poet had to suffer, and thus it 
demonstrates a historical relationship 
between political banishment and poetry 
in Chinese literary history. Secondly, it 
elucidates the possibility of positive value 
inherent in such a form of punishment. 
Wang’s private aim to humiliate Su 
notwithstanding, we still have a case 
wherein the exiled poet benefited from 
the term of penalty during the expiation 
of his.misbehavior. 

Claudio Guillén may not have known 
this story; for it should serve as a good 
example for the Chinese exile literature 
expounded in his “On the Literature of 
Exile and Counter-exile.” Chinese poets 
such as Chit Yiian, Li Po, Tu Fu, Wang 
Wei and Wang Yang-ming whom Guillén 
brings forth were indeed exiled poets. 
But in its impeccable lucidity, this story 
of Wang An-shih and Su _ Tung-po 
substantiates the potentiality of his theory 
of counter-exile. For Guillén, counter- 
exile refers to that rigorous and creative 
machinery of poetic imagination triggered 
by the dynamics of exile: 


A certain kind of writer speaks of exile, 
while another learns from it. In the first 
case, which is common in poetry and 
often assumes elegiac modes, exile 
becomes its own subject matter. In the 
second, which may lead to narratives 
and essays, exile is the condition but 
not the visible cause of an imaginative 
response often characterized by a 
tendency toward integration, increasing- 
ly broad vistas or universalism. Writings 
of the former sort can be rightly re- 
garded as examples of the literature of 


exile. Instances of the latter compose 
what I shall call the literature of counter- 
exile, that is to say, of those responses 
which incorporate the separation from 
place, class, language or native commu- 
nity, insofar as they triumph over the 
separation and thus can offer wide 
dimensions of meaning that transcend 
the earlier attachment to place or native 
origin. 


The function of this story, neverthe- 
less, stops at a mere illustration of 
potentiality. What Su Tung-p’o benefited 
from being placed in this “privileged” 
condition can hardly be detected from his 
subsequent works. We can see, at the 
most, that Su spent his time wandering, 
drinking and composing, while his poetry 
was often tinctured with a vague but 
inescapable feeling of despair under the 
disguise of an acceptance of inevitability: 


Not yet a recluse in the woods, I might 
as well be one in government affairs, 

Whereby to be in endless idleness is 
better than in a temporary one. 

Deprived of home, I can wander at ease 
all the more, 

For there are no such splendid lakes and 
hills in my home village.” 


Sentiment of this sort seems to denote a 
hearty forbearance, especially when 
compared to Po Chi-i’s “The feeling of 
stolen idleness is far better than that 
which lasts long” and Tu Fu’s “How can 
this body be deprived of home once 
more.’ But even if on the surface it 
comes close to Guillén’s transcendence of 
“the earlier attachment to place or native 
origin,” it falls short of a genuinely 
positive attitude prescribed by the theory 
of counter-exile. Despite the conscious 
effort of trying to unload the weight of 
desolation, the two words “home village,” 


for Su, are as heavy as ever; and he is very 
far from being triumphant “over the 
separation and thus can offer wide dimen- 
sions of meaning’ in his creative 
endeavors. 

A real triumph over separation, or an 
achievement of meaning out of the drab- 
ness and pathos of this human 
predicament, is of course hard to come 
by. Ovid, the classical exiled poet in the 
West, is illustrative of such a case where 
anguish, grief and bitterness are the pre- 
occupations of the exilic mode of poetry. 
In one of the darkest and most agonizing 
moments, Ovid bewailed the fact that he 
was not only physically exiled, but was 
also alienated from poetry itself. He burnt 
what he had written together with the 
hope of continuing to be a poet: “Poetry 
comes fine spun from a mind at peace; 
my days are clouded with unexpected 
woes. Poetry requires the writer to be in 
privacy and ease; [ am harassed by the 
sea, by gales, by wintry storms. Poetry 
is injured by any fear; I in my ruin am 
ever and ever expecting a sword to pierce 
my throat.’”* 

Unlike Ovid who was banished from 
Rome by Augustus because of some 
poems he had written, Chi Yuan (343?- 
290? B.C.), the first Chinese poet, did not 
begin to write poetry until he had been 
exiled because of political intricacies. For 
Cha Yian, political failure transformed it- 
self into a poetic success. His banishment 
- became an impetus for a higher goal, in 
which he—to quote E.M. Cioran-—-“turns 
out to be ambitious, aggressive in his 
disappointments, his very acrimony 
qualified by his belligerence.”° Unlike 
Ovid whose creative energy diminished on 
account of exile, Chù Yuan wrote his 
magnum opus Li Sao during exile, a long 
poem written because of exile and about 
exile. We.will come back to Li Sao later; 
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but suffice it to say here, that compared 
to Ovid, Chi) Ytan not only reaped a 
harvest in terms of poetic achievement 
out of the hardship of separation, but 
was able to arrive at a confirmation of 
the self in the poem by means of a search 
for ideals and integration of humanistic 
universalism. 

The relationship between poets and 
exile thus established, it becomes legiti- 
mate for us to entertain the idea that we 
are dealing with a particular kind of 
literature which, by virtue of its common 
coordinates and recurring modes of ex- 
pression, is exclusively connected with 
the theme-—exile. Viewed from the 
standpoint of a historical phenomenon, 
this kind of literature has acquired to a 
considerable extent a common pattern; 
and the various repercussions of it become 
the constituents around which a separate 
topic of study can be undertaken by 
literary critics. Harry Levin points this 
out in his “Literature and Exile:”’ 


Writers in exile have been among the 
most impressive witnesses to human 
experience. Though the testimony of 
‘their writings or their biographies is 
uniquely individual in each case, history 
has lately accumulating so much of it 
that it speaks with the voice of our 
time.® 


Each of the exiled writers and poets, 
to be sure, “speaks with the voice of our 
time” in his own way. As the causes of 
their banishment are different, the ways 
of expressing their feelings and emotions 
are consequently omnifarious. But di- 
versified as they are, these expressions of 
a common plight can nevertheless be 
boiled down to some basic features. 
Within the vortex of nation, race and 
culture, exile makes writers and poets 
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inevitably accept the challenge of uphold- 
ing their identity. Accentuated by a 
much more acute sense of self-conscious- 
ness, they find themselves thrown into a 
kind of purgatory between Heimweh and 
Wanderlust. Repeatedly they need to 
reassert their inner selves as what they 
originally have been and what they still 
are; but at the same time they cannot 
escape the necessity of recognizing, or 
even accepting, the outer world in which 
they are stranded. They are always 
defeated; but they would not give in. 
They dwell in pathos; but there is no lack 
of grandeur. 

To push one step further our effort 
of reducing exile literature to a 
fundamental pattern, we discover that all 
these features lend themselves to a 
categorization into three basic ““denomina- 
tors” as concretized in the images of the 
literary works of exile. They are: time, 
space and language. Together they 
constitute a unique verbal symbolization, 
a shared pattern of phenomena arising 
out of exile. As regular constraints to 
which all the multifarious modes of exilic 
expression submit and ultimately return, 
these categories make up a set of signifiers 
to account for the mental operations 
(signifieds) within the signification of 
exile as a cultural and historical 
phenomenon. From a phenomenological 
viewpoint, they become “poetic images” 
which have acquired a subjective entity 
of their own; and through reverberation 
of the images themselves, they time and 
again come out from the poet’s un- 
conscious, echoing with the poet’s 
experiences rather than caused by these 
experiences. It is the purpose of this 
paper, therefore, to apply these categories 
to the creative efforts of a contemporary 
Chinese poet, Wai-lim Yip, in the hope of 
first providing an additional index of 


materials for the topic of “exile and 
literature,” then consequently gaining a 
better understanding of the poet in 
particular and the crisis of cultural 
recognition manifested in modern Chinese 
literature in general. 

Notwithstanding the fact that some 
critics fail to locate an overriding theme 
in his poetry,’ there should be ample 
evidence found in his collections of poetry 
Fugue (1963), The Crossing (1969), Edge 
of Waking (1971) and Wild Flower Story 
(1975), that Yip is in actual fact an exiled 
poet who “speaks with the voice of our 
time.” Personally, Yip has undergone a 
series of physical dislocations: from 
mainland China to Hong Kong, and then 
from Taiwan to the United States. Thus 
projecting from this uprooted life of 
his, Yip even assumes an obligation of 
granting exile its expression in poetic 
creation on behalf of all modern Chinese 
poets by saying: “It is the poet’s task, a 
mission almost, to effect a poetry giving 
form and expression to the drastic change - 
in feeling, destiny, and life, mixed with!” 
anxiety and solitude, nostalgia and ex- 
pectancy, exile (metaphysical and physical) 
and dreams, fear and doubt in contem- 
porary China.” On another occasion, 
Yip is reported to have said: “As a 
modern Chinese then, as` an exile from 
our time, I felt even more keenly of exile 
by a distance of space after I had gone 
abroad.” The word “then” refers to the 
changing hand of Mainland China in 1948 
during which Yip had to “abandon home 
and flee to Hong Kong by sea;! and by 
“exile from our time,” Yip points to a 
common fate shared by all modern 
Chinese poets, who are constantly alien- 
ated from reality by being caught in 
between cultures, between traditional 
values and the multilated modernity in 
the midst of technology, industralization 
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and civil wars. But that is not all this 
remark says. It also makes clear that the 
elements of time and space are an integral 
part of exile; and in our case here, it is 
the physical exile characterized by space 
which in turn intensifies the exile from 
time. Therefore, in the broadest sense of 
the word, “exile” can be defined as a 
situation in which one finds himself out 
of place or being expelled from a harmo- 
nious space, while at the same time being 
at odds with time. An exile, by definition, 
quarrels with his immediate reality, 
whereas “space and time are the 
framework in which all reality is con- 
cerned.” !? 


I. 


“Exilic time” is “time out of joint.” 
For Ovid, time and sorrow conspire with 
each other: “My present woe is harsher 
even than of old, for though still like 
itself, it has grown and increased with 
time.”!? Separated from his origins, the 
poet’s intuition of temporality becomes 
severed, since he is deprived of the sense 
of a primordially cosmic time which 
accounts for the ultimate origin of his 
being. Contrary to the Renaissance 
poet who, as Georges Poulet tells us, 
could afford a “joy of being in time,’’!* 
the exiled poet declares a warfare with 
time, constantly hoping to dispose of this 
unbearable disease by transcending it. 
Trying to escape from time, the poet is 
in actual fact banished by time. For to 
counter the misgivings of time by 
ascending above it even in the name of 
Descartes’ “pure intelligence,’ or under 
the pretext of the permanence of art 
itself, is, as William F. Lynch tells us, 
only “an escape from experience,” a 
“defence against knowledge, a clever 
though covert attempt on the part of the 
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self to avoid insight.”!5 Turning to the 
Chinese, we find in Li Sao, the archetypal 
exile poem in Chinese literature: “In 
despair I heave many a sigh,/ Grieving 
that I am thrown in such an unsuitable — 
time.”!6 The phrase “unsuitable time” is 
more significant than it appears to be. It 
demarcates a sharp contrast between the 
earlier concept of the temporal before 
Chiu Yuan’s time in China and that which 
is found in Li Sao. By calling the kind of 
temporality in Li Sao the genesis of 
poetic time, a time consciousness which 
is subjective and conceptualized, the late 
Professor Chen Shih-shiang traces the 
history of its development by starting 
from the earliest literary documents. 
Time in Shih Ching or The Book of Songs 
(compiled sometime after 600 B.C.) did 
not yet acquire a separate entity of its 
own but merely meant “it,” “that,” 
“right,” or “good,” signifying the ““myth- 


ical feeling of the ominous or auspicious.” 


From Shang Shu or Book of Documents 
(since early Chou), Chen discovers the 
word “time” to mean “seasons of the 
years” or “seasonable.” Later on in 
Analects, “time” became “opportune 
occasion.” It was not until the 4th 
century B.C., together with the Taoist 
philosophy, that an independent concept 
of time as an objective and abstract entity 
was formed.?” 

Chii Yiian’s poetic time, “time bap- 
tized, called by name as its properties 
were wrought into poetic images,”!® 
therefore, is also our exilic time. It serves 
as the skeleton framework upon which 
the whole structure of Li Sao is built. 
The poem starts with a plunging into the 
stream of time as a reference to the poet’s 
being born into this world. An anxiety 
arising out of a conflict between the self 
and the flux of time follows: “I streamed 
swiftly, as if unable to catch up,/ Afraid 
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that time would leave me behind” (11.13- 
14). Then the poet laments being confined 
to the ravages of time at present: “I am 
sad at heart and stand here with un- 
certainty,/ I alone am imprisoned in this 
present time” (11.95-96); and therefore 
he is determined to set out on a 
‘supernatural journey to the four reaches 
of the uncharted space, and for a while, 
he seems to be capable of freeing himself 
from time: “At dawn I start on my way 
from Tsang-wu;/ By evening I arrive at the 
Garden in Heaven” (11.187-188). The 
poet, now roaming at will above and 
below, with the Messenger of Moon, the 
Phoenix and the Cloud-General at his 
service, is nonetheless continuously racing 
with time: “I hope to linger a while in 
this fairy land,/ But the sun is moving 
swiftly to the West” (11.189-190). 
Though he finally submits himself to the 
irrevocability of time by acknowledging 
that “Time is ever falling away in a tumult 
of change;/ How can I tarry and stay” 
(11.307-308), the poet is at least success- 
ful in coming to grips with some kind of 
humanistic values in an absolute freedom 


beyond the bounds of time: “Only my. 


garland is to be treasured,/ For it has cast 
off its external beauty and has lasted to 
the present./ Its diffused perfume will 
never cease to be,/ For even to this 
day its fragrance has not faded” (1 1.327- 
330). 

With this enunciation of the exilic 
time, we are to guide ourselves back to 
Yip’s early poetry. In the poem “City 
Gaze” written in 1956 when the poet was 
a refugee in Hong Kong, a place where 
everyone only “‘winks back at his stranded 
self,” we find: 


An anxious life 
Among the anxious people 
During an anxious ape!? 


f 
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Such an anxiety in temporal terms is far 
from being incidental. The phrase “Our 
anxious life” is a refrain appearing at least 
three more times in different parts of the 
poem. Then in the next poem “North- 
land” (1958), the poet shoulders up “‘the 
sorrow of historical antiquity” (Fugue, 
p.15); and anxiety has transformed itself 
into “affective memory” and “expectan- 
cy” (Fugue, p.18). It is as if the vestiges 
of anxiety could be liquidated by 
destroying the normal sequence of 
succession. The various aspects of the 
temporal phenomena become mingled and 
jumbled; yet they are keenly felt by the 
exiled poet. Only through the “‘air from 
the graves” can the poet grasp for an 
illusive moment “the concrete feeling of 
time” (“To Our Offsprings,” “Fugue, 
p.34). As past, present and future have 
conglomerated into “a darkly, gloomy 
time, stretching in front and behind us,” 
the poet agonizes over the cruel fact that 
“We are not to outrace time, nor can we 
conquer it” (“The World of the Burnt 
Norton,” Fugue, p.66; p.64). The present 
is a depraved present;it is merely a “depot 
between from where. we came and to 
where we will arrive” (Fugue, p.64). The 
poet “hardly forgets yesterday and tomor- 
row is killed by today/ before its birth” 
(“In Search Of,” Fugue, p.47), because 
“the Exile of exiles” can only lie in ““The 
transient bed” which “point out everyday 
our confine” (Fugue, p.86).2° What is 
left for the poet is: 


In early winter 
In whispers 
In sickbed 


The fire burns the lucent days of the 
past 

The boulevard tempers the lucent days 
of the past f 

We drink to the flowering chrysanthe- 
mum, make a flute from reeds 
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And play a stanza from the fugitive song 


(“Fugue,” Fugue, p. 27; Yip, p. 83) 


Closely related to “Fugue” in terms 
of both form and theme is the poem “The 
Crossing: In Five Songs” (1967). It is in 
this poem that Yip’s exile consciousness 
had reached its point of culmination. 
Like Li Sao, it takes the form of an 
imaginary and supernatural journey as a 
result of physical dislodgment in space 
and mental suffering in time. As regards 
the phrase “Sorrowful Crossing,” which 
makes up the title in the original, and 
which reminds us of Tu Fu’s words: “The 
Shepherdess sorrowfully musing,/ Autumn 
time, still wants to cross the river,” it 
registers a precipitous onslaught on the 
poet by the haunting idea that he will 
be estranged from his country, culture 
and history forever. It is as if all of a 
sudden, the poet comes to realize that he 
is hemmed in by what has been and what 
is, by memory and expectancy. In such 
a journey of the imagination, the poet 
enters a realm of the knowable and the 
unknowable, the reachable yet the un- 
reachable. Thus the tension between the 
poet and temporality has become 
internalized and is imbedded in the 
intrinsic rhythm of the poem. With the 
temporal as a general background, each 
of the five songs is paced at differing 
velocities to account for the particular 
exilic mood in it. Thus, the tempo 
characteristic of Song I is a juxtaposition 
of quick, slow and quick. It begins with 
an abrupt arrival of sorrow: 


In the midst of talking, 
it comes: 
breaks knotted noises 
nips budding blooms?! 
(Yip, p. 90) 
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This abruptness is immediately shifted to 
a slow, lingering motion of “Lingering 
house ashes down/ Into threads as from 
bobbins to weave/ Noiselessly/ The cloth 
of memory; and the memory is guided 
to afar: “waterfall thunders from the dam/ 
So distant, so faraway.” Then once again 
everything regains speed: “The wind is up! 
Strike sail! Steer!” With this fast motion, 
the song ends in a noisy “Boom!” (The 
Crossing, pp. 100-101; Yip, pp.90-91). 
After all “the sudden changes,” after 
a tumult of emotions caused by the 
unexpectedly torrential eruption of 
sorrow, Song II is a lingering, a dwelling 
on. It isa “Rimless gaze” timed repeated- 
ly by the compound epithets “Leisurely- 
leisurely,” “Darkly-darkly,” ‘“Up-down, 
Up-down,” “Slanting-slanting” and “Still, 
still circle” (The Crossing, pp. 102-103; 
Yip, pp. 91-92). All these reflect the 
poet’s travelling back to the past through 
memory; or through “floating a paper- 
flower boat/ Outside the window,” 
because he is struck with sorrow that he 
can “no more see/ The torrential ocean” 
(The Crossing, p.103; Yip, p.92). Another 
change of tempo marks the changed mood 
of Song IH—this time it becomes a 
fluttering, almost a setting free. From 
within the confines of “Door beyond door, 
gate beyond gate,” the poet is mustering 
up his strength of spirit to “turn O turn” 
into the “Corpulent circle,” to turn 
himself—or rather his spirit—“up on the 
steeple,” to “unmoor the stars/ And speed 
on the five-strings among cloud-trees”’ 
(The Crossing, pp.104-105; Yip, pp.92-93). 
In Song IV, this fluttering spirit of 
the poet is dissolved into the nostalgic 
ideal of the past: “there was once you, 
O King.” With this return of, or rather 
this drifting off to, the glorious past, with 
this spiritually intimate contact with his 
origins, the poet suddenly stops to listen 
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to the “kingfisher after kingfisher/ Pecks 
and pecks at the dripping color of spring.” 
It is as if life reappears from a long wintry 
sleep; and the “thousand trees, a million 
trees of frost flowers” are cracking free, 
responding to the life-giving blood of the 
King. (The Crossing, p. 106; Yip, p. 93) 
Thus the tempo of this song represents 
a kind of stillness which is imperative 
to prepare for the final dashing-off in 
the contest with time we find in Song V. 
The crackings of the frost flowers are 
the sparkles which, when clustered 
together in the last song, help to build 
up an accelerando for the “Exile of 
exiles” like “rushing among clouds,” 
like “running among whistling poplars” 
with “Air gathered around him.” In full 
speed, he is “eyeless and lashless,”” while 
what his “trembling lips” utter is unde- 
cipherably swept away by the blast of 
wind. In the midst of this dazzling fast- 
ness, the song Begonia (China is known 
to look like a begonia on the map) is led 
by the hand to “rush to skyward pillars” 
as if he was “A white horse flashing 
between stone crevices” (The Crossing, 
pp. 108-109; Yip, pp. 94-95), as if he 
could be guided out of the pitfall of 
banishment in the act of out-+running 
time. 

After The Crossing, poems collected 
in Edge of Waking (1971) and Wild 
Flower Story (1975) represent Yip’s 
creative efforts to “depart from this mode 


of consciousness and theme. This effort: 


of will to “free himself from that intense 
affliction of exile” results in a con- 
spicuous change of style in his later 
poetry. With this attempt of disentang!- 
ing “the knots of remorse-beaten concern 
with this age and his native country,”?? 
Yip’s creative energy could then be 
directed to a more diverse form as well 
as a more heterogenous content. The 


exilic time which once prevailed in his 
earlier poetry, is now subsumed under 
the conscious, almost painstaking, control 
of the poet. This is not to say, however, 
that it no longer exists in Yip’s later 
poems. The web of his nostalgic longing 
for his country and culture is simply too 
intricately woven to be broken away 
from. Hard though he may try, the 
drabness of separation, the longing for 
home, and the pathos of a hopeless 
future are all the more tangible and 
immanently felt. Beneath the soil of 
seeming serenity and quiescence which 
the poet tries to conjure up in these 
poems, are the dormant seeds of exile 
lying in the depths of his unconscious. 
A descriptive instance can be found in 
‘““Chang-O” (Lady of the Moon) written 
in 1969. There the poet once again drags 
himself back to the “Thousand, million 
years’ thick and dreamy emptiness.” 
As a result of stealing the immortal herb, 
Chang-O has been ever since forsaken 
by temporality. Trying in the poem to 
return to the earthly world, and hoping 
that her “Sorrow-knotted roots may 
firmly penetrate the fragrance of soils,” 
she is again rejected at the gate of the 
world down below. In utter despair, 
she will have to, perhaps infinitely, 
succumb to her exile by submerging 
herself back to . 


That wonderful, thousand and million 
years of darkness 
That wonderful, thousand and million 
years of sleep 
That wonderful, thousand and million 
years of drifting 
(Waking, p. 12) 


When the pathetic question of “What 
does a year or a month mean?” becomes 
a way of life, the “stranger who lost his 
time-clock” would marvel at “how 
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he could have waited so long” in that 
“Present time which is void of sub- 
stance.”** Man and time seem to have 
divorced from each other; and the “blind 
children” have to “rely.on their sense 
of touch to track down that memory 
which is yet to be known.” The children 
— who may well be the continuation of 
“Begonia” — are also totally cut off 
from the past: 


It’s too late! 

Boom! 

“Everybody out! 
the sky P”? 

The children all ran out, shouting 

Taking off their clothes; one by one 
tossing them on street 

` Nakedly toward 

The sudden and strange Sun 

At a loss as to what it was 

They all waited for the elders to 
interpret 


We've broken open 


(Waking, p. 49) 


HI. 


The space in which an exiled poet 
finds himself at odds with time, becomes 
also a space which is caved-in, inharmon- 
ious, and divorced from points of re- 
ference to his existential being. Space 
is the most fundamental orientation of 
man by which he can take command of, 
and grasp meaningful relations in, his 
environment. In other words, space 
is an existential root for man’s basic 
consciousness, enjoying a vital relation 
with his identity and well-being. While 
Merleau-Ponty saliently points out that 
“We have said that space is existential; 
we might just as well have said that exist- 
ence is spatial,”** Heidegger maintains 
that “Space is not something that faces 
man. Itis neither an external object nor 
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an inner experience .... Man’s relation 
to locations, and through locations to 
spaces, inheres in his dwelling.”*° Thus 
an exile is a man who, against his will, 
has been thrown out of a space wherein 
he finds his existential foothold according 
to a system of value schemata he has 
acquired. An “exilic space” is created 
when a man’s immediate “pragmatic 
space,” the space which he physically 
occupies and with which he is surrounded, 
does not at all coincide with his “exist- 
ential space,” one that has been condi- 
tioned historically, socially and culturally 
with a stable structure of orientation 
to his well-being.?’ Therefore, to gather 
together the “spatial images” in Yip’s 
poetry and to subject them to a topo- 
analysis, a process of critical method 
adopted by Bachelard in his The Poetics 
of Space, may well be an appropriate 
way to account for the relationship 
between space and his poetry of exile. 

But before we embark on such an 
endeavor, we have to remind ourselves 
that most of the spatial images in Yip’s 
poetry are umbilically tied to the con- 
sciousness of time. In there, images of 
both space and time often rely on the 
existence of each other for points of 
reference. Hence, our analysis of Yip’s 
spatial images should make temporality 
as our general framework of reference; 
and in the process of such an analysis, we 
will discover that these images represent 
an inner force which struggles to escape 
the unbearable confines of time. But at 
the same time, the struggle itself paradox- 
ically joins force with the consciousness 
of temporality, and together they are 
first to express, then to fight against the 
devastating human condition of exile. 

It is in the poem “In Search of” (1975) 
that we can clearly comprehend this 
intriguing relationship between the exiled 
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poet and space/time: 


Scarcely forget yesterday and tomorrow 
is killed by today before its birth 
Neither do we forget yesterday in 
today’s struggling communion 


Images without forms things as substan- 
tive as Our organs 

A point of curiosity to many aspects 
of history’s reappearance 

To meditation of shrubbery and fowls 
and toys of a child 

Today’s perfection beyond the bound- 
less unconscious 


Pass by a hedgerow in a park while a 
voice still rings: 
Where am I? 


Where am I? 


(Fugue, pp. 47-48) 


The sense of confusion created in this 
extended passage is self-evident. In it, 
the poet is attempting an approximation 
and a control of that extremely intricate 
interrelatedness of space, time and him- 
self, the intractability of which refuses 
after all to be approximated or controlled. 
Therefore, spatial significance seems to 
be understood in a multi-dimensional 
continuum of the mobile flux of the 
temporal. If during our analysis we 
group the spatial images in Yip’s poetry 
into temporal categories — yesterday, 
today and tomorrow, we may hope for 
a better understanding of how the exilic 
space is at work. As one might expect, 
therefore, an exiled poet is inevitably 
dissatisfied with the space of today: 
“The present is merely a depot between 
from where we came and to where we 
will arrive; this is a piece of contradictory 
land” (Fugue, p. 64). As a result, the 
poet often indulges himself in, almost 
subconsciously obsessed with, the space 
of yesterday. Meanwhile, as being at once 


marooned in today’s space and distanced 
from that of yesterday, the poet is in 
turn threatened by a sense of the un- 
knowability of tomorrowland, since his 
instinctual impulse toward future is 
severed apart. Indeed, the whole develop- 
ment of Yip’s spatial images throughout 
his creative career can be summed up by 
the mutually precluding nature of the 
three phases of the four-dimensional 
space-time. 

Hoping to escape from the present 
“stranded place’ which is “abandoned, 
uncultivated and haunted by raven” 
(Fugue, p. 6; p. 8), the poet devotes a 
much more elaborate description to the 
land of yesterday than to that of today 
in ““Fugue:”’ 


In the rush the boulevard tempers 
the lucent days of the past 

A line of thatched huts and flying birds 

(Fugue, p. 25; Yip, p. 82) 


However, “the stretching plains” and “the 
giant of uprising ranges” which symbolize 
glory and grandeur have ironically become 
the concrete obstacle of return. Upon 
“Cragy precipices/Or on rocky ruins of 
a long wall,” the bewildered poet who is 
unsure of the future cries out: “What 
can we make of the world?” (Fugue, 
p. 28; Yip, p. 84). 

As one of Yip’s major poems, “The 
Crossing” represents the poet’s explosive 
outburst after a long term of persecution 
by exile. The poem was written at the 
end of 1967, when the poet started to 
teach at the University of California, 
San Diego. Before this, the poet “crossed 
the sea” from Mainland China to Hong 
Kong. Then it was Taiwan, the Republic 
of China. Finally, another “crossing” 
brought the poet to the United States 
for graduate school. At this juncture of 
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his life, it suddenly dawned on the poet 
that he had been dragging himself farther 
and farther away from home with, each 
crossing. To give form and expression 
to his wretchedness at the thought of 
having to put the date of return into 
infinitude, therefore, may well be the 
spark which touches off such an explosion 
of exilic sentiments. 

We remember, that the poem is 
presented in different tempos to parallel 
the different rhythms of exilic mood. 
By this same scheme of pace the spatial 
images of the poem can also be explained. 
Thus the “sea” in Song I is at first a 
“Surging water” with “evening crows” 
hovering above. Then it becomes “So 
distant, so faraway” a path through which 
the poet reaches back to “That year — 
attenuated desires,” to that perpetuated 
past. We then hear a sudden “Boom! 
Instead of quicksand, a clear lake.” The 
“torrential ocean” is “seen no more” in 
Song Il. There the poet “Lean on the 
skirt: crystal cold arms / Rimles gaze / 
As skating knives flash-flash cut into / 
The still, still circle.” The spatial image 
here becomes a purely aesthetic space by 
artistic creation. It is an attempt on the 
part of the poet to present a spatial form, 
a situation which goes beyond duration. 
It also helps to establish the “fluttering 
turn” into the “Corpulent circle? in 
Song III; and the poet is seen “up on the 
steeple” and “among cloud-trees.” Then 
the fulminating stillness before the 
arrival of a storm in Song IV is echoed 
by the snapping, splashing images of 
space: 

Once you: splash the Milky Way 
ride on singing 
break tree walls 
(The Crossing, p. 106; Yip, p. 93) 


The space becomes a fast-moving in- 
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ventory of locations and places prompted 
by the accelerating rhythm in Song V. 
Here, “the poplars’ are “whistling;” 
the “air” is “gathering;’? and while the 
“cloud-trees carried sun’s white shadow,” 
the “Waves carried palls of satin” (The 
Crossing, pp. 108-109; Yin, p. 94). 
Finally, the whole poem is summed up 
in a dramatic contrast between fixed, 
permanent spatial images and that of 
transient and evanescent: 


At the foothills 
fresh, sudden rains 
Down beneath, above streams 
clouds over clouds fly 
(The Crossing, p. 111; Yip, p. 95) 


Published in 1971 and 1975 respec- 
tively, Edge of Waking and Wild Flower 
Story represent the creative productions 
of the poet after he had already spent 
a number of years at San Diego. A larger 
part of the poems in these two collections 
is given over to sketches of daily-life 
experiences in the United States. Around 
this period of “‘settling-down”’ in a foreign 
country, the poet was resolved to break 
away from his spectral obsession with 
the eulogized space of yesterday. Hence 
spatial expression of exile can only be 
found in the domain of the poet’s un- 
conscious. There spatial images are 
allowed to vibrate, almost of their own 
accord, the repercussions of the exilic 
mood. They emerge even before the 
intellectual thinking of the poet; and 
their unmediated dynamics can be 
approached only through an analysis of 
their essential nature. Such an approach, 
according to Bachelard, is in fact a 
preliminary one for the study of meta- 
physics of man’s consciousness in general: 


To ilustrate the metaphysics of con- 
sciousness we should have to wait for 
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the experiences during which a being 
is cast out, that is to say, thrown out, 
outside the being of the house, a 
Circumstance in which the hostility of 
men and of the universe accumulates. 


Two points merit our attention here. 
First, this passage is especially pertinent 
to our concern, in that the experiences 
of being cast out which can best explain 
the working of consciousness, are also 
experiences of exile. Secondly, “the 
being of the house” is here placed in a 
fundamental apposition to the being of 
man as a primordial form of reference 
to which man is oriented. As such, it 
becomes an ideal spatial image in our 
analysis of space and exile. Not only 
can it provide insights into the exiled 
poet’s conscious articulation of the 
exilic space, it also, in its unity as well 
as its intricacy, brings into focus and 
illuminates the working process of how 
this spatial image unfolds before us the 
poet’s deepest psyche, his unconscious. 
For a house — including its components 
such as door, window, even corridor or 
threshold — deserves to be called the 
primordial unit of man’s idea of “home.” 
It represents the concretization of the 
space concept in which man possesses 
for the first time a sense of belonging. 
It harbors the ideas of warmth, shelter 
and protection. Bachelard tells us that 
“our house is our comer of the world;” 
it is “one of the greatest powers of 
intergration for the thoughts, memories 
and dreams of mankind.” It is “the 
human being’s first world; and “Without 
it, man would be a dispersed being.”?° 
Norberg-Schulz thus calls the house “the 
central place of human existence, the 
place where the child learns to understand 
his being in the world, and the place 
from which man departs and to which 


he returns.”°° 

Les us now look at the first poem in 
Yip’s first collection of poetry. This is 
how it starts: 


Never have we carefully analyzed 

Those things which penetrate the 
crevice of windows, walls, through 
the laggard air 

Through long corridors under the 
flickering candle light 

Things which descend onto our heart 

(“City Gaze,” Fugue, p. 3) 


With the whole body of Yip’s poetry 
taken into consideration, these words 
give the beginning of his creative career 
an extremely symbolic significance. From 
these few lines, we can divide the poet’s 
mind into three levels of mental activity: 
there is first a cognitive operation which 
is able to discern and give expression to 
the second level of consciousness, namely, 
“Never have we carefully analyzed.” The 
third level, therefore, is that unconscious, 
that innermost depth of reverie, which 
manifests itself in an act of emergence 
through the spatial images “windows,” 
“walls” and “corridors.” Situated in a 
state of “being cast out,” and with the 
pungent tension between space and time 
keenly felt, the poet’s attempt at a 
careful analysis on the matter of his 
mind would unconsciously invite the 
surfacing of this image — the house. 
When the poet is totally taken over by 
memory, the “house” image would come 
into being and endows itself with virtues 
that are needed by the poet. In “The 
World of the Burnt Norton,” we see a 
“Memory appears. A bright stage scene, 
implying light is being projected out 
from the center of a fixed point. The 
appearance of a house” (Fugue, p. 61). 

Thus a house becomes the most 
basic unit of the poets memory. Its 
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function may be either to guide the 
poet back to the perpetuated space of 
the ideal past in the form of a defense 
mechanism, or to help to release his 
delirious suffering by granting it articula- 
tion. A few examples will suffice here. 
For the poet, Hong Kong (“City Gaze”) 
is filled with filthy “air of the jail” and 
of “an undertaker parlor.” There are 
“Houses with a sign of ‘Private: No 
Trespassing, Beware of Dogs’”’ (Fugue, 
p. 7). In the glorious and privileged 
space of yesterday, there was a “line of 
thatched huts and flying birds” (Fugue, 
p. 25; Yip, p. 82). Finally, another 
instance of a house in memory: 


Lingering house ashes blown 

Into threads as from bobbins to weave 
Noiselessly 

The cloth of memory 


(The Crossing, p. 100; Yip, p. 90) 


As part of a house, “window,” the 
beloved image which so often attracts 
writers and poets, also receives a special 
meaning in Yip’s poetry: 


Window, in between solitude and 
community 
The fourth surface of the world 
Empty, but 
Many a form 
To survive, we depend 
on the vigorous window 


(“Naked Window,” Fugue, p. 69) 


This unique property of a window is best 
to convey the equally unique meaning 
of the exilic space. Thus the “Black, 
iron jail window” in “City Gaze,” with 
“its glass-frame violently shaking/breaking 
every one of our new aspirations” (Fugue, 
p. 9). From “The sun of the prison- 
window” in “Descending II” (Fugue, 
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p. 84), to the “Glass fallen of/Coal- 
smitten window” in “Hong Kong 
Sketches” (Wild Flower, pp. 185-186), 
we are looking at a man who is being 
kept inside from the outside. As to the 
poet’s being banished to the outskirts 
of his world, we see him “Leaning against 
the window sill” in a “Rimless gaze” in 
“The Crossing” (The Crossing, p. 103; 
Yip, p. 92). 

With this knowledge of Yip’s multi- 
form windows, we come to recognize 
that the “vigorous window” on which 
survival depends has been prepared for 
in the poet’s “Window within Window.” 
In this poem, written in 1962 for his 
newly born daughter, the poet says: 


calling you pride, 

Daughter, you in the window within 

window, 
Your past a measureless dream and 
When the land and the sea strive 
To master each other under the wide 

sky 
You quiet them with unstrained rest 
And relay them in their places 

(Fugue, p. 102) 


A baby’s unadulterated, unblemished 
pride is thus embodied in this window 
within window, through which a beam of 
morning light shines upon that first 
harmony, that primitive harmony which 
gathers together the land and the sea in 
peace. But the real “vigorous window” 
which determines our survival is found in 
poems “Edge of Waking” (1969), “Round- 
Flower Window” (1969), “Waking up: 
A Song” (1969) and “‘Chang-O”’ (1969). 
They are collected together in Edge of 
Waking as records of how the poet, 
starting from the mundane, daily occur- 
rence, travels back and forth between 
the real and the unreal; how he gradually 
dissolves himself into the domain of 
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daydream in search of the already lost, 
yet vaguely beautiful and tangible being. 
They represent a concrete result of the 
poet’s effort to pull himself out of that 
cobweb of exile. As a product of the 
reverie, the window image has acquired 
for its being many a various form to 
directly map out the variegated process 
of the poet’s selffiberation. The world 
pushed open from “The Round-Flower 
Window” is a world of a bursting desire 
to break through: 


streaming ceaselessly 
Torrentially and turbulently 
(Oh! the beautiful!) 
Explosive and fluttering 
Flower of flesh and-blood.... 


(Waking, p. 8) 


We can then look afar from “the 
round window of cloud”; or we can once 
again share with the poet that ferverish 
yearning of stretching-out through the 
“skylight”: 


Must go, a turning skirt toward 
The rimless — 

Seen and unseen in the mist 
Holding the river’s water — 
The rimless skylight .... 
Beyond the skylight 

Day in day out 

Keeping vigil of the dark river. 
Flowers, white, dazzling white 
Flowers, enormous 

Drift beyond 

The rimless skylight. 


(“Waking Up: a Song,” Waking, p. 10) 


Again, Chang-O, who has been sitting 
“on the green, curve- shape frame” in that 
“thousand and million years of darkness,” 
now “slowly climbs down along the 
. twisted frame.” Then “Oh! how buoyant 
a trajectory! A bird in the heart, a 


feeling of the unfolding of leaf-veins 
behind the enormous whirlpool .... Be 
not afraid of being startled by hastiness 
through the window; besides, waking up 
is a flying, a fluttering” (Waking, p. 12). 
Indeed, waking itself is a kind of release, 
an expanding. If we “push open the 
window and let the bright daylight 
assail on the walls” (Wild Flower, p. 109), 
we will enjoy that feeling of stretching- 
out, that ecstasy of having “a bird in 
the heart:” 


Square window 
Opens 

Square window 
Opens 

Square window 
Opens 

Square window 
A hand’s 
Stretched palm 
Flies 

A hand’s 
Stretched palm 
Flies 

A hand’s 
Stretched palm 
Flies 

In the green haze 
Like kites 

In rows 
Anchored on the air-currents 
Those free flights of 
Stretched palms. 


(“Edge of Waking,” Waking, pp. 1-2) 


If a window furnishes the poet with 
a spiritual expansion, an idea of breaking 
through, then a door, as a poetic image, 
can best establish for the poet a relation, 
in sharp contrast yet inseparable, of 
inside and outside, confinement and 
freedom, the “J” and the “non-l,” and 
even existence and non-existence. A door 
is the ultimate source for a man’s mental 
activities of looking out from within 
and longing to be back from without. 
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Like the window, a door is also multiform. 
But unlike the window which is restricted 
to ideas or feelings, a door provides 
between a simple going-out and coming- 
in a poet — especially of course an 
exiled poet — can neatly sum up all 
the ups and downs of his life.*! Let us 
look at a poem “Door” by another 
modern poet: 


— Want to understand my world? 
Please push open slowly the door in 
front of me. 


We also remember, that in “Door Or 
Sky,” Shang Ch’in builds himself a 
door under a “roofless enclosure;” and 
through which “He goes out, a few 
steps, returns/He pushes door again./ 
He goes out./Out — come./Out — go.’ 
Though a seemingly fruitless gesture 
entertained by a prisoner, this act of 
incessantly passing through an imagined 
door bestows itself the virtue of laying 
bare the dialectics of inside and outside, 
a virtue intrinsically indispensable in our 
analysis of the exilic space. Thus when 
Yip re-visited Hong Kong in 1973, he saw 
at the airport 


A traveler guarding his passport 

Could not push open the long-rusted 
Revolving door 

And 

Could not come out 

Nor go in. 


(Wild Flower, p. 182) 


The poet is of course out to depict a 
situation wherein a traveler is entrenched 
in a place against his will. But what if the 
rusty door were to be pushed open? 
Should we say that the traveler is coming 
out, or rather going in? Let us look at 
how Yip pushes open other doors: 
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Open one door 

All the other doors disappear. 
In the long corridor 

Bats fly on sound-waves. 
“Come — is your speech; 

Go — is my word.” 

Open one door 

All the other doors reappear. 
Therefore 

Begin again 

Open another door.... 


(Waking, pp. 3-4) 


Yip’s act of “open doors” here goes 
beyond Shang Ch’in’s self-alleviation by 
questioning the fundamental meaning of 
the door. The real function of the door 
image in his later poetry becomes an 
attempt to demolish altogether the 
narrow gate of doors. As an exiled poet, 
Yip’s being possessed by the ideas of 
confinement and exclusion implicit in 
the door image is perfectly understand- 
able. His only chance of countering its 
misgivings, therefore, would be to achieve 
a transcendence over the threshold, to 
step over, so to speak, the demarcation 
line between the inside and the outside. 
It is here that we begin to detect some 
possibility of a triumph over exile. Buta 
Teal integration of values which can 
offer “wide dimensions of meaning that 
transcend the earlier attachment to place 
or native origin” is yet to be achieved 
through a development of language in 
the poet’s creative efforts. 


IV. 


When a poet leaves his country, 
the only thing he carries with him is 
his language. Hugo von Hofmannsthal 
tells a story of a man who, while being 
marooned on an island, teaches a local 
bird several sounds of his native language; 
and by listening to the bird all day long, 
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the man’s grief is somewhat alleviated .*4 
In an article “Exul Poeta: Theme and 
Variations,” Richard Exner reiterates the 
significance of language for the poets 
in exile: 
zeichen in the truest sense of that word, 
is a sign of life, a sign by which to tell 
that there is still life. Numerous are 
the complaints of exiles who cannot 
learn a new language well enough to 
express themselves.”?> Of this signifi- 
cance of language in exilic poetry, Yip 
is not unaware. As a critic, he has in 
fact pointed out the intriguing mechanism 
of an “exilic language” in a preface 
written for a collection of poetry Thirty 
Poems in America by Ronald Ma. There 
Yip discovers that the immediate response 
of an exiled poet in a first flush of con- 
fusion and bewilderment, would be a 
defense mechanism manifested in an 
.“inharmonious language’ — a large 
quantity of borrowing from the classical 
language to account for the present exilic 
time and space. The solution, Yip points 
out, is to be found in a transcendence 
over the boundary of cultures by way 
of a courageous acceptance of the present 
situation in which an exiled poet finds 
himself. Thus a poet may find a broader 
vista of meanings in his exile when he 
can face his immediate reality, grant it 
substance and then give it expression, 
in other words, when words reunite with 
present experiences.*° 

But what about Yip’s own poetry? 
For an answer, we can go to what the 
poet himself says: 


This age of avalanche and turmoils 
has finally cut my umbilical cord from 
the thirties and forties. J was then 
drifting in the space beyond the great 
tradition. The knots of my massive 
sorrow toward my country and this 
age caught me in between the classical 


“Language, then, as Lebens- - 


and the modern. At their edges | 
roamed, pondered, quested after the 
continuation of tradition. Thus I 
wrote the poems “Fugue” and “The 
Crossing.” ” 


Inspired by this confession of “questing 
after the continuation of tradition,” 
we discover that the problem of resorting 
to the classics also applies to Yip’s early 
works. In “Fugue,” we find a word-to- 
word transplanting from a classical poem 
in Ku Shth Yuan (Origins of Ancient 
Poetry): 


I want to see the land of Lu 
Mount Kuei hides it 

And I have no axe or hatchet 
What can I do to Mount Kuei?™8 


(Fugue, p. 26; Yip, p. 83) 


Yip .footnotes that “Lu, birthplace of 
Confucius, has been a synonym for the 
great culture in the past”; and the theme 
of the song should be readily recognized 
as a nostalgic yearning for one’s origin, 
one’s cultural past. As a matter of fact, 
the sentiment presented here has already 
been prepared for by what immediately 
precedes it in the poem: 


I wait for you and bring you to see 
the dynasties of T’ang Yu Hsia 
Shang Chou 

The earth holds wallowing memories 
the great book read into the world 
the child on stretching plains 

the giant of uprising ranges 

The earth holds wallowing memories 


(Fugue, pp. 25-26; Yip, p. 83) 


Even though we grant that the bor- 
rowed song succeeds in integrating itself 
with the poet’s experience and is well 
fitted into the structure of the whole 
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poem without a sense of contrivance, 
the fact still remains that such a word- 
to-word borrowing, because of its 
inflexible nature, cannot, and should 
not appear too often in creative works. 
Therefore, if classical models are still 
coverted by our poet after the poem 
“Fugue,” they are at least adopted 
in the more subtle areas of tonality, 
sentimentality, or intrinsic form. “The 
Crossing” is, again, a case in point: 


In the midst of talking, 
it comes: 
breaks knotted noises 
nips budding blooms 
That year — attenuated desires 
That year —scheme of sadness stretched: 


(The Crossing, pp. 99-100; Yip, p. 90) 


In terms of diction, word arrangement, 
tonality, as well as rhythmic pattern, 
such a way of opening a poem should 
be looked upon as a result of the poet’s 
conscious modelling on the classical 
Tzu, the song-lyrics written in fixed 
rhyme and tone for music. This is how 
Fan Chung-yen (989-1052) starts his 
“Walk on the Imperial Street:” 


Confused 
steps. 
Night stills. 
Cold cracks, 
Bead-blinds rolled up: 

is empty.” 


leaves, fluttering fragrant 


jade chamber 


Or perhaps we should look at a few lines 
of another song-lyric for cross reference: 


Beyond the flower thundering dripping, 

Startles frontier geese 

Raises city birds 

Instances in “The Crossing” which 
bear witness to the adaptation of classical 
sources are too many to be pointed out 


here one by one. Suffice it for our 
purpose to quote another example in 
which several models are taken and 
combined together for specific results: 


Such a rare night of north wind 

A thousand trees, a million trees of 
frost flowers (How lovely!) 

A thousand trees, a million trees of 
frost flowers (Who’s going to see?) 

The portal is lost in a hanging shadow of 


sky 

I stop to think: kingfisher after king- 
fisher 

Pecks and pecks at the dripping color 
fo spring 


(The Crossing, p. 106; Yip, p. 93) 


The scene presented in the first two lines 
echoes the T’ang poet Shen Ts’un’s 
“Such a night of spring wind/A thousand 
trees, a million trees of blooming pear- 
flowers.”"*! But while the external 
scene in Yip’s line is similar to that of 
Shen Ts’un, the real model for the modern 
poet’s mood and sensibility seems to be 
Tu Fu’s “Clear moon up above: how 
lovely but who’s going to see?”** The 
several lines down in Yip’s poem: 


City walls drowned in the dawn 

A thousand trees 

A milion trees 

Of 

Frost flowers 

A thousand trees 

A million trees 

Of 

Frost flowers 
When winds fall 
Spring grass grows lush: 
Begonia, O Begonia, 
where’s my Begonia? 


(The Crossing, pp. 107-108; Yip, p. 94) 


For such a state of mind, we can again 
attribute to Tu Fu’s “Spring Scene:”’ 
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All ruins, the empire; mountains and 
rivers in view. 

To the city, spring: 
so thick. 

The times strike. 
tears break loose, 

Separation cuts. 
heart. ® 


grass and trees 
Before flowers, 


Birds startle our 


To be sure, to model on the classics, 
a practice licensed to every modern poet, 
may have no bearing at all on exilic 
'poetry. But from what we have seen 
in Yip’s case, a definite cause-and-effect 
relation between exile and such an act of 
borrowing should be readily recognized. 
It is a situation wherein a consciousness 
of exile is being given expression through 
the external sources outside the poet’s 
experiences. This being the case, the 
borrowed forms of expression, no matter 
how skilfully adopted, are merely some- 
thing foreign, something added from 
without upon the poet’s present reality. 
Such a problem of language the Yip who 
wrote Edge of Waking and Wild Flower 
Story was determined to solve. There, 
with his conscious effort of pulling 
himself out of the. once covered past 
by going into the essence of his present 
experience, the poet seems to be capable 
of letting go the classical models. Granted 
that there are still remnants of an exilic 
sentiment ingrained in his unconscious, 
the poet can now first accept the environ- 
ment around him, then penetrate into 
its essence and dissolve himself into its 
real being. And if there are traces of a 
classical language, they can no longer 
be looked upon as borrowed sources. 
Let us turn to a poem written in 1972: 


Autumn: 

Extinguishes itself into frost and ice. 
Frost and ice weigh on grass 

Grass gradually 


Thin out. 


No wheels and pulleys, 

A perfect wilderness of no paths. 
Yellow leaves brim over the valley. 
At the gorge, 

Upon a stream, 

Above the bridge, 

The scaffold of 


An empty house. 


Singly, perched in the 
Silence of 


The distant past. 


Bare branches reach the sky. 

And from nowhere 

A twig of cold scent rises into the air 
As thin ice breaks 


Heard, unheard 


In the mountains, perhaps, 

Like a gurgling stream 

is the 

clamor of armors and war-drums 
Perhaps 


it is a spring from deep caves 
Perhaps 


the trembling rays of bright ice. 
Move lightly. 


Do not 
disturb 
The young deer’s first walk. 


(“A Morning Walk,” Wild Flower, 
pp. 176-180) 


Without reading the poem several times 
and without a discerning attention 
directed to the inner working of its 
structure, we would never have discovered 
the fact that it has been heralded by a 
poem written by Liu Tsung-yian (773- 
819): 

Autumn’s end: frost and dew become 

heavy. 

Get up early. Walk in secluded ravine. 
Yellow leaves cover stream and bridge. 
Deserted village: only ancient trees. 
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Cold flowers, sparse: quiet, alone. 
Secluded spring, a little: heard, unheard. 
Scheme of mind now lost a long time, 
What is it that startles a young deer?“ 


The reason for our not being able to 
discover that Yip’s poem is derived from 
a classical model is simply that it has 
acquired a genuine being of its own. 
The poem makes it possible for a world 
to come forth. No longer wrapped up 
in the imagined space and time, the poet 
is presenting to us a reality whose sojourn 
is found in its essence. Instead of using 
his language as a means of airing out his 
grievance of exile, and instead of reckless- 
ly tapping the resources of language to 
escape actuality, the poet is now “at 
home” with it. It has become a language 
in a Heideggerian sense. For Heidegger, 
language is “the house of being.” It 
“speaks of man’s dwelling”; and poetry 
“is what really lets us dwell.” Language 
speaks and man only listens to it when 
looking for a way to communicate, to 
express. In poetry, language sustains 
a thing in its being, names whatever there 
is, and gives (es gibe) or says (sagen) 
the appearance, the shinning forth of 
the world into the Open.** This is not 
a place to go into Heidegger’s philosophy 
of language; and to quote one of his 
ideas particularly relevant to our discus- 
sion here should be sufficient. In “The 
Way to Language,” Heidegger talks of 
“the event” (Ereignis) wherein the mode 
of unconcealedness, of a a of 
what is occurs. He says: 


Saying pervades and structures the 
opening of that clearing which every 
appearance must seek out and every 
disappearance must leave behind, and 
in which every present or absent being 
must show, say, announce itself... the 
opening of the clearing in which present 
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being can persist and from which absent 
being can depart while keeping their 
persistence in the withdrawal.” 


This seems to be what is happening in 
Yip’s poem. First of all, both time and 
space are gathered together under the 
sway of language. What is “taking place” 
here is infused into the “temporalization” 
of time, into the “presence of present.” 
Then the whole scene of the country 
side in an autumn morning comes forth 
to us by its own volition. The poet 
responds, listens and experiences, rather 
than to strain himself for expression. 
All the vestiges of an exilic anxiety 
disappear. For the poet’s historical 
consciousness, yielding to the shinning 
forth of the present experience, has 
receded to the shelter of “the ancient, 
distant stillness.” But what is the 
announcement of the “persistence in the 
withdrawal” in the poem? We see it 
materialized in the “empty house.” 
Appearing at the center and itself a 
central image of the poem, it becomes 
the Ereignis, the “event of appropriation” 
which spans the disclosure of the poet’s 
present reality and the departure of 
his exilic sentiment. It designates an 
ultimate compromise, a final reunion 
wherein the being of man returns to 
the being of the primordial image of 
the house. 

Thus language has become the main 
weapon for the later Yip to overcome 
the plight of exile. Through poetry, 
Yip has transposed his private dilemma 
into a quest for broader perspectives 
and ‘meanings. From his later works, 
we discover an attempt at, or a will 
toward, establishing some kind of poetic 
truth, by which we can gladly conclude 
that the exiled poet has finally triumphed 
over separation. Again, such an ultimate 
success can be epitomized by another 
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unique image found in his later poems. 
We remember that as early as in “The 
Crossing” the poet already tries to 
emancipate himself from the sense of 
imprisonment manifested in the door 
by an act of turning out. This circular 
turning has now become an image of 
transcendence. The poet strives to turn 
the straight line to a circle, hoping by its 
nature of fullness and its characteristic 
of ever going yet ever returning, the 
sense of demarcation, separation and 
alienation can be once and for all disposed 
of. He hopes to “incessantly diffuse out 
of the line” (Waking, p. 71) and to 
“penetrate into/the transparency/of non- 
hindrance between things” (Wild Flower, 
p. 17). 
Roundness is the whole of an image. 
Jt is the ultimate unit of both abstract 
and concrete presentations. Thus “Das 
Dasein ist rund;” and Bachelard reiterates 
that “images of full roundness help us 
to collect ourselves, permit us to confer 
an initial constitution on ourselves, and to 
confirm our being intimately, inside.’*’ 
Chinese Buddhism attributes “enlighten- 
ment” and “limpidity” to roundness. 
In Chinese literary criticism, roundness 
is the measuring rod for perfection of 
artistic ideal. A good line of poetry, 
for Ssu-K’ung T’u (837-908), is like a 
turning pearl.’“* Instead of stubbornly 
adhering to, or being confined by, a 
particularly fixed phase of life as an 
isolated point, Yip now turns more 
and more to the cyclical movement of 
human events, searching for insights 
into what happens to a human soul by 
means of a submission to the fundamental 
form of succession. Thus Yip sets out 
on a “curved journey” (Wild Flower, 
p. 126) in search of the meaning of life. 
For his journey, like our journey or 
human beings’ journey, does not have a 


beginning nor an end.. We have always 
been on a circling path like 


oN 


Certain arrival 

Eternal arrival 

Eternal beginning 
Eternal 

Beginning 

Eternal 

Entering 

Into another arrival 
Into another beginning 


(Wild Flower, pp. 31-32) 


In his article “The Blood Relation 
between the Thirties, Forties and Me,” 
Yip quotes a few lines by a poet of the 
forties, Hsin Ti: 


Day in day out 

We cannot sail out of this circle 
A circle behind 

A circle in front 

An eternal 

And boundless circle”? 


Then Yip says: “Eternity is created in 
an interplay between reality and dream. 
We must submerge ourselves into the 
deepest center of every moment, in order 
to reach to the completely solid meaning 
of the phenomena which appear at 
this very moment.” We believe, that 
Yip may have sensed the truth in this 
remark long ago. But the ultimate realiza- 
tion of it by giving it artistic form of 
expression did not come about until 
a much later date. We have to wait until 
1972, where we see the poet 


Flying 
Swimming 
Over the ravine 
_ Into that 
Rimless, great voyage. 


(Wild Flower, p. 27) 
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The Aching Heart: 
A Six-Act Play 
(i) 


Winifred Wei 
(BER) 


ACT THREE 
THE ACHING HEART 
Prelude to Act Three 


Place: 

On the shore of Lake Li Cheh (%7) 
which forms the natural boundary be- 
tween the Kingdom of Yueh and the 
Kingdom of Wu. 


(Note: Li Cheh is now called Lake Tai 
(Kis). It is a huge body of water, 
almost like an inland sea, only its water 
is not salty. It is situated between the 
provinces of Che Kiang (¥ £) and Kiang 
Su (71 & ). 


Time: 

487 B.C. The 10th year of King Kou 
Chien of Yueh and the 9th year of King 
Fu Chai of Wu. 


Stage Setting: 

(This scene can take place at the pro- 
scenium opening of the stage. Time 
consumed for the performance of this 
prelude can be used to set up the new 
scene behind the curtain.) 


A backdrop showing the sunset on a huge 
lake, with its extensive water merging 
with the sky. A few islets and fishing 
boats may be shown on the backdrop. 
Reeds and rocks are used to cover the foot 
of the backdrop. Clouds drift idly by. 
Now and then, sounds of surging waves 
can be heard. 

Offstage a distant hubbub and sounds of 
wooden oars splashing and the rhythmic 


sing-song of the boat trackers pulling in 


the boats. Then noises of people getting 
off boats. 


Voice of Fan Li: 
(offstage) Yonder is the official courier 
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station. All of you go there and rest. 
We'll stay there one or two nights before 
we cross the Lake. Lady Shih is not 
feeling well. I’m taking her for a walk 
along the lake to get some fresh air. 


Voice of a man offstage: 
Wait, Fan Ta Fu, let Hsiao Jen and I 


check to see whether there are any men 


lurking in the reeds. 


Voice of Fan Li: 
You may go ahead. 


(Enter two men of the entourage of the 
envoy of Yueh, Fan Li.) 


Lao Yi: 

(the man who offers to do the security 
check) Hsiao Jen, Fan Ta Fu is desperate. 
He can’t think of a better or less obvious 
way to be alone with Lady Shih. (beating 
around the reeds with a stick while 
talking) During the whole trip their 
eyes have always been seeking each other 
with such sad expressions! If there were 
not so many watchful eyes and sharp 
ears, they’d been making love to each 
other through out the trip. 


Hsiao Jen: 
(also thrusting his stick into the reeds) 
Shut your putrid mouth! 


Lao Yi: 

(apparently taking no heed) It’s common 
knowledge that they are madly in love 
with each other. They even get the king 
worried. You know, he was her teacher 
for three years. When he taught her how 
to write, he held her hand; when he 
taught her how to play musical instru- 





ments, he held her hand; when he taught 


her- how to play chess, he held her 
hand 
Voice of Fan Li: 


(offstage) Have you two finished checking? 


Lao Yi: 

Weve just checked the reeds. We’re going 
to take a look behind the rocks. We’ll 
be through in the blinking of an eye. 


(The two men go behind the rocks) 


Voice of Lao Yi: 
(behind the rocks) I wonder what the 
King of Wu would do if he finds out that 
she isn’t a virgin. 


Hsiao Jen: 
What makes you so sure that she isn’t? 


Lao Yi: 

You are too young to understand human 
nature. For three years they’ve been so 
close together with ear rubbing ear and 
hair touching hair ..... and she is so 
irresistable ... Do you think Fan Ta Fu 
is a sain? 


Hsiao Jen: 

I feel so sorry for them. After we cross 
Lake Li Cheh, we’ll be in Wu’s territory. 
Once she is in the court of Wu, ii 
never see each other again. 


Voice of Fan Li: 
(Offstage) (impatiently) You two may 
leave now. 

(The two men quickly appear from be- 
hind the rocks and rush offstage.) 


(Enters Fan Li, his usual smooth com- 
posure gone, he appears frustrated, 
irritable and ill at ease.) 


The Aching Heart 


(Enters Hsi Shih, She has become more 
mellowed, less vivacious, more polished 
in her manners and more sure of herself 
than three years ago.) 


Hsi Shih: 
Where are we now? 


Fan Li: 
We are on the southern shore of Lake Li 
Cheh now. 


Hsi Shih: 
What a huge lake! It looks like a sea! 
Fan Li: 


(sighs) At the other side of this lake is 
the Kingdom of Wu. The body of water 


will separate us like death. 
Hsi Shih: 
Don’t look so sad. See the beautiful 


sunset! The sky and the water seem to 
merge into a glorious picture. My mother 
told me that the Weaving Goddess spins 


all these colorful clouds. 
Fan Li: 
It’s strange. You seem to be more com- 


posed than I. Hsi Shih, I feel as if my 
heart and liver are being chopped inch 
by inch inside of me and my mind is a 
mess of tangled hemp threads. I can’t 
even think clearly. 


Hsi Shih: 

(looking in the direction offstage, glad 
to find out that none is watching them, 
she holds Fan Li’s hand and both of 
them walk toward the rocks and sit down 
on a flat piece.) 


Hsi Shih: 
(a breeze wafts her hair) Lovely breeze, 
how refreshing! The lake is magnificent, 
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but I much prefer the small pond in my 
hometown with the willows, peach and 
apricot trees surrounding it. In the 
summer time, together with some friends, 
I loved to waddle in a wooden barrel 
to pick lotus flowers and seeds, water 
chestnuts and calltrop nuts. We had 
such fun together. 


Fan Li: 

(ooking at Hsi Shih with compassion in 
his eye) Alas, all your carefree days are 
behind you now! 


Hsi Shih: (as if she hasn’t heard him, 
continues to reminisce her past) And 
my favorite little brook ... I loved to 
ford across it. I can still remember the 
soothing sensation of having its cool 
water go through between my tones. 


Fan Li: 

Talking about little brook. Once I had a 
favorite little brook, too. (also reminisc- 
ing) Our house was built on top of a small 
hill facing a range of mountains and at 
the foot of the mountains there was 
the lovely little brook. I almost went 
to see it daily. I liked to sit on a piece 
of rock on its shore and watch it for a 
long long time, sometimes for the whole 
day, I even forgot my meals. It was the 
most unpredictable and most interesting. 
It’s different every minute. Sometimes 
it was gurgling with laughter, sometimes 
chuckling with giggles; sometimes mur- 
muring as if it had a lot of sad tales to tell; 
sometimes it was sobbing quietly and 
sometimes gushing with emotions. When 
it was calm and behaving, it reflected my 
face radiant with an aura; but when it 
was mischievou and tricky, it twisted and 
distorted my reflection into thousands 
of grimaces. Oh, I had such fun withit... 
It was my best friend. Often times I found 
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myself talking to it venting my grievance 
and my inhibited emotions and seemed 
to get responses and sympathy from 
it ... (with a melancholy tone) But 
one morning after almost five days of 
continuous heavy rain, the mountain 
torrent broke forth. It washed down an 
avalanche of stones, mud and trees and 
even some animals. After that my little 
brook simply disappeared . I saw 
it happened but could not do a thing 
to help. I have the same helpless and 
desperate feeling now ... sending you 
to the court of Wu... I feel like driving 
a pretty little lamb into the mouth 
of a tiger! I feel like a butcher myself. 


Hsi Shih: 

(her hand flying to her heart and rubbing 
it) Your story makes me feel painful 
here. 


Fan Li: 

(worried) Oh, it’s your heart! You are 
having a heartache. 

Hsi Shih: 

I thought it was my stomach. 

Fan Li: 

(with tender compassion) Poor girl, 


don’t you know where your heart is? 
It’s the thing that throbs inside of you. 


Hsi Shih: | 
My mother told me it was the little deer 
inside me that keeps on jumping. 


Fan Li: 

(losing all restraint, gathering her in his 
arms and caressing her. The sun drops 
abruptly into the water. Semi-darkness 
ensues.) I giveup..... I give up every- 
thing for you .. I give up even 
myself .... to be your lifelong slave.... 


_ knowing what to do. 


Let the curse of my oaths fallon me... 
Let thunder split me asunder ... Let 
the dragon swallow me... Let fire burn 
me into cinder ... for all I care! Tul 
bury my ambition, forsake my friends, 
cast away my honor ... just to be your 


captive. 

Hsi Shih: 

(gently pushes him aside) Fan Ta Fu.... 
Fan Li: 

Call me Shao Po (444)..... Call me 
Shao Po .... PmnolongeraTaFu.... 


From now on, I’m just your slave. 


Hsi Shih: 

(serious) Alright, Shao Po. (speaking 
with an even and composed voice) You 
don’t have to make all these sacrifices. 
I am determined to go to the court of 


Wu .... to do what Pm asked to do 


even at the risk of my life. 


Fan Li: 
(surprised) Just before we left the capital, 
you were still thinking of running away. 


Hsi Shih: 

Something happened before we left 
that morning. I was summoned by 
His Majesty the King. He was in the 
Audience Hall. When I walked into the 
hall and before I had time to kneel down, 
he knelt down before me! I was very 
much surprised and perturbed, not 
I stood there as 
if I were petrified. He said to me... 
I can’t remember the exact wording ... 
He said, “It was all Kou Chien’s fault... 
It was all my fault that brought shame to 
our country. Now most of our brave 
young men were killed and many of our 
common people died, our coffers plun- 
dered and granaries gutted. The country 


The Aching Heart 


has been reduced into a vassal state. As 
a last resort we plan to use beautiful 
girls to weaken the will of King of Wu.... 
But Pm so ashamed...so very much 
ashamed of having to put so much respon- 
sibility on your frail shoulders ..... You 
may not realize it, on your shoulders 
rests the fate of the Kingdom of Yueh!” 
His words touched me so deeply..... 
I made up my mind to fulfill my duties 
to my country. 


Fan Li: 

Forget about what the king has said to 
you. Now listen to me. It’s getting very 
dark. We have only little time to talk to 
each other. I’ve decided to run away 
with you. [ve been toying with the idea 
-and debating and planning within me for 


two and half years. Ever since... . ever 
since the day you told me you cared 
forme..... You know, beside managing 


affairs of state I know how to trade, 
how to be a businessman, and I’ve saved 
some money as capital. Tomorrow, 
before the sun comes out, while mist is 
still clinging over the surface of the lake, 
we'll hire a fishing boat and run away 

.. The lake is so vast that no one 
can ever find us. To tell you the truth, 
I’ve already asked a faithful servant of 
mine to have a boat ready and wait for us 
at the three strikes of the bell. (embraces 
and caresses Hsi Shih) I'll change my 
name ..... (laughs) I even thought of 
the name I’m going to use — Yi Ti Tze Pi 
(FBTR) .... We'll visit all the scenic 
spots and forget the whole world.... 


Hsi Shih: 
But...but...what about our patriotic 
duties? 


Fan Li: 


Confound our patriotic duties! Yueh is 
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not my own country. 


Hsi Shih: 

(pushing him aside) But it’s MINE! 
I told you I am determined to take up the 
task I am asked to do. I have given up 
the idea of running away. 


Fan Li: 

But I haven’t given up the idea of running 
away with you and I am equally de- 
termined not to let you go into the arms 
of that rapacious tyrant. 


(Voice from offstage) 
FAN TA FU! FAN TA FU! FAN TA 
FU! : 


Fan Li: 
(standing up) Pm here. 


(Enter Lao Yi) 


Lao Yi: 

(bows) Oh, Fan Ta Fu, It’s so dark I 
could hardly see you. I’m so glad to find 
you are still here. 


Fan Li: 
Did you think I would run away? 


Lao Yi: 


Oh, no, oh, no. 


Fan Li: 
Why are you looking for me? Anything 
urgent? 


Lao Yi: 

His Majesty, King Fu Chai, has sent his 
royal barge for you and your entourage. 
And he has also sent along soldiers to 
guard the beautiful ladies. 


(Fan Li, Hsi Shih rush offstage, followed 
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by Lao Yi.) 


END OF PRELUDE TO 
ACT THREE 


ACT THREE 


THE ACHING HEART 


Place: 

In the city of Koo Soo, capital of the 
Kingdom of Wu, in the newly built Kwan 
Wah Palace (#8 # E). 


Time: 

485 B.C. The 12th year of King Fu Chai 
of Wu and the 13th year of King Kou 
Chien of Yueh. 


Stage Setting: 

A spacious hall in the Kwan Wah Palace. 
A moonshaped gate upstage center leads 
to an open loggia. Phoenix designs 
are depicted on the two doors of the 
moongate. As this palace is built on a 
hilltop the loggia commands a view of 
almost the whole city, and the loggia has 
its own exit. On the left hand side there 
aré a latticed window and a door with 
stringed pearls as curtain, leading to the 
bed chamber. Between the window and 
the door there is a large royal divan, big 
as a couch, with white fox fur as cover 
and behind it a screen inlaid with precious 
stones in the shape of two dragons fighting 
over a huge peral. Supported by posts 
and a fancy woodwork frame above is 


a silk canopy hanging over the divan. 
Two red pillars are at each side of the 
moongate and in front of them two bronze 
tripots. On the right hand side a huge 
gateway with a twodeave door on each 
side leads to the courtyard. Swords are 
hung on the walls as décorations. Some 
low teapoys and cushions with silk covers 
make up the rest of the furniture. On the 
floor there is a huge piece of tiger skin. 
Through the moonshaped gate the top of 
a Phoenix Tree (H ##) can be seen. 


[Note: Kwan Wah Palace (@  %) means 
Palace to House the Girls] 


(It is dawn. The sun rises slowly. Its 
vacillating beams flow in with willow 
catkins dancing in the gentle morning 
breeze.) 


Hsi Shih, in white silk negligee and with 
her long hair wafting, walks in slowly 
from the chamber. She turns and faces 
the audience. Her eyes seem more lucid 
and larger as her face is thinner and- 
paler. She stares into space as if in a deep 
trance. Then, all of a sudden, her hands 
flight to her heart, her eyebrows knit, 
she bites her lower lip to suppress a 
cry; failing to do so, she utters a feeble 
whimper and drops to the ground; her 
face turns marble white. Yi Kwang 
appears at the door, seeing Hsi Shih lying 
on the floor, she hurries up to her, kneels 
down and holds her head in her arms. 


Hsi Shih: 

(feebly) Yi Kwang, (pointing to her 
heart) it’s bursting inside of me. I can’t 
stand it any longer. It’s so painful! I 
wish it would kill me right away..... 
rather than torturing me like that. 


(Hsuan Po emerges from the chamber 


The Aching Heart 


with a cup in her hand.) 


Hsuan Po: 


(kneeling beside Hsi Shih) I heard the — 


noise inside. I knew you must have had 
another attack, so I quickly get the 
medicine I brewed for you last night. 
(holding the cup for Hsi Shih to drink.) 


Hsi Shih: 
Thank you, Hsuan Po. (a pause) I hope 
we are not wakening up the king. 


Yi Kwang: 

Don’t worry, he sleeps like a log in the 
early morning. Even a thunder bolt 
will not be able to rouse him. 


Hsi Shih: 

The news of Cheng Tan’s death saddens 
me deeply. It kept me awake the whole 
night. How I wish I’d been the one to die 
instead. 


Hsuan Po: 
Tut...tut. Please don’t mention the 
word “death” again. 


Yi Kwang: 

(with a jeering nasal) Hung! You are now 
the heart and liver, the most cherished 
and the most treasured of the almighty 
King of Wu. He won’t let you die. He’d 
move heaven and earth to keep you alive. 
Remember the first time you had an 
attack a year ago? He almost had the 
imperial physician clubbed to death when 
he said that there was nothing wrong 
with you. 


Hsi Shih: 
I wish the King would hate me. I wish 
he would not love me. The more atten- 
tion I received from him, the sicker I 
become. 
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Yi Kwang: 


- How very ungrateful! 


(Hsuan Po keeps quiet while gently 
massaging Hsi Shih’s heart.) 


Hsi Shih: 

Grateful! Shall I feel grateful for being 
made a human toy? He asks me to 
stand naked in front of all the maids 
and ask them to ‘appreciate’ me. He 
makes love to me in glaring light .. 
Oh! I feel so embarrassed! 


Hsuan Po: 
Please don’t talk so loud. 


Hsi Shih: 

(feeling much: better, sits up) Now my 
skin has become thick. I am just a play- 
thing, no better than the prostitutes at 
the river side. Cheng Tan refused to 
share the King’s bed with me and he just 
ditched her like an old shoe! 


(Yi Kwang pushes a cushion toward Hsi 
Shih and helps her to sit on it) 


Hsuan Po: 

(wiping a tear from her face) She died 
so pathetically. What a waste of talent 
and beauty! (a pause) (sighs) I was the 
only one at her deathbed watching her 
breathing her last. People here were 
callous and even cruel to a court lady 
out of favor, especially so when she was 
an alien. You all know that when we 
moved to Kwan Wah Palace, the king 
let only Yi Kwang and me come with 
you. Cheng Tan and the rest of our group 
were left behind in the Koo Soo Terrace 
(45 HE), the old palace. When she was 
sick no physician came to see her, even 
our own girls deserted her. There was 
no one taking care of her and the maids 
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sometimes forgot even to bring her food. 


When I heard that she was fatally ill, - 


I asked permission to go to see her, but 
it was too late. She was already dying. 
She looked so devoid of color that her 
face and hands seemed translucent! 


(AI three girls sob.) 


Hsi Shih: . 
Why didn’t you tell me earlier? I could 
have told the king and sent the imperial 
physician to see her. 


Hsuan Po: 


She died of White Death, a kind of | 


sickness that’s very contagious. The King 
knew about it and forbade us to tell you. 


Hsi Shih: | 
He knew about it yet didn’t lift a finger 
to help her! How heartless! (sighs) 


Yi Kwang: 
He was doing that to sitar you. He 
didn’t want you to go to see her. 


Hsi Shih: 
Poor Cheng Tan, how she must have 


suffered! (to Hsuan Po) Did she say 
any thing before she died? 
Hsuan Po: 


She asked me to beseech the King to keep 
the news of her death from her parents. 
“Let them think that I’m still enjoying 
the luxurious court life.” She said with 
a wry smile. 


Hsi Shih: 
Did she say she hated the King? 
Hsuan Po: 


No, on the contrary. She said she loved 
him. “The most handsome and majestic 


man I’ve ever seen.” that was her com- 


ment about the King. 
(All three shake their heads and sigh) 


Hsi Shih: 
Hsuan Po, will you come out with me to 
the courtyard and Yi Kwang, you stay 
behind to wait on the King when he 
wakes up. 


Yi Kwang: 
Yes, my lady. 


(Exit Hsi Shih and Hsuan Po) 
(Yi Kwang goes into the bed chamber) 


(A few seconds later two maids, one 
with a horsetail whisk and the other 
with a piece of cloth and a basin of water, 
begin to clean up the hall.) 


(It is now broad daylight) 


(Enter Crown Prince You through the 
righthand side door. He is the eldest 
son of King Fu Chai, about 20 years 
of age, a very amiable, alert and intelligent 
young man. But he often has to yield 
to his obstinate and strong willed father.) 


Crown Prince: 
(to the maids) Is my father up yet? 


The maids: 
(seeing the Crown Prince, quickly kneel 
down) Long live the Crown Prince! 


Crown Prince: 
Please arise. 


One of the maids: 
Pll go inside and find out whether His 
Majesty is up. 


The Aching Heart 


(The Crown Prince nods. Exits the maid) 


(Very soon King Fu Chai appears at the 
door. He is still tying the belt of his 
outer garment as he walks briskly to the 
Crown Prince. His eyes beam with 
pride at seeing his grown-up son. The 
King is sleek, sinewy and handsome but 
very arrogant, conceited and a little vulgar 
at times.) 


(The Crown Prince is about to kneel down 
but stopped by his father.) 


King Fu Chai: 

My son, I seldom see you these days! 
(contemplating his son with fondness) 
You are a fully grown man now! You’ll 
make a good king one day .... but you 
are a bit too gentle and too soft-hearted 
(sighs). (a pause) Have you been study- 
ing the book I gave you on military 
strategy written by Sun Woo? 


Crown Prince: 
Yes, father, I even try to learn some of 
the important parts by heart. 


King Fu Chai: 

Good, Sun Woo was the most brilliant 
strategist in the whole empire. I met 
him only once, Small like a shrimp but 
what a bagful of wisdom! 


Crown Prince: 
He was with us for only a few years. 
Why did he want to leave us? 


King Fu Chai: 

(sitting on the divan and motioning the 
Crown Prince to sit on the nearest cushion) 
He didn’t like the way our soldiers raped 
and looted in the capital of Chu. And he 
didn’t like Wu Tze Hsu digging up the 
body of King Ping of Chu from his grave 
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and whipped the corpse three hundred 
strokes until the flesh and bones of the 
dead king scattered all over. So as soon 
as our troops came back from Chu, he 
just left. Probably he went back to 
the mountains. You know, he was a 
hermit for a number of years until Wu 
Tze Hsti dragged him out of his seclusion. 


Crown Prince: 
It’s a pity that we have lost him. 


King Fu Chai: 

Probably he is dead by now. (a pause) 
You seemed to have something on your 
mind. Out with it. 


Crown Prince: 

Actually, I am here representing my 
mother. J can’t refer to her as your 
queen, as you have not yet given her the 
title. 


King Fu Chai: 

(a little embarrassed) I’ve long been 
wanting to do that ... PH write the 
proclamation tomorrow. The mother of 
the Crown Prince is naturally the Queen. 
(a pause) Why didn’t she come herself? 


Crown Prince: 

She doesn’t think it’s proper for her to 
come to the palace you have built for 
your favorite girl Hsi Shih. 


King Fu Chai: 
Ha...ha...she is still that rigid. 


Crown Prince: 

(a little peeved) I hope Your Majesty 
would not use such word to describe my 
mother. 


King Fu Chai: 
Pm just joking. Now tell me what kind 
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of message did you bring from her. 


Crown Prince: 
A girl from the Kingdom of Yueh died 
yesterday. 


King Fu Chai: 
Yes, [heard about that. 


Crown Prince: 

My mother wants to know whether her 
body should be sent back to her parents 
or be buried in our country. 


King Fu Chai: 

It’s too much trouble sending her body 
back. Besides, she did not want her 
parents to know about her death. Just 
find a place and bury her in the outskirts. 
Crown Prince: 

Shall we have her buried near your future 
tomb? 


King Fu Chai: 

Oh, no.... (thinking for a while) Have 
her buried near the tomb of my late 
sister-in-law. They were both aliens..... 
ha..... ha. 


But... but ...she was from your harem. 


King Fu Chai: 
(casually) I slept with her only once or 
twice. 


Crown Prince: 

Father, everyone who saw her said she was 
very dignified, serene and beautiful. Even 
my mother thought well of her. I wonder 
why you didn’t seem to like her at all. 


King Fu Chai: 


First of all, she was too knowledgeable, ` 


too learned. When I went to bed with 
her I felt as if I were making love to my 
teacher. (laughs again) Ha... ha. (a 
pause, more seriously) That girl, what’s 
her name? 


Crown Prince: _ 
Cheng Tan. 


King Fu Chai: 

Oh, yes, Cheng Tan, she was a really nice 
girl...and a virgin. I can’t remember 
what happened. Suddenly she just 
dropped out of my favor. (a pause) 
Have her buried near my future tomb 
then. 


Crown Prince: 
Yes, father..... (hesitating a little) 


King Fu Chai: 

I know you still have something else 
on your mind. Though I’m the King, 
Pm also your father. You may ask me 
anything. If I can grant you your wish, 
PIU do so. If I can’t, PIH say so. 


Crown Prince: 

My mother said that she heard that Lady 
Shih had a lover before, and she was not 
a Virgin when she came to you. 


King Fu Chai: 
(laughs again) Ha....ha....ha who 
cares? She is just a plaything. But to 


keep the rumor from spreading, just tell 
your mother that she was a virgin. I also 
heard that horse dung picker Fan Li had 
an eye on her. Who wouldn’t? She isso 
damned attractive...ha.:.ha... and 
so delightful to have as a companion. 
She is like a flower that talks; a piece of 
jade that has warmth and fragrance. 
And you know, she is so different from 
other girls. For instance, she doesn’t 
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even care for jewerly. Once I gave her a 
necklace. After wearing it for a while, 
she took it off, saying it would choke 
her to death. And all the nice clothes 
I gave her, she never wears them. Only 
those thin as the cicada’s wings she 
likes to wear. (shaking his head and 
smiling) She is such a funny girl. (As if 
talking to himself) She calls the dews 
on flowers their tears and willow catkins 
little fairies’ powder puffs; she refers to 
the colorful evening clouds as the Weaving 
Goddess’s quilts..... She doesn’t have 
much brain but she surely opens my 
eyes to the beauty of nature. 


Crown Prince: 
That’s why you like her so much. 


King Fu Chai: 

I like her because I can’t stand all those 
clay dolls around me, especially those 
with heavy makeups. You know, my 
son, Hsi Shih is the only woman I know 
who doesn’t use any makeup. After 
seeing her face, all the others look like 
masks. (smiling to himself) She isn’t 
much of a playmate in bed, but I kind of 
overlook that. 


Crown Prince: 
(coughs slightly) I heard there is someone 
coming. 


(Enters a eunuch through the door on 
the right hand side) 


Eunuch: 

(kneels first to the King) May Your 
Majesty live ten thousand years! (then he 
kneels to the Crown Prince) May Your 
Highness live a thousand years! 


King Fu Chai: 


(laughs) ha....ha... I often think 
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these kinds of salutes are very illogical. 
If I live ten thousand years and (to Crown 
Prince) you live only a thousand, that 
means you'll die before I do. 


(The eunuch knocks his head soundly on 
the floor but the King ignores him.) 


King Fu Chai: 

(some unpleasant thought dawns on him 
and his face falls) Pve said something 
very ominous. I don’t like it. 


Crown Prince: 
My royal father, I don’t mind it at all. 
Pm not superstitious. 


King Fu Chai: 

(gravely) But I do mind and I’m very 
superstitious. (in a very unhappy mood, 
to the eunuch) Stop knocking your 
head! You are making me dizzy. What 
are you here for? 


Eunuch: y 

(so perturbed that he almost forgets his 
mission) Uh..uh....uh...... uh.. 
0 ¢ eee Oh, Senior Minister Po Pei is 
down there with a disciple of Confucius 
from the Kingdom of Lu. They have 
something very urgent to report to Your 
Majesty. 


King Fu Chai: 
Confucius has many disciples. Which one 
is this? 


Eunuch: 
(Calms down a little) 
Your Maejsty, he is Tze Kung (FF). 


King Fu Chai: 
What is he here for? 
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Eunuch: 

I don’t know, Your Majesty. The Senior 
Minister just asked me to find out whether 
Your Majesty has time to see them or 
not. The Honorable Ministes and Tze 
Kung are already outside in the courtyard. 


King Fu Chai: 
Send them in. 


(The eunuch knocks his head on the 
ground three times, then he gets up and 
leaves.) 


Crown Prince: 
Shall I leave? 


King Fu Chai: 

No, you stay here and hear what Tze 
Kung has to say. From now on, I really 
want you to attend all the court sessions 
and all the audiences I give to foreign 
envoys. It’s time you learn how to rule 
the country. 


Crown Prince: 

(hesitates for a while) But my mother is 
still waiting for me to bring her the 
answers from you. 


King Fu Chai: 

(firmly) Stay here! I don’t want you to 
be involved in such frivolous things. 
What’s a death in the court! An alien 
girl! It doesn’t worth your while to 
bother with it. After all, you are the 
Crown Prince and one day you'll be 
the King. (a pause) I know you don’t 
like Po Pei but he is one of the few well 
mannered persons in my whole court 
and he is quite faithful to me. . 


(Someone out in the courtyard roars) 


Voice of Wu Tze Hsu: 
Po Pei, this is no place for the King to 


receive a foreign envoy. Why can’t you 
wait until next morning? This place is 
just a wench house! 


(Sound of pounding footsteps approach- 
ing) 


(Wu Tze Hsi appears at the righthand 
door. His massive figure almost blocks 
the doorway. He is fully armored, his white 
hair sticking out from underneath his 
helmet and his long white beard billowing 
down from his chin like a white torrent. 
He has big, round and protruding eyes. 
‘When he is angry, fire seems to eject from 
these two flaming eye balls. He is about 
seventy years of age but looks years 
older. Worries, frustrations and fury 
have cut deep furrows on his face. His 
basso and throaty voice roars and thunders 
when in arguments. He is earnest, 
straight-forward and with little tolerance 
for treachery and nonsense. His right 
hand holds an unsheathed sword.) 


(Note: Wu Tze Hsu’s official title is 
prime minister, but all people call him 
general, including the King.) 


Wu Tze Hsü: 

(bowing slightly to the King) Forgive 
me for not being able to kneel down with 
my full armor on. I come right from the 
early morning drilling of the soldiers. 
I heard the envoy of Lu is here trying to 
persuade Your Majesty to join them 
against Chi. 


King Fu Chai: 

(eyeing Wu Tze Hsu’s unsheathed sword 
with displeasure) General, it is true that 
you are allowed to bring your sword 
to court but it doesn’t mean you can 
unsheath it in my presence. 
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Wu Tze Hsii: 

(a little embarrassed) (thrusting his sword 
back into the sheath) I was so disturbed 
about the news that I forgot to put away 
my sword. (a pause) Please forgive me. 
Pm really getting old. (another pause) 
I beseech Your Majesty not to get in- 
volved in other kingdom’s affairs. Our 
soldiers have no reason to die for the 
Duke of Lu. Our real enemy is the 
Kingdom of Yueh. Kou Chien is waiting 
for an opportunity to avenge his defeat 
and humiliation. 


King Fu Chai: 
(a little peeved) Wait a minute! There is 
no envoy from the Kingdom of Lu in 
the first place. 


Wu Tze Hsu: 
Then, who is the one waiting outside with 
Po Pei to see you? 


King Fu Chai: 

He is Tze Kung, a disciple of Confucius 
and I haven’t even seen him yet. (Sternly) 
My venerable general, you seem to know 
what’s happening in the court ahead of 
me. 


Wu Tze Hsii: 

Your Majesty, someone has to look after 
the affairs of this kingdom. Ever since 
Kou Chien sent you those girls, you 
seldom attend the morning sessions, and 
you often grant audiences in this.... 


King Fu Chai: 

(complete the sentence for him) Wench 
house. (angrily) Wu Tze Hsii, I respect 
you because you served my late father 
well but that doesn’t mean you can 
insult me. I don’t attend court sessions 
regularly because there hasn’t been much 
to discuss about. We are enjoying the 


most peaceful and prosperous time in 
the history of our kingdom. . Our coffer 
is full of gold and silver and our armories 
are piled to the ceiling with swords and 
other weapons. We have numerous war 
chariots, brave generals and well-trained 
soldiers. Our people are well fed and 
happy. We have inexhaustible riches 
from the sea, the lakes and rivers and 
from our fertile lands. We have con- 
quered the Kingdom of Chu in the west 
and subjugated the Kingdom of Yueh in 
the south. Why can’t I sit back and relax 
and enjoy myself? 


(Wu Tze Hsii still wants to say something 
but the King stops him.) 


King Fu Chai: 
(with a sweep of his sleeve to indicate 
his wish to discontinue the conversation) 
I don’t want our guest from Lu to wait 
too long. (to a eunuch) Send for Po Pei 
and Tze Kung. 


King Fu Chai: 
(to Wu Tze Hsiti) You may leave now. 


Wu Tze Hsù: 
Your Majesty, I would like to stay to hear 
what Tze Kung has to say. 


(Coldly) 


King Fu Chai: 


_ As you please. 


(A eunuch ushers in Po Pai, followed by 
Tze Kung. Both kneel down before the 
King.) 


Po Pei and Tze Kung: 
May Your Majesty live ten thousand years. 


King Fu Chai: 
Please rise. 
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(The two get up.) 


Po Pei: . 
(to Tze Kung) This is our Crown Prince 
You. 


(Tze Kung bows to the Crown Prince and 
the latter returns the salute.) 


You’ve already met General Wu Tze Hsi 
in the courtyard. 


(Tze Kung bows to Wu Tze Hsti who 
responds with a nod.) 


King Fu Chai: 
Please be seated. 


Tze rae? 

I shall wait till His Highness the Crown 
Prince and His Excellency Premier mm are 
seated. 


(The Crown Prince sits down.) 


Wu Tze Hsii: 

(pulling himself up to his full height and 
opening his eyes wide) I can’t sit with 
my full armor on. 


(Po Pei slightly pulls Tze Kung’s sleeve 
and the two sit down.) 


King Fu Chai: 
How is your world-renowned teacher? 


Tze Kung: 

Thank you, Your Majesty, for your kind 
concern. My teacher also asks me to 
convey his respect to Your Majesty. 
He is in good health, but as he is ap- 
proaching seventy and lost his wife last 
year, he has decided to wind up his 
travels and go back to his native land, the 
Kingdom of Lu, and devote himself to 


teaching and writing. 


Po Pei: 

It’s our country’s ill fortune that the 
venerable Confucius didn’t come here 
during his extensive travels. 


King Fu Chai: 
Since your teacher is planning to retire 
in Lu, he must be fairly concerned about 
the fate of Lu. 


Tze Kung: 
Naturally, and, after all, Lu is his home 
land. 


King Fu Chai: 
I heard that Chi’s soldiers are already at 
the border of Lu. 


- Tze Kung: 


Yes, that’s why my teacher sends me first 
to Chi to see Chi’s Ta Fu Chen Cheng 
Heng (R8), who instigated the in- 
vasion, to try to talk him out of it. If I 
came here first, Lu would have already 
been taken over by Chi. 


King Fu Chai: 
Did you succeed? 


Tze Kung: 
Yes. 


King Fu Chai: 
What did you say to Chen Cheng Heng? 


Tze Kung: 

I told Chen Ta Fu that Chi is a big country 
of more than ten thousand war chariots 
and Lu has only a thousand. The country 
of Lu is poor and its king meek. Even if 
you win, you won’t gain much prestige 
but a bad name among the other feudal 
lords as a bully. As the saying goes,” 
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a good tiger won’t eat the meat of a 
creeping creature.” If you really want to 
establish hegemony over the other lords, 
the only way is to fight the strongest. 


King Fu Chai: 
And did you suggest any country? 


Tze Kung: 
Yes, I suggested your honorable country, 
the Kingdom of Wu. 


Wu Tze Hsu: 

(stamping his feet to show his anger) 
Tze Kung! How dare you involve our 
country in this! Pd kill you for that. 
(reaching for his sword) 


King Fu Chai: 
(Sternly) Wu Tze Hsu, please leave. 


(Wu storms out) 


Po Pei: 

(sarcastically) I think it’s time to invite 
the venerable Confucius to come to our 
country to teach our officials court 
etiquette. 


King Fu Chai: 

(to Tze Kung) Honorable disciple of the 
greatest teacher, please forgive the general. 
He has become very intractable lately. 


Tze Kung: 

(calmly) The general has every reason to 
feel angry. But if he has the patience to 
hear me through, he would forgive me. 


Po Pei: > 
(wryly) The word ‘patience’ is unknown 
to the old general. 


Crown Prince: 
But the old general is the most loyal 


fortunes for granted. 
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person in the whole court of Wu. 
(Po Pei’s face falls with displeasure) 


King Fu Chai: 

(ignoring his son) (to Tze Kung) So you 
consider our country is the strongest 
rival to Chi. 


Tze Kung: 

Pm confident that if there is a real con- 
flict between Chi and Wu, you’ll come out 
the winner. Your Majesty has conquered 
Chu in the west and Yueh in the south. 
If you subjugate Chi in the north, you will 
be building the strongest foundation for 
your kingdom and for your posterity. 


King Fu Chai: 
Chi is the mightest of the Central Plains. 
What makes you so sure that we can 
conquer Chi? 


Tze Kung: 

A country’s strength does not rely on 
military forces alone. Chi, although big 
and powerful, is decaying inside. The 
King is weak; the premier Non Wah (# R.) 
is rapacious; their Ta Fu Chen Cheng 
Heng is treacherous and ambitious; their 
officials are indulgent in luxuries and their 
people licentious and taking their good 
While Wu, your 
honorable kingdom, has a fair minded 
and brave king, capable generals like 
Premier Wu Tze Hsii and the Senior 
Minister Po Pei. Your soldiers are well 
trained and dedicated and your people 
diligent. The inexhaustible yields of 
your land and water have made Wu the 
richest country in the whole empire. No 
other country can compare with Wu. I 
predict one day your Majesty will be 
the hegemonic leader of all the feudal 
lords. 
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King Fu Chai: 

(quite pleased with what he has heard) 
Thank you for your compliments. But I 
need time to think it over. 


Tze Kung: | 

Your Majesty, Pm afraid Chi has already 
decided to wrestle with you on the 
battlefield. It’s time for you to get ready 
to fight for the hegemony. 


(A eunuch comes in and kneels down.) 


Eunuch: 

Your Majesty, forgive me for intruding. 
Ta Fu Wang Sun Loh (Æ) has a 
matter of vital importance to report to 
Your Majesty. He said he has to see Your 
Majesty right away. 


King Fu Chai: 
Send him in. 


(Before the ennuch gets up, Wang Sun 
Loh already appears at the right-hand 
door.) 


Wang Sun Loh: 
(kneeling down) May Your Majesty live 
ten.thousand years. 


King Fu Chai: 

Forget about the formalities. Rise and 
tell me what’s the vital matter you want 
to report? 


Wang Sun Loh: 

(gets up and looks around. When he 
sees Tze Kung, he hesitates) It’s a report 
from my brother, Wang Sun Zi, the 
resident inspector we sent to Yueh. 
It’s rather confidential. 


King Fu Chai: 
Tze Kung, the disciple of Confucius, 


is the only stranger here. But I want him 
to hear whats happening in Yueh. If 
Kou Chien still bears grudges against me, 
then I can give Tze Kung my answer 
right away. That is, I cannot send any 
troops to help Lu against Chi. I have 
to fight yueh first. (Tze Kung shows a 
little uneasiness but the king ignores 
him) Go on with the report! 


Wang Sun Loh: 

(Taking a string of bamboo slabs from his 
sleeve and reading) Your humble servant, 
Wang Sun Zi..... 


King Fu Chai: 
Cut out all that nonsense! Straight with 
the report! 


Wang Sun Loh: 

(reads) Your humble servant is worried 
about the recent activities of Yueh. 
They’ve engaged a famous archer to teach 
the soldiers. . That man, whose name is 
Chen Yin (3% #) can hit a swaying willow 
branch a hundred paces away. They 
also found a girl from Nan Lin (i# 
Bix) who can manipulate the sword 
so well that she can handle and kill a 
hundred attackers without getting herself 
hurt. These two are working diligently 
to upgrade the standard of the Yueh 
army. And their Ta Fu Fan Li is in charge 
of training the navy. He works day and 
night like a mad man. They say they 
are doing all this for the defense against 
our common enemy the Kingdom of Chu, 
but your humble servant has his doubts. 


(While listening to the report, King Fu 
Chai’s face turns red with anger and the 
color darkens increasingly) 


King Fu Chai: 
(Standing up, he stamps his feet, then 
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takes a sword from the wall and with one 
might stroke he cuts a teapoy into half 
as he thunders with curse) That damned 
stool eater Kou Chien and that damned 
pale face horse dung picker Fan Li. 
I’m going to chop their heads off the way 
‘I cut this. teapoy! (to Tze Kung) Pm 
afraid I have to decline your request. 
I must fight Yueh first. 


(As the King is making such a din on 


stage, offstage on the loggia a heavy thud’ 


is heard, then followed by footsteps 
scurrying about. Apparently those 
footsteps produce pleasant musical notes. 
Before long people on stage begin to be 
aware of the strange melody.) 


Crown Prince: 
Something’s happening on the loggia. 


King Fu Chai: 
What’s going on there? 
(Hsuan Po appears at the moon gate.) 


Hsuan Po: 
(kneeling down, with a quiver in her 
voice) Lady Shih...... 


King Fu Chai: . 
(greatly concerned) What happened to 
her? 


Hsuan Po: 
She has finted. 


(The King is about to mush out to the 
loggia but upon seeing Tze Kung, he stops 
short.) 


Tze Kung: 

(bowing to the King) Your Majesty, I 
offer my service to go to see King Kou 
Chien of Yueh and ask him to send 
troops to join your expeditionary force 


against Chi. If he refuses, then you've a 
reason to fight Yueh. If he agrees, you’ll 
know that he is still loyal to you. 


King Fu Chai: 
(eager to get rid of him) That’s a good 
idea. You go ahead and do it. 


(The King) runs to the loggia, followed 
by a few maids coming out from the 
chamber and the musical notes become 
louder and their tempo faster.) 


Crown Prince: 

(bows to Tze Kung and Pop Pei and the 
two bow back) I beg to leave now. 
(exits Crown Prince) 


Tze Kung: 

(to Po Pei) Your Honor, (pointing at 
the loggia) Is that the famous “Loggia 
of Musical Steps”? ( %4 igi) 


Po Pei: 
(nodding his head) That’s right. 


Tze Kung: 
Are there any muscial instruments under- 
neath the floor? 


Po Pei: 

(laughs) Oh, no. There are huge urns 
of varied sizes and thickness underneath 
the floor and above each urn there is a 
thin strip of copper plate with one end 
attached to the floor and the other 
barely touching the rim of the urn. So 
when people walking on the loggia their 
footsteps press down the floor and in 
turn the copper strips would knock 
against the rims of the urns to produce 
the musical notes. 


Tze Kung: 
(shaking his head) Marvellous! 
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(Exit Po Pei and Tze Kung) 


(Re-enters the King followed by some 
maids carrying in Hsi Shih.) 


King Fu Chai: 
Let her lie on the divan. 


(The maids gently put Hsi Shih on the 
divan) 


King Fu Chai: 

(kneels down beside the divan and holds 
her right hand in both of his) Oh, her 
hand is icy cold! Get the Imperial 
Physician at once! 


(A maid scurries off the stage.) 


King Fu Chai: 

Who was with her when she fainted? 
Hsuan Po: 

(kneels down) [ve been with her the 


whole morning. We went out to the 
pond to have her hair combed. As Your 
Majesty knows, she doesn’t like bronze 
mirrors...... When we came back, we 
were told that Your Majesty was granting 
an audience to a foreign guest, so we 
stayed on the loggia and waited. It’s 
quite chilly and she has only a thin 
negligee on. She was already feeling a 
bit sick so when she heard Your Majesty 
stamping and yelling, her face turned 
ashy white and fainted. 


King Fu Chai: 
Get out, all of you, leave us alone! 


(Retreat Hsuan Po and all maids to the 
chamber.) 


King Fu Chai: 
(touching Hsi Shih’s cheek with his own) 


‘beloved can still be seen. 


My heart and liver, my very life, my 
most precious, please don’t die and leave 
I promise I'll never scare you 
again..... So long as you are with me, 
there will be no war between Wu and 
Yueh..... (shaking her slightly) Can 
you hear me? ..... Please wake up! 
ee (sobs) [love youso...... 


(A thin veil slowly descends on the stage. 
The tender caress of the King to his 
But as light 
gradually dims, the view of the hall is 
obliterated.) 


(Offstage someone sings: 

“Laden with restrained tears 
And hopeless yearns 

The aching heart 
Throbs ever with fears 

Lest someone its secrets learns” ) 


INTERLUDE 


This short interlude takes place in the 
outskirt of Kwai Chi, (@f@), capital of 
Yueh. The proscenium opening is again 
used. 


Tze Kung appears followed by King Kou 
Chien of Yueh. 


Tze Kung: 

(turning round to face Kou Chien, 
bowing) Your Majesty, I must beg to 
leave now. It’s very gracious of you to 
accompany me thus far. Pm just a 
commoner and you’ve been treating me 
like a royalty. I studied under my teacher 
for almost thirty years and followed him 
on all his lecture tours through fourteen 
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states, yet we have never received so much 
courtesy and attention as I’ve received in 
your country in the past two days. 
PH report to my teacher, who is still 
in the Kingdom of Wei, about my visits 
to the three countries, first to Chi, then 
to Wu and finally to your great country, 
Yueh. I hope Your Majesty would keep 
your promise and send troops to join 
Wu’s expeditionary force. My teacher 
is anxiously waiting for the withdrawal of 
the Chi troops from Lu’s border so he 
can go back to his homeland. 


King Kou Chien: 

(bowing back) Please rest assured that 
PH send my soldiers right away and on 
the fastest horses to join Wu’s expedi- 
tionary force .... (a pause) It’s a pity 
that you cannot stay longer so that our 
country can be benefited by your advice. 
I’ve here a few humble gifts for you: 
a hundred Yi of gold (one Yi ($ ) is about 
20 ounces), a good horse and a sharp 
sword. I hope you would be good enough 
to accept them. 


(Three pages come on stage with th 
gifts) . 


Tze Kung: 

Thank you, Your Majesty, for your 
generosity, but I cannot accept them. 
My teacher often says that if you haven’t 
done anything beneficial to a person, 
you should not accept any remuneration 
from him. Pm alredy deeply indebted 
to Your Majesty for your kindness. 
Please forgive me for not being able to 
accept your valuable gifts. (bowing again) 


King Kou Chien: 

Do as you wish. (with a sweep of his 
sleeve he dismisses the pages. (Exit pages) 
Then, may I walk with you a few hundred 
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steps more just to absorb a little more 
of your wisdom and knowledge. 


Tze Kung: 

(greatly moved by his sincerity) (bows 
again) Tze Kung, the humble disciple 
of Confucius, wishes to pour out his 
heart for the honor Your Majesty has 
bestowed on ihim. Thus he is obliged 
to tell Your Majesty, without any reserva- 
tions, what he has seen and detected in 
Wu and this information may someday 
prove to be useful to Your Majesty. 


(Note: In ancient China, when talking 
about something serious, the speaker 
likes to refer himself as a third person) 


(King Kou Chien quickly kneels down 
and the surprised Tze Kung helps him 
to get up on his feet.) 


Tze Kung: 

Your Majesty, in order to save you more 
steps, I’m going to say my piece here. 
First of all, I hope you would be very 
discreet in what you say and what you do 
here, because they'll be reported to King 
Fu Chai in minute details. (The King 
nods) (a pause) When I was in Wu, I 
had a close observation of the King of Wu. 
I discovered that he is a frivolous person 
and lacks graciousness. He is vain and 
power-hungry. He has a good statesman 
and general in Wu Tze Hsu, yet he cannot. 
use him, but trusts instead soméone 
avaricious and short-sighted, that’s his 
Senior Minister Po Pei. During my short 
audience with King Fu Chai, Po Pei 
utilized every chance he could get to 
traduce the old general and the old 
general didn’t try to hide his dislike for 
the Senior Minister either. One day the 
two will have a head-on clash. One of 
them will suffer defeat and may die. 
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If the loser is the Senior Minister, Wu will 
still stay in power, but if the loser is the 
old general, Wu will soon collapse. Then 
your honorable country will have a 
chance to regain its past prestige. 


(Having said his piece, Tze Kung bows 
to Kou Chien, turns round, and briskly 
walks off the stage. Kou Chien bows 
back, then tips his toes and cranes his 
neck long after Tze Kung disappears from 
the stage. Exits King Kou Chien.) 


King Kou Chien: 

(offstage) Ta Fu Wen Chung, please take 
three thousand of our best soldiers to 
Wu to join their expeditionary force 
against Chi. Take the good horses and 
sharpest swords. You have to be there in 
five days. 


END OF INTERLUDE 


The stage is quiet for a moment, then rays 
of light shine through the moon-shaped 
gate and lit up the dark hall of Kwan Wah 
Palace. The thin veil is slowly drawn aside. 
The scene is just the same as it has been 
before the interlude. King Fu Chai still 
kneels beside sick Hsi Shih, caressing her.) 


Hsi Shih: 
(slowly waking up) Oh, Your Majesty.... 


King Fu Chai: 
Thank Heaven, your fever is gone now. 


Hsi Shih: 
(gratefully) Your Majesty, all these days 
when I was delirious with fever and chills 


I knew you were by my bedside all the 
time, but I was too weak to say anything. 
Your Majesty, you’ve been so kind to 
me. How can I ever repay you! 


(Some commotion is heard offstage. A 
guard comes in from the courtyard.) 


Guard: 

(kneels. down before the King) Your 
Majesty, Yueh’s troops are already march- 
ing into our capital. 


Hsi Shih: 
(scared, sits up abruptly) What? What? 
Are they coming to invade us? 


King Fu Chai: | 

(laughs) Ha....ha...No, my precious, 
they are sent by the King of Yueh to join 
our expeditionary force to fight against 
Chi. I’m glad to hear that you refer to 
troops from your own country as ‘they.’ 
(holding Hsi Shih in his arms) My heart 
and liver, you are now a real subjest of 
Wu. I’m proud to have you with us. 


(After the excitement, Hsi Shih heaves 
a sigh of relief and lies down again.) 


King Fu Chai: 

Gumps up) I’m so glad Kou Chien has 
kept his promise. Now I must get our 
own expeditionary force ready. Chi’s 
troops have already been at the border 
of Lu for fourteen days. We can’t wait 
any longer. (To Hsi Shih) I have to leave 
you now. 


Hsi Shih: 
(weakly) Please don’t worry about me. 
PU be alright. 


(Exits King Fu Chai. After a short while, 
in rush Hsuan Po, Yi Kwang and several 
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other Yueh girls from the courtyard.) 
(All girls run toward Hsi Shih.) 

Yi Kwang: 


(excitedly) Our troops are here! 
are marching into the city now! 


They 


- Hsuan Po: 
I heard that they were coming but I didn’t 
know they could come so soon! 


Another girl: 

They look splendid! Lady Shih, Pll help 
you up to go out to the loggia, where you 
can see them coming in. 


(Hsi Shih struggles to get up, all girls 
help her. Hsi Shih puts her arms on the 
shoulders of two girls, one on the right 
and the other on the left, walks slowly 
out to the loggia.) 


(The girls stand’on the loggia waving to 
the soldiers offstage.) 


(Meanwhile, a young eunuch walks in 
quietly from the courtyard.) 


Eunuch: 
(goes near the moon-shaped door and 
calls) Yi Kwang! Yi Kwang! 


(Yi Kwang comes in from the loggia.) 


Yi Kwang: 
Oh, it’s you! Do you have a message for 
me? 


Eunuch: 


Yes, there is a message from Ta Fu Wen 
Chung. 


Yi Kwang: 
Let me have it. 
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Eunuch: 
It’s verbal one. Listen carefully: 


“We heard that Lady Shih is seriously 
ill and she often has severe heart at- 
tacks. Here is the remedy — just tell 
her that Fan Li Ta Fu is now married 
and has already ason. This information 
will cure her.” 


Yi Kwang: 

(shaking her head) That’s a strange kind 
of medicine! (then smiling with com- 
prehension) But it might work! 


CURTAIN 


END OF ACT THREE 


ACT FOUR 
THE OBSESSED 
Prelude to Act Four 


Place: 
At the outskirt of Koo Soo (##), the 
capital of Wu. 


Time: 

484 B.C. the 13th year of King Fu Chai 
of Wu and the 14th year of King Kou 
Chien of Yueh. 


Staging Setting: 
Again the proecenium opening is used. 
No stage setting is necessary except 
putting a few rocks to cover the foot 
of the curtain. 
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Voice of a town crier and the loud bang- 
ing of his gong offstage: 


GREAT NEWS! WE CONQUERED CHI! 
porns WE CONQUERED CHI! WE 


WAR! 


Sounds of several town criers and their 
gongs join the din: 

OUR SOLDIERS ARE COMING BACK 
VICTORIOUS! THEY ARE APPROACH- 
ING OUR NORTHERN GATE! COME 
OUT! COME OUT! COME OUT! 
EVERYBODY! EVERYBODY! EVERY- 
BODY! COME OUT AND GIVE 
CHEERS TO OUR GREAT KING, 
OUR BRAVE GENERALS AND OUR 
VALIANT BOYS! 


(Waves of ovations are heard offstage as 
the sound of the town criers and their 
gongs gradually fade.) 


(A very feeble old couple walks slowly 
on stage.) 


Olid woman: 
We come too late. The town criers have 
already gone! l 


Old man: 
I heard something about our victory over 
Chi. 


Old woman: 
That’s good, then our two grandsons can 
come back. Oh, how I miss them. 


Old man: 
I do pray so. 


Old woman: 
Why should people make wars? Ever 
since our son came of age, there have 


been WARS, WARS! He was drafted to 
fight Chu when he was twenty and 
drafted again twice in three years to fight 
Yueh. He didn’t come back the last time! 
His bones are still somewhere in the 
wilderness of Yueh .... unburied! (sobs) 
Now his sons were drafted! Oh, Heaven! 
Please bring them back safe ..... (The 
old woman cries so hard that she can’t 
support herself. She sits down on a piece 
of rock.) 


(The old man with tears streaming down 
his cheeks sits beside his wife.) 


(They are weeping silently. A girl enters, 
walking past the old couple without 
noticing their presence. She tips her 
toe and cranes her neck trying to see 
something far away.) 


Old woman: 

(stops crying, points to the girl) My old 
companion, that girl iss Nui Chao, the 
blacksmith’s daughter. Our Chiu Da 
wanted to marry her. Do you remember? 


Old man: , 

Of course. That conceited blacksmith 
thought we were too poor and refused. 
(sighs) Our wars benefited no one but the 
blacksmiths. They all become rich. 


Old woman: 
(sighs) If our son were still living...... 
(sobs) We wouldn't be so poor! 


(A soldier comes in from the opposite 
entrance carrying another soldier, ap- 
parently wounded, on his back.) 


Girl: 
(recognizing them) Oh, Chiu Da, Chiu 
BYNSs 460 


The Aching Heart 


Old couple: 
OUR GRANDSONS! 


(Chiu Erh gently puts down his brother. 
The fatter sits on the ground. The girl 
kneels down and embraces the wounded, 
while Chiu Erh and the old couple huddle 
together.) 


Girl: 
Oh, Chiu Da, you’ve lost a leg! 


Chiu Da: 

Lucky I came back alive. I could have 
been killed. A poisonous arrow pene- 
trated my leg. My comrade cut it off in 


time and burned the wound to stop the - 


bleeding. 


Old couple: 
Oh, our poor child! 
beside Chiu Da) 


(Both kneel down 


(The old couple caresses Chiu Da’s wound- 
ed leg and fresh tears appear on their 
cheeks.) 


Chiu Da: 

(unfastens a bag from his belt) Don’t 
cry, Yeh Yeh, Nai Nai, look what I have 
brought home! (he empties some of the 
contents of the bag on his palm) LOOK! 
PEARLS, JADES, CORALS 
WE ARE RICH! . 


.». © © ð ò w > A 


Chiu Erh: 

(cheerily) [ve things to show you too! 
(taking a bundle wrapped in a kerchief 
from his breast pocket, opening it and 
putting one piece in his grandma’s 
palm) Gold bullions! (lifting the bag up 
in the air) A FULL BAGFUL OF GOLD! 
AT LEAST A HUNDRED OUNCES! 


(At this moment, a blacksmith, the girl’s 
father, appears with a hammer in his 
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hand.) 


Blacksmith: | 
(upon seeing his daughter, yells) I had a 
hunch you’re out here, you shameless 
creature! You bring disgrace to our 
family! Running after that beggar again! 
(casting a contemptous look at Chiu Da 
and sneers) Hung! Now a crippled 
begger! That’s even worse! (dragging his 
daughter away from Chiu Da} Go home 
(lifting his hammer) or Pll kill you! 


Girl: 

(struggling) But..... but.... father... 
he is rich. (to Chiu Da) Show him the 
jewelry you’ve brought back. 


Chiu Da: 

(opening his palm and showing the 
jewelry) (taking a jade ring from the 
pile) This archer’s ring is for your thumb. 


Blacksmith: 

(takes it and examines it) (laughs) Ha.... 
ha.... I don’t know anything about jade 
but it surely looks pretty. 


Chiu Da: 

(taking a pair of earrings and giving them 
to the blacksmith) This pair of pearl 
earrings is for your wife. 


Blacksmith: 

(smiling from ear to ear, taking the 
earrings) Big like lotus seeds! And so 
shiny! Pm sure the old woman would 
like them. I'll show them to her right 
away. (rushes off stage) 


Old man: 
(shaking his head) See what money can 
do! 


(A crescendo of commotion offstage is 
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heard: horses gallopping and neighing; 
wooden wheels of chariots grinding the 
cobbled pavement mingled with the 
marching of the troops and the cheers 
of the people.) 


(A few guards come on stage. Upon 
seeing the two men in uniform, one walks 
up to Chiu Erh and seizes his collar and 
the other two try to pull Chiu Da up from 
the ground.) 


Guards: 
You are under arrest! 


Old couple and girl: 
(wailing) Why! 


Guards: 
For deserting the company. 


Chiu erh: 
We are formally discharged. 


One guard: 
That’s a lie. No soldier is discharged until 
after the victorious parade. 


Chiu erh: 
The wounded are not wanted .in the 
parade. 


One guard: 
How about you? You are not wounded. 


Chiu erh: 
But I have to carry my brother home. 


Guards: 
(Letting both of the brothers off) Alright, 
you may go now. (SHOUTING) CLEAR 


THE WAY! CLEAR THE WAY! THE 
KING IS COMING! THE KING IS 
COMING! 


(Chiu Erh quickly carries his brother on 


his back. The old couple, the brothers 
and the girl scurry off the stage.) 


(Enter Wu Tze Hsü and several other 
officials. Wu Tze Hsū is in his official 
garment of a premier. He looks less 
rigorous and more forbearing. The deep 
furrows on his face are now deeper and 
a shadow of sorrow clouds his eyes like 
cinder over fire balls. But his forcible 
presence is always with him.) 


(The guards upon seeing him quickly 
kneel down) 


Guards: 
May Your Highness live a thousand years! 


Wu Tze Hsū: 
(gestures to them to get up) We are here 
to welcome His Majesty the King. 


Guards: | 
(getting up) We shall report to His 
Majesty. 

(The guards bow and leave.) 


(Some attendants come on stage with a 
table, some wine pots and cups. They set 
the table in front of Wu Tze Hsu and 
the officials.) 


(Sounds of chariots, horses and men 
coming to a halt) 


Guards: 

(offstage) Your Majesty, His Highness 
the Premier and court officials are here 
to welcome you back. 


(Sounds of people dismounting and 
horses neighing offstage) 


(Enter King Fu Chai, Po Pei, Wang Sun 
Loh and several generalls in armors) 


The Aching Heart 


Wu Tze Hsti and court officials: 

(kneeling down) We are here to welcome 
Your Majesty back and to congratuladt 
Your Majesty for your conquest of Chi. 
May Your Mejesty live ten thousand 
years! 


King Fu Chai: 
(very pleased with himself) Thank you 
and please rise. 


(All get up.) 


(Wu Tze Hsti offers a cup of wine to the 
King. The King takes it and pours it on 
the ground.) 


King Fu Chai: 
(praying) Thank Heaven, Earth and 
my ancestors for protecting me and my 
troops and for helping us to conquer 
our enemies. 


(Wu Tze Hsti offers another cup of wine 
to the King and the King tosses it down.) 


King Fu Chai: 
(looking around) Where is my son? 


Wu Tze Hsu: 
His Highness is inspecting the troops 
guarding our border. 


King Fu Chai: 
Our border with Yueh? 


Wu Tze Hsii: 
Yes. 


King Fu Chai: 
Upon your suggestion? 


Wu Tze Hsti: 
I wanted fo go there myself but His 
Highness insisted on going for.me. No 
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doubt he took compassion of my.old age. 


King Fu Chai: 

(greatly displeased) Wu Tze Hsu, I don’t 
like the way you order my son around. 
I am greatly disappointed in not having 
him to welcome me back. I don’t know 
why you are still suspicious of Yueh. 
Didn’t Kou Chien send his troops to 
join our expeditionary force? In fact 
they are still with us. 


Wu Tze Hsil: 

That’s just one of his tricks to make you 
unwary! I can never trust that hypocrite 
with a mouth like a bird’s beak. 


King Fu Chai: 

I’ve no doubt of Kou Chien’s loyalty to 
me. When I -was very sick he bent as low 
as tasting my stool to find out whether I 
could get well or not. When I was 
suffering froma big carbuncle on my back, 
he sucked the pus out with his mouth. 
No one in my own country would have 
done that for me, not even my own son. 


Wu Tze Hsi: 

The lower the servility, the higher the 
treachery. All sycophants know the art 
of flattery. If you like human meat, he’d 
cook. his own son to please you. Kou 
Chien did all that to win his repatriation. 


King Fu Chai: 

(trying hard to hold his temper) But after 
he went back he still has me in ‘his heart. 
When he found the best timber, he didn’t 
use it to build his own palace, he sent it 
to me. When he found the most beautiful 
woman, he didn’t keep her in his own 
harem, he sent hertome.... 


Wu Tze Hsil: . 
(Stamping his feet and beating his chest 
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in anger) Your Majesty, history is a 
mirror for you to find your own faults. 
And you do not have to look far for 
them. Chieh got Mai Hsi, Chou got Da 
Chi, got Pao Sze. Those girls caused 
the downfall of Hsia, Shang and West 
Chou. Chieh built Ling Tai and Chou 
built Lu Tai. Thus their coffers went 
empty. Your Majesty took Hsi Shih and 
you seldom attend the morning court. 
You built Koo Soo Terrace and Kwan 
Wah Palace and squeezed our farmers 
and fishermen dry with heavy duties... .. 


King Fu Chai: 
(livid with anger) So you think I am a 
tyrant like Chieh and Chou! (narrowing 
his eyes) I’ve been taking your abuses 
and humiliations long enough! Don’t 
you think you are perfect either. I sent 
you to Chi to persuade them not to fight 
Lu and to withdraw their troops from 
Lu’s border. You FAILED your mission. 
We had no choice but to wage this war. 
I asked you to go with me to fight Chi, 
you REFUSED. You predicted that 
Yueh won’t send its soldiers to help us 
but Yueh did. You predicted that we’d 
lose the war but we won...... 


(Wu Tze_Hsii is about to say something 
in his own defense but is stopped by Po 
Pei) 


Po Pei: 

(to Wu Tze Hsu) Your Honor, can’t you 
see that His Majesty is greatly fatigued 
by the heavy battles and the long journey 
home. Don’t irritate him any more. 


Wu Tze Hsi: 
(venting his anger on Po Pei) Po Pei, 
you are nothing but a sycophant and a 
dirty swine! 


(Wu Tze Hst stormed out without salut- 
int the King.) 


Po Pei: 
(sneering) It’s high time our premier 
learns some ettiquette. 


King Fu Chai: 

(in uncontrollable fury) Po Pei, I think 
Wu Tze Hsū is getting too senile. From 
now on you'll be the premier. 


Po Pei: 
(overjoyed, kneeling down) Thank you, 
Your Majesty. 


King Fu Chai: 

Rise! Mr. Premier! 

Po Pei: 

(getting up) Your Majesty, the citizens 
of Koo Soo are eagerly waiting for Your 
Mejesty’s triumphant entry into the city. 


(Exit the King, and the generals followed 
by officials and attendants.) 


END OF PRELUDE TO 


ACT FOUR 


ACT FOUR 
THE OBSESSED 
Place: 


Kwang Wah Palace in the City of Koo 
Soo, the capital of Wu. 
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Time: 

483 B.C. The 15th year of King Kou 
Chien of Yueh and the 14th year of 
King Fu Chai of Wu. 


Stage Setting: 

Same as in Act Three. Add only an 
alcove in the right-hand wall with pearl 
ornaments in it and a huge coral tree at 
the corner of upstage right. An altar 
table is placed in front of the alcove and 
on it a large jade incense burner, two big 
jade plates with fruits on them and 
several coral figurines. Colorful raw 
silk curtains are on the windows and 
doors. King Fu Chai appears at the 
door of the chamber in his house gown. 
It is close to noontime. He has just had 
a nap and is still yawning. He walks 
slowly to the hall and sits on the divan. 
A few eunuches.come in and stand beside 
the divan. A maid comes in with a cup 
of tea and puts it on the teapoy nearest 
the divan. 


King Fu Chai: 

(looking very gloomy, deep in thought) 
(talking to himself) It’s so strange. 
(shaking his head) I can’t explain it. 
I must get a soothsayer. 


(Enters Hsi Shih) 


Hsi Shih: 
(curtsies to the King) Your Majesty. 


King Fu Chai: 
(smiling fondly) Come here and sit beside 
me. 


Hsi Shih: 
(sitting beside the King) Your Majesty 
had a very long nap after breakfast. 


King Fu Chai: 


(looking gloomy again) I had a very 
strange dream. I don’t know whether it’s 
a good omen or not. 


Hsi Shih: 
Why don’t you get a soothsayer? 


King Fu Chai: 
I thought of that, too. 
afraid to do that. 


But lm a bit 


Hsi Shih: 
Why? 


King Fu Chai: 

He may predict something bad. You 
know, we have decided to attack Chi 
again to punish them for not sending us 
the tributes they promised. If the soldiers 
know that I had an ominous dream, 
it would affect their morale. 


Hsi Shih: 
Then, why don’t Your Majesty just forget 
about it? 


King Fu Chai: 

I can’t. It’s so very strange. It’s so 
queer! It still gives me the gooseflesh 
when I think of it. 

Hsi Shih: 


Do you think it would make you feel 
better if you tell someone about it? 


(Before the King has time to answer, in 
comes a eunuch. He quickly kneels down 
before the King.) 


Eunuch: 
Your Majesty, Ta Fu Wang Sun Loh is 
here with a report from General Wang 
Sun Zi, our Inspector to the Kingdom 
of Yueh. 
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King Fu Chai: 
Send him in. 


(exits Eunuch.) 


Hsi Shih: 
Your Majesty, may I go inside? 


(King Fu Chai nods. Hsi Shih curtsies 
and retreats into the chamber.) 


(Enters Wang Sun Loh.) 


Wang Sun Loh: 
(kneels before the King) May Your 
Majesty live ten thousand years. 


King Fu Chai: 
Please rise. I heard that your brother 
has sent me a report. 


Wang Sun Loh: 
‘(taking out some stringed bamboo slabs) 
Your humble....... 


King Fu Chai: 
Don’t bother reading it. 
what’s all about. 


Just tell me 


Wang Sun Loh: 

Yes, Your Majesty. My broter reports 
that Fan Li is having a lot of war boats 
built and he trains not only soldiers 
who can fight on boats but frogmen, 
those who can walk under water. He also 
supervises the building of a long wall 
all along the border of their kingdom. 
When my brother asked Fan Li why he 
builds the wall, Fan Li said it’s built 
to prevent the barbarians from the south 
to raid and loot their people’s crops 
and property and to be prepared against 
any surprise attackes from our common 
enemy the Kingdom of Chu ..... (dis- 
covering that the king is only half listen- 


ing) Your Majesty, is there something 
serious on your mind? 


King Fu Chai: 
Have you finished your report? 


Wang Sun Loh: 
Almost. 


King Fu Chai: 
Then finish it first. 


Wang Sun Loh: 

Fan Li also pointed out that he has 
deliberately left a gap in the wall facing 
northwest to show that Yueh does not 
want to defend themselves against us. 


- King Fu Chai: 


Is that all? 


Wang Sun Loh: 
Yes. 


King Fu Chai: | 

Now I want to tell you something that 
bothers me. I have just had a very strange 
dream. 


Wang Sun Loh: 
Pm afraid I know nothing about sooth- 
saying. 


King Fu Chai: 
I just want to get it off my chest. I only 
want you to listen. 


Wang Sun Loh: 
Yes, Your Majesty. 


King Fu Chai: 

This morning after breakfast I suddenly 
felt very drowsy, so I took a nap. I 
dreamt that I went to Chang Ming Palace 
and saw something cooking in two tripots. 


The Aching Heart 


The fire was burning but there was no 
steam. Then I saw two black dogs, one 


barked toward the north and the other ` 


barked toward the south. I saw knives 
sticking in our palace’s walls and water 
flooding my courtroom. [ heard drums 
beating in the back chamber. Coming 


out, I saw a Phoenix Tree lying on the 


ground. 


Wang Sun Loh: 

I know of a wiseman. He is the brother 
of a friend of mine. His name is Kun Sun 
Sheng (ARS). He is widely read and 
knows matters about gods and spirits. 
May I send for him to explain your 
dream. 


King Fu Chai: 

I hesitate very much in getting a sooth- 
sayer. You know how an ill omen would 
affect the morale of the army. But if 
J don’t have my queer dream explained, 
it would burst my chest. . 


Wang Sun Loh: 
Pll do it very discreetly, not letting 
any body know. 


King Fu Chai: 
It’s impossible to keep a secret in my 
court. 


Wang Sun Loh: 

Ah, that’s the other thing I would like to 
call Your Majesty’s attention to. Your 
Majesty may have a spy very close to 
you. It seems that whatever Your Majesty 
says or does the King of Yueh would get 
wind of it in a short time. 


King Fu Chai: 

Are you insinuating that Hsi Shih is a spy? 
(laughs) She'll be the last one to be a 
spy. In the first place, she is illiterate. 
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She barely knows how to write her 
surname Shih. You know, people call 
her Hsi Shih because she is the prettiest 
in the village of the Shihs west of the 
river. Besides, she doesn’t care a whit 
about politics and she is very ignorant 
and has no common sense. If you ask 
her where is her own country, I bet she 
can’t even give you an answer. (laughs) 
Imagine Hsi Shih as aspy..... ha..... 
ha.... haha. 


(A eunuch comes in.) 


Eunuch: 

(kneels down) Your Majesty, Premier 
Po Pei and his retainer Feng Ton (#8) 
wish to see Your Majesty. 


King Fu €hai: 
Ask them to come in. 


Wang Sun Loh: 
Your Majesty, may I go now? 


King Fu Chai: 
Yes, you may. 


(Wang Sun Loh bows and is about to 
leave.) 


King Fu Chai: 


Wait, you go and find that ... what’s 


his name? The soothsayer you have 
mentioned. 
Wang Sun Loh: 


His name is Kun Sun Sheng, Your Majesty. 


King Fu Chai: 
Oh, yes, Kun Sun Sheng. Ask him to 
come here at once. 


Wang Sun Loh: 
Yes, Your Majesty, Pll go and find him 
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right away. (bows again and goes to the 
exit. He encounters Po Pei face to face. 


The two exchange a cool salute and then - 


each goes his own way. Exits Wang Sun 
Loh.) 


(Enter Po Pei and Feng Ton) 
(Po Pei and Feng Ton both kneel down.) 


Po Pei: 
Your Majesty, this is my friend Feng Ton. 


King Fu Chai: 
Feng Ton, I’ve heard so much about your 
already. Please get up, both of you. 


(Both get up.) 


King Fu Chai: 
I was told that you have the longest ears 
and the keenest eyes in the country. 


Feng Ton: 

I am over praised, Your Majesty. But 
I do admit I have a way to extract in- 
formation from people. 


King Fu Chai: . 

Now tell me, who are those people 
criticising me for planning to invade Chi 
again? 


Feng Ton: 
The most vociferous is... . (hesitates)... 


King Fu Chai: 
(impatiently) Out with it! 


Feng Ton: 

(kneels down again) (with tears in his 
eyes) If I name the person and Your 
Mejesty punishes him, then I do not have 
anything to worry. If not, PH be just as 


good as dead. 


King Fu Chai: 
I promise [ll listen to you and punish 
him. 


Feng Ton: 
(gets up) He is none other than the most 
renowned general Wu Tze Hst. 


King Fu Chai: 

(enraged) I knew it must be him. Now 
tell me what he said ..... every word of 
it! 

Feng Ton: 


First of all, I must tell Your Majesty that 
he always, compares Your Majesty with 
the most notorious tyrants in history: 
Emperor Chieh of the Hsia Dynasty 
(32%) Emperor Chou of the Yin Dynasty 
(Re) and Emperor Yiu of West Chou 
(AEE). 


King Fu Chai: 
He said that in front of my face, too. 


Feng Ton: 

(with a worried look on his face) But he 
said something much more provocative 
this time. 


King Fu Chai: 
Say it. 


Feng Ton: 

He said Your Majesty is plotting to have 
him killed. He said Your Majesty wanted 
to borrow the King of Chi’s hand to get 
rid of him when you sent him to Chi 
before we attacked them. That having 
failed, you are now going to try some 
other schemes. His friend Pei Li G #8) 
advised him to run away. l 
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King Fu Chai: 
(already livid with anger, coldly) Then 
why didn’t he? 


Feng Ton: 

He said he has been living in Wu for 37 
years and has adopted this country as 
his own and he was grateful to the late 
King for avenging the killing of his father 
and brother by waging war on Chu. Now 
that he is old, he does not want to bea 
fugitive again. 


Po Pei: 

I hope he hasn’t forgotten that he begged 
in the streets of Koo Soo for 30 days 
before Prince Kwang (A+3¢), our late 
King, picked him up. 


King Fu Chai: 
(to Feng Ton). How come you know what 
Wu Tze Hsti talked in private? 


Feng Ton: 
I bribed a servant of Wu Tze Hst. 


King Fu Chai: 
Did you bribe him with lots of gold? 


Feng Ton: 
Yes, every time he tells me something, I 
would pay him from 5 to 20 taels of gold. 


King Fu Chai: 
(suspicious) You are just a retainer. 
Where did you get all the gold from? 


Feng Ton: 
(blushing) From...... 


King Fu Chait: 
(sternly) From whom? 


Po Pei: 
(calmly) Your Majesty, from me. Your 


Majesty, in order to get all the informa- 
tion you want, I have to spend some gold. 


King Fu Chai: 

But it seemed that you’ve been con- 
centrating your investigation on only 
one person. 


Po Pei: 

(still very composed) Wu Tze Hsu is the 
most powerful person in Wu. Your 
Majesty, he has the capability of making 
or breaking a king. 


King Fu Chai: 
Are you insinuating that Wu Tze Hsu may 
start a mutiny? 


Po Pei: 

(with an assertive and precise tone, word 
by word) Your Majesty could not have 
forgotten that it was Wu Tze Hsi who 
sent Chuan Chu (#2) to assassinate 
King Liao (=f) and Yau Li (2%) to 
assassinate Prince Ching Chi (2 & ). 


King Fu Chai: 
He did it for my father. 


Po Pei: 

Wu Tze Hsti has insubordinate and. dis- 
loyal bones in his body: He whipped 
the corpse of King Ping of Chu until 
his flesh and bones scattered all over and 
to humiliate the present King Chao of 
Chu he took his mother as his wife. 


King Fu Chai: 
I would do the same if someone, for no 
reason at all, killed my father and brother. 


Po Pei: 

(a little oe The way Wu Tze Hsit 
taiked to you and the way he treats you, 
Your Majesty, as if you were just an 
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ignorant minor, not the sovereign of a 
nation. 


King Fu Chai: 
(sensing the provocative intention of Po 
Pei) Po Pei, I know you and Wu Tze Hsu 
are at great odds but you shouldn’t vent 
your private grudge by alleging that he 
is disloyal to me. You know, after all, 
he was the one who persuaded my father 
to choose me as his successor. I was not 
my father’s favorite. After Crown Prince 
Po (K+) died, I was the last one to 
be considered ..... . (a pause) I still feel 
grateful to him for that. Besides, he is 
well known among all the feudal lords 
as the most capable general. Don’t try 
to make me do something to min my 
reputation. You two may go now. I’m 
a little tired. 


(Po Pei looks disturbed but he says 
nothing. He and Feng Ton bow to the 
King and start to walk out, but as he 
reaches the door leading to the courtyard, 
he stops.) 


Po Pei: 

(aside) If I leave like this, Pll be ruined. 
(between his teeth) It’s either he or I, 
we can’t share the same sky and sun. 
(turning around and bowing to the king) 
Your Majesty, there is one thing more 
I want to say to Your Majesty. After that 
I promise [ll never mention Wu Tze Hsu 
in front of you again. 


King Fu Chai: 
Go ahead. 


(Po Pei walks closer to the King while 
Feng Ton remains standing near the 
door.) 


Po Pei: 


(confidentially) Your Majesty, do you 
know what Wu Tze Hsu did when you 
sent him as envoy to Chi last year? 


King Fu Chai: 
What did he do? 


Po Pei: 

He entrusted his son Wu Fung (7 # ) to 
Chi’s official Pao Mu (i) and even 
changed his son’s surname to Wang Sun 
(£8). Don’t you think it’s a strong 
evidence of treason to entrust his only 
son to the official of an enemy country, 
especially on the eve of a war between 
the two kingdoms? 


King Fu Chai: 
(greatly perturbed) Is that true? How 
come I didn’t hear about it earlier? 


Po Pei: P 

(with a wry smile) There are a lot of 
things Your Majesty do not know. Who 
would dare to tell on the most powerful 
general? I am the only one who is willing 
to risk my life to let Your Majesty know 
before it’s too late. 


King Fu Chai: 

(jumping up from the divan, taking a 
sword from the wall and giving the sword 
to Feng Ton) Take this sword and give 
it to Wu Tze Hsii. Tell him that Ido not 
want a general in my court who is friendly 
to my enemies. 


(With a wave of his sleeve, the King 
dismisses both Po Pei and Feng Ton. The 
two bow and leave.) 


(A eunuch comes in) 


Eunuch: 
(kneels down) Ta Fu Wang Sun Loh and 
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a soothsayer named Kung Sun Sheng are 
here. 


King Fu Chai: 
Send them in. 


(Exits the pene 


(Enter Wang Sun Loh and Kung Sun 
Sheng. Both kneel down.) 


King Fu Chai: 

Rise and be seated. 

(The two get-up and wait till the King 
sits down on the divan, then sit down 
themselves.) 


King Fu Chai: l 
You must be Kung Sun Sheng. 


. King Sun Sheng: 
Yes, Your Majesty. 


King Fu Chai: 
Did Wang Sun Loh tell you dion my 
dream? 


Kung Sun Sheng: 
Yes, Your Majesty. 


King Fu Chai: 
Then, explain it! 


(Kung Sun Sheng hesitates for a while.) 


King Fu Chai: 

Pm a very broad-minded person. If it’s 
good, tell me so. If it’s bad, let me have 
the truth and don’t try to flatter me, 
or keep things from me. 


Kung Sun Shen: 

(stands up and bows) By the order of 
Your Majesty, I shall speak the truth. 
Maybe it would help prevent . Your 
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Majesty from committing a horribly 
dangerous mistake. (a pause) Your 
Majesty dreamt that you went to Chang 
Ming Palace. 


King Fu Chai: 
Yes. - 


Kung Sun Sheng: 

The name of the palace, Chang Ming, 
means Your Majesty will be defeated and 
run hurriedly with fear in your heart. 


King Fu Chai: 

(with a long face) Alright, then what’s 
your interpretation of seeing two cooking 
pots with fire burning but no steam 
coming out? 


Kung Sun Sheng: 
It means Your Majesty will be eating some 
raw food. 


King Fu Chai: 

(displeased) I don’t think PI be so 
hungry as to eat things raw. Now, go on 
and explain the rest of my dream. 


Kung Sun Sheng: 

The two black dogs also indicate some- 
thing ominous. Black color is Yin and 
white is Yang. Yang represents life and 
Yin represents death. Your Majesty 
saw knives sticking in our palace walls. 
It indicates Your Majesty’s ancestors’ 
temples will be invaded by soldiers of 
Yueh. And water flooding the courtroom 
means the court is devoid of people. 
Drums are not a musical instrument to be 
played in the chamber unless the house is 
in mourning. The wood of Phoenix Trees 
has no other use but making figures for 
burial with the dead. 


(The King’s face is livid with anger. Wang 
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_ Sun Loh is also frightened by the boldness 
of Kun Sun Sheng. He kneels down and 
takes off his official hat and knocks his 
head on the ground.) 


King Fu Chai: 

(angry beyond control, stands up and 
slaps Kung Sun Sheng) (to the eunuchs) 
Take him out and club him to death. (to 
Kung Sun Sheng) (with sarcasm) I bet 
you didn’t predict that you’ll meet your 
own death today. 


Kun Sun Sheng: 

(Unruffled) Your Majesty, before I came 
here I knew if I spoke the truth I would 
lose my life and I told my wife to be 
prepared for the worst. Ta Fu Wang 
Sun Loh will bear witness for me. (a 
pause) Your Majesty, there is one way of 
avoiding the bad luck. That is, don’t 
wage any war now. If Your Majesty is 
determind to fight Chi, send a general 
to lead the army. Don’t go yourself. 


King Fu Chai: 

You are just a lackey of Wu Tze Hsti, 
trying to discourage me from making 
another war against Chi. I know you’d 
use the interpretation of my dream to 
spread rumors to disturb the morale of 
my soldiers. I have to kill you to stop 


your wagging tongue. 
(Enter some guards) 


King Fu Chai: 
(to the guards) Push him out and club 
him to death! 


(The guards take Kun Sun Sheng out.) 
King Fu Chai: 


(very incensed, to Wang Sun Loh who is 
still kneeling on the ground) Get up, 


Wang Sun Loh, it’s not your fault. 
(Wang Sun Loh ees up) 


King Fu Chai: 

Pm sorry but it has is be done to nip 
the weird saying in the bud before it leaks 
out. I want you to issue an order for me: 


“Anyone who opposes the invasion of 
Chi will be executed.” 


(Wang Sun Loh, with a grave look on his 
face, bows and is about to leave.) 


King Fu Chai: 

(noticing that no response coming from 
Wang Sun Loh, repeats his instruction) 
I want my order to be issued right away — 
“Death to those who oppose the war!” 


Wang Sun Loh: 
(bows again, reluctantly) Yes, 
Majesty. 


Your 


(Exits Wang Sun Loh) 


King Fu Chai: 
(stamping his feet) Oh, I feel so frus- 
trated. 


(The king retreats to his chamber. His 
suite follows) 


(In come two eunuchs with a frightened 
look on their faces. .Seeing that the King 
has retired, they begin to talk to each 
other.) 


Eunuch One: 

We’d better not tell it to His Majesty. He 
might think we are spreading spooky 
sayings. 


Eunuch Two: 
You are right. Let’s go. 
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(The two are about to leave. In comes 
the King.) 


King Fu Chai: 
(loudly) What’s the conspiracy? Are you 
two plotting something? . 


(The two eunuchs quickly kneel down 
and knock their heads on the ground.) 


Eunuch One: 

Your Majesty, we are here to report to 
you what we saw and heard at Kung Sun 
Sheng’s execution. 


King Fu Chai: 
Tell me about it. 


Funuch One: 
When Strong Man Shih Fan (4A) hit 
Kung Sun Sheng’s head with his iron 


hammer, Kung Sun’s head split and 
turned into two heads! 
King Fu Chai: 


(a little perturbed, then tries to compose 
himself) That’s his last trick. Did he die? 


Eunuch One: 
Yes, he died. 


King Fu Chai: 

(laughs hysterically) Dead men cannot 
play any more tricks. Did he say some- 
thing? 


Eunuch One: 

Yes, he asked us not to bury him but 
throw his body on a high mountain. His 
body may die but his voice will live on. 


King Fu Chai: 

(shudders, then quickly recovers himself) 
Throw his body on Hsu Mountain (# Uy 
Let wolves and wild dogs consume his 
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flesh, prairie fires burn his bones and 
winds blow away his ashes. PH see how 
he can wag his loquacious tongue again. 
(to the two eunuchs still shaking with 
fear) Go and carry out my order. 


(The two eunuchs knock their heads on 
the ground three times, then get up and 
leave. The King paves the floor with a 
worried look on his face. Crown Prince 
You rushes in.) 


Crown Prince You: 

(still out of breath) My Royal Father, 
forgive me for coming in unannounced. 
[ve just seen something so eerie that 
made my hair stand on end. 


King Fu Chai: 
What is it? 


Crown Prince You: 
A dead man with two heads! 


King Fu Chai: 
That’s Kun Sun Sheng, the sorcerer. That 
was the last witchcraft he played. He 
wanted to start some weird rumors to 
disturb the morale of my soldiers, so I 
had him killed. 


Crown Prince You: 
My Royal Father, you did the right thing. 
I too hate sorcery and soothsaying. 


King Fu Chai: 

(pleased to find that his son agrees with 
him) My son, m proud of you. I 
confess that often times I was taken in 
by those sorcerers and let them influence 
me. (walking near his son and is about . 
to embrace him.) 


Crown Prince You: 
(stepping back a little) Father, be careful. 
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I’m covered with mud. 


King Fu Chai: 

(scrutinizing his son from head to foot) 
What happened to you? You have mud 
all over you and your shoes are wet. 


Crown Prince You: 

Very early in the morning I was awakened 
by the noisy warblings of the birds. It 
annoyed me, so I took my sling shot and 
pellets with the intention of killing 
some birds. When I reached the back 
courtyard, an interesting phenomenon 
appeared before my eyes. I saw a cicada 
on the branch of a high tree. It was 
singing in the morning breeze and quite 
content with itself. He didn’t know a 
mantis was quietly crawling on the same 
branch right behind it. The mantis was 
so intent on catching its prey that’ it 
wasn’t aware there was a yellow bird 
flying from yonder forest which was 
circling above it, hoping to get the big 
insect as her breakfast. But the unwary 
bird didn’t know I was lurking there with 
a slingshot. Just as I put the pellet in 
place and was ready to pull the sling, 
I fell into a ditch near by and got mud all 
over me. 


King Fu Chai: 
(listening absentmindedly, laughs) Very 
interesting. Hope you didn’t get hurt. 


Crown Prince You: 

(knowing his father didn’t catch the 
hidden meaning of his story, he has to 
make it specific.) (sighs) It is just a 
fabricated story. 


King Fu Chai: 


(surprised) Why should you make up 
such a story? 





Crown Prince You: 

I just want to point out the futility, the 
rewardlessness, the foolishness and the 
waste of men’s life in waging another war 
against Chi. As the old saying goes: 
“Don’t make another attempt after 
you’ve already got what you wanted.” 
“Don’t pursue further pleasure when you 
are already enjoying the luxury of good 
living.” 


King FuChai: 

My son, you ought to know that the 
countries of the Central Plains have 
always been looking down upon us. Your 
grandfather fought courageously and 


‘established the fame of this country. 


I must keep up his good name and the 
high status of our country among the 
feudal lords. I conquered Chi but I 
didn’t conquer their attitude toward us. 
The King of Chi refused to send us the 
tributes he promised. That’s a sign of 
contempt. I cannot tolerate it. 


Crown Prince You: 

Coming back to the story I’ve just told. 
The real thing I wanted to say is: Lu is 
a peace-loving country and they have 
Confucius and his numerous disciples 
to teach the people moral conduct and 
the crafts and arts of living. Lu is like 
the cicada drinking the dew from the 
leaves, singing in the morning air, at 
peace with the world. Chi is the mantis 
and our country is the yellow bird and 
Yueh is the person with the. slingshot. 
What I am driving at is this: while we are 
engaging in war with Chi, Yueh may take 
the opportunity to attack us. 


King Fu Chai: 

I have faith in the King of Yueh. We 
share the common enemy — the Kingdom 
of Chu. He knows that if anything 
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happens to our country, Yueh will be 
exposed to the threats of Chu. That’s 
why they joined us to fight Chi last year. 
(a pause) You could not have forgotten 
that eight years ago when Kou Chien was 


still a hostage here, he came as low as. 


tasting my stool when I was seriously 


ill to find out whether I would get well ` 


or not. You are my son and I bet you 
would not have done that for me. 


(The Crown Prince bows his head.) 


King Fu Chai: 
The mere mentioning of it makes you 
feel sick in your stomach, does it? 


(A eunuch tumbles in, he is trembling 
all over. Upon seeing the King, he tries 
to control himself and kneels down.) 


Eunuch: 

(incoherent with panic) You ... Your 
Majesty ... erh ... erh ... erh .... 
Forgive me, Your Majesty .. . (trembling 
all over) Forgive me...I can’t help... 


King Fu Chai: 
(slapping the eunuch) What’s the matter 
with you? 


Eunuch: 

(coming back to his senses) Premier Po 
Pei and his friend are here with the head 
of General Wu Tze Hsii! 


Crown Prince You: 

(horrified) The head of General Wu Tze 
Hsti! (to his father) Has this eunuch 
gone out of his mind? 


King Fu Chai: 
(with a trace of regret in his voice) I 
ordered Wu Tze Hsu to kill himself. 


He plotted to overthrow me. 


Crown Prince You: ` 

(wailing loudly) Oh, Heavens! Wu Tze 
Hsü was the most loyal person Wu ever 
had. - He was the closest friend to my 
grandfather and worked day and night 
for almost forty years for our country. 
He was nearly eighty years old, why 
should he plot to overthrow you? 


King Fu Chai: . 

(as if waking from a dream) It’s all Po 
Pei’s fault. He filled my ears with accusa- 
tions against Wu Tze Hst. - (between his 
teeth) PI have his head chopped off, too. 
Crown Prince You: j 

I beg you, my father, not to make any 
more blunders. I know Po Pei accepts 
bribes but he is still a capable person. 
Killing him will not make Wu Tze Hsu 
alive again. 


(Another eunuch comes in and kneels 
down.) 


Eunuch Two: 
The premier is getting a little impatient. 
He wants to see Your Majesty right away. 


King Fu Chai: | 
(with regret and reluctance) Send him in. 


(Exit the two eunuchs) 


Crown Prince You: 

(with tears in his eyes) Wu Tze Hsii was 
almost like a grandfather to me. I’ve 
no heart to see his chopped-off head. 
I have to leave. (without waiting for his 
father’s assent, he turns and walks out. 
At the very moment Po Pei and Feng Ton 
come in, the latter carrying Wu Tze Hsu’s 
head ona plate. The General’s protruding 
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and round eyes are wide open, very red 
and bright like two fire balls. His massive 
white hair and beard with blood stains 
on it and the angry expressions bn his face 
make his head look as if there is still life 
in it. Upon seeing the head, the Crown 
Prince is both shocked and saddened, 
he covers his face with his sleeve and 
‘stumbles out.) 


(Po Pei and Feng Ton both kneel down 
before the King.) 


Po Pei: 

Your Majesty, Feng Ton’s mission is 
accomplished. From now on there will 
be no more weird talkings. 


King Fu Chai: 
(turning his face away) You two get up 
and put the plate on the teapoy. 


(The two get up and Feng Ton puts down 
the plate holding Wu Tze Hsu’s head.) 


King Fu Chai: 
(looking very depressed) 
any thing before he died? 


Did he say 


Feng Ton: 

He again compared Your Majesty with 
the tyrants Chieh and Chou. He said 
Chieh killed Lung Feng (8# ) and soon 
afterwards the Hsia Dynasty ended. 
Chou killed Pi Kan (tF ) and soon after- 
wards the Yin Dynasty collapsed. The 
Kingdom of Wu will disppear after he 
died. Then he said “Pluck out my eyes 
and hang them high up on the South Gate 
so that I can-see Yueh’s soldiers marching 
into Koo Soo City.” 


King Fu Chai: 
(furious) Alright, hang his head there 
on the high wall. Let the sun and moon 


burn his flesh and strong winds blow off 
his eyes. See what his damned head can 
do! Wrap his body with horse’s hide 
and throw it into the river to feed fish 
and turtles! 


Po Pei: r- 

Your Majesty, now that all the demons 
are killed, we can organize the expedi- 
tionary force right away. 


King Fu Chai: 
Pm thinking of postponing it until next 
year. 


Po Pei: , 

Your Majesty, we have to wage the war 
right away. There'll be strong repercus- 
sions from the lackeys of Wu Tze Hsü. 
If you delay the war, you'll have a mutiny 
on your hand. 


King Fu Chai: 

Upon second thought, it’s better for me 
to get out of this haunted place. (shouts) 
LET’S HAVE WAR! 


CURTAIN 


Offstage: 

Shrieking voices of several town’ criers 
competing with the din of their own 
gongs: 

“ALL SOLDIERS REPORT TO YOUR 
COMMANDERS!” ; 
“ALL BLACKSMITHS HAND IN THE 

WEAPONS!” 
“ALL FARMERS HAND IN YOUR 
GRAIN DUTIES OF THE YEAR!” 
“WE ARE GOING TO WAR WITH 
CHI!” 


END OF ACT FOUR 
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Politics and National Development 
in the Philippines 


Gualberto B. Lumauig 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 


In the context of contemporary! 
Philippine development, influence of 
politics is clearly perceptible. In the 
first place, the unifying nationalist 


orientation of the people — regardless 


of ethnic origin, custom or language 
— is owed to political leaders who had 
infused in their countrymen aspirations 
of independent nationhood, with the 
motivation that, once politically free, 
Filipinos may live a better life as free 
men, charting the course of their own 
development. 

Having imbibed this political aware- 
ness, people of all the islands developed 
a national identity associated with the 
motherland (land of one’s birth). There 
evolved determination for the exercise 
of sovereign rights, by winning political 
emancipation, and people will owe 
fealty -only to one fatherland (their 
own Republic), with opportunities to 
improve their own life by working for 
their country’s progress (national 
development), thereby ensuring also the 
future of their posterity. 


POLITICS , POLITICIAN: 
THE TERMS EXPLAINED 


By “Mlitics” is here meant the 


science, art or practice of people living 
in a given community under acceptable 
recognized authority. This was the pattern 
in the Greek city state, polis? (Gr. for 
city). From this is derived politikos.’ 
Greek for the person exercising authority 
over the polites* (citizens of the city 
state). 

The English word, “politician,” as 
used today, is one who derives power 
from politics and exercises it for per- 
sonal influence.” Rank in politics is 
attained either a) by installation in 
public office through election or appoint- 
ment, or b) through political leadership 
resulting from organized following. 

Out of politicians’ conduct, the word 
“politics” has attained a rather pejorative 
connotation when associated with 
insincere promises that are not kept.° 
Further derogatory meaning of the word 
is when it connotes unscrupulous 
practices resorted to by some politicians 
in their reach for power. 


~ NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
AS A CONCEPT 


The world today understands Filipino 
nation to mean the people inhabiting 
the Philippines (archipelago of some 
7,000 habitable islands) now member 
of the UN “family” of nations. Filipinos 
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today understand their nation to mean 
the amalgam of countrymen who, despite 
diverse ethnic, custom, and language 
characteristics, nevertheless identify them- 
selves with one native land, theirs to 
hold as home, defend as state, and enjoy 
as patrimony. 

The phrase “national development” 
as discussed here embraces all aspects 
of the nation’s organized growth. This 
development refers primarily to improve- 
ment of the people’s lives and secondarily 
the means to bring this about, which 
is the wise exploitation of patrimonial 
assets or national resources. Develop- 
ment of better lifeways connotes 
betterment of physical health, acquisition 
of useful education, and enjoyment 
of improved social environment. Patrimo- 
nial development includes exploitation 
of natural resources, e.g., land and water, 
raw materials for product manufacture, 
and energy potential. Native manpower, 
trainable, is considered also an indigenous 
economic resource. National develop- 
ment may be summed up briefly as 
political,. social, cultural, and economic 
development. 


FIRST FILIPINO 
. POLITICAL THINKERS 


_ Back in 1892, Filipinos politically 
motivated by nationalist feeling met 
in the evening of July 3 at 176 Ilaya 
Street in Tondo and, under the leadership 
. of Dr. Jose Rizal, organized the Liga 
Filipina.. The objectives were to unite 
the whole archipelago into a “compact, 
vigorous and homogenous” body, work 
for mutual protection, defend themselves 
against all violence and injustice, and 
develop the nation by promoting public 
instruction, agriculture, commerce, and 
studying how to obtain reforms in the 


government. 

It was the first articulate Filipino 
manifestation for desired development 
in 1) nationhood, 2) social consciousness, 
3) enjoyment of personal rights, 4) 
economic advancement, and 5) political 
conditions. 

In 1898, leaders envisioned - ways 
of developing the country. In April 
of that year, a covenant entered into 
between General Emilio Aguinaldo and 
U.S. Consul-General Spencer Pratt had 
among its terms development objectives, 
to wit: 1) proclamation of Philippine 
independence, 2) establishment of a 
centralized republic, 3) Filipino recogni- 
tion of American and European delegates 
to be named by Commodore Dewey, 
4) American protectorate over Philip- 
pines similar to Cuba, 5) Philippine 
ports shall be open to world commerce, 
6) measures to prevent Chinese immigra- 
tion from causing harm to native labor, 
7) reform of the judicial system, 8) 
freedom of the press, association and 
worship, 9) regulation of exploitation 
of the country’s mineral resources, 
10) development of public wealth and 
opening of new roads and railways, 
11) removal of obstacles to industrial 
enterprises such as taxes on foreign 
investments, and 12) maintaining public 
order and’ preventing all kinds of repris- 
al.” 

Filipinos, setting down their political 
will in the Constitution of Malolos of 
November 29, 1898, explicitly set the 
objectives of national development. On 
September 15, 1898, the Revolutionary 
Congress, meeting in Malolos, Bulacan, 
ratified the Independence proclamation 
at Kawit on June 12 and took up the 
draft Constitution by Felipe Calderon, 
which, having been endorsed by the. 


_ Congressional Constitutional *Committee, ` 
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formally adopted the same on November 
29. This Constitution contained provi- 
sions relevant to political, social, and 
economic growth of the Filipino nation. 


POLITICAL EFFECTS OF . 
AMERICAN RULE 


Upon the onset of American rule 
in the Philippines, U.S. -political policy 
aimed at making the islands capable 
of revenue. A Bureau of Agriculture 
was established in 1902. ‘Trade with 
the United States was opened with 
Philippine exports enjoying 25% discount 
in customs duties. Later under thé 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act of 1909, to 
further develop increased production, 
goods from the Philippines were freed 
of certain duties, although subject to 
quotas. The Philippine Bill, authored 
by U.S. Senator Henry A. Cooper, backed 
by U.S. Civil Governor William Howard 
Taft, passed U.S. Congress on July 1, 
1902. This law not only promulgated 
a Bill of Rights for the Philippines, 
but also provided for two Filipino re- 
presentatives to sit as resident com- 
missioners, but not to vote, in the U.S. 
Congress, and the establishment of 
a Philippine Assembly that the Filipinos 
may legislate measures for their own 
development. On March 3, 1903, 
meanwhile, the Philippine Currency Act 
fixed the value of the Philippine peso 
to a half dollar. 

Political decisions 


further paced 


development progress in the subsequent | 


decades. 

New irrigation systems were built. 
An agricultural bank was established. 
Agricultural stations were established 
as experimental modern farms and new 
plant crops were introduced (e.g., robusta 
coffee). U.S. and Chinese corporations 


engaged in lumber for export. Mining 
was developed on a commercial basis. 
Work on non-metallic minerals like 
coal and materials for cement began. 
Manufacturing, aside from tobacco 
products, diversified into sugar milling 
— Mindoro Sugar Company was establish- 
ed in 1910 — and coconut milling. 
Manufacture of cordage, embroidery 
expanded for export. 

Appointment of Governor General 
W. Cameron Forbes spurred roads con- 
struction. The Manila Railroad Company 
was given perpetual franchise. Postal 
service opened a money order depart- 
ment. U.S. President Woodrow Wilson’s 
policy was to give Filipinos a large say 
in their country’s development.® Filipino 
majority in the Philippine Commission 
was effected with the appointment 
of Victorino Mapa, Vicente Ilustre, 
Jaime “C. de Veyra, Vicente Singson 
Encarnacion, Rafael Palma as members. 
Mapa served as Secretary of Finance 
and Justice. l 

Passage of the Jones Law on August 
29, 1916 gave Filipino political leadership 
voice in the country’s development. 
Quezon said: “Heretofore things were 
done not only without consent but, 
on any occasion, against strong opposition 
of the Filipino people. Hereafter, nothing 
will be done without our consent, much 
less in defiance of our opposition.” 
The day had dawned for Philippine 
political leadership to have their say 
on home affairs and national develop- 
ment.? 

Governor General Francis Burton 
Harrison “Filipinized’” his cabinet on 
January 11, 1917 appointing Rafael Palma 
Secretary of the Interior, Alberto Baretto 
Secretary of Finance, Dionisio Jakosalem 
Secretary of Commerce and Communica- 
tions, Victorino Mapa Justice, Galicano 
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Apacible Secretary of Agriculture and 
Natural Resources respectively. Vice 
Governor Charles E. Yeates held the 
position of Secretary of Public Instruction. 
The U.S. Executive listened to prominent 
political leaders.'° Political decisions 
that hastened economic progress were 
1) PNB established, 2) MRR and Manila 
Hotel purchased by government, 3) NDC, 
National Cement Company, and National 
Coal Company were created. 

Political leadership exhorted Filipinos 
to patronize local industry. In September 
1930, Speaker of the House of Re- 
presentatives Manuel A. Roxas launched 
the Bagong Katipunan. Objective: 
patronize local products, reduce importa- 
tions. 

Social development came next, 
focussing on raising the status of Filipino 
women and granting them voice in 
government. A law on women’s suffrage 
was passed, and signed by Governor 
General Frank Murphy on December 
7, 1933. The country’s progress in 
mid-decade was evident in accomplished 
infrastructure, education and trade.!! 

Approval of the Tydings-McDuffie 
Law on March 24, 1934 in U.S. Congress 
meanwhile presaged the establishment 
of a transitory Commonwealth by 1935, 
when Filipinos should adopt a Con- 
stitution. § This historic document, 
ratified on May 14, 1935, emphasized 
the value of national patrimony and 
its development for the people and 
their posterity.!? 


THE COMMONWEALTH PERIOD 


Under the Commonwealth, Filipino 
political leaders exercised the opportunity 
to plan development!*? and enunciate 
policies covering all important phases. 
For developing national security, Manuel 


L. Quezon obtained the services of 
General Douglas McArthur!* and Dwight 
Eisenhower!" to plan national defense. 
For updating government administra- 
tion, Quezon created the Departments 
of National Defense, Agriculture and 
Commerce, Public Works and Com- 
munications, and a Commission on 
Mindanao and Sulu. Labor laws were 
enacted to create the Court of Industrial 


Relations, govern the minimum wage, 


tenancy relations on agriculture, and 
authorize expropriation of landed estates 
for land reform. The Office of Public 
Defender was established to assure social 
justice and protect the underprivileged 
under the law. To stabilize Philippine 
judicial rulings, Quezon discouraged the 
appeal of Philippine Supreme Court 
decisions to the U.S. Supreme Court, 
and a law was enacted creating the Court 
of Appeals on Feburary 1, 1936 with 
14 justices. Filipinos were appointed 
to man the courts: Courts of First 
Instance totalled 62, Justice of the 
Peace Courts, 747. 

Economic measures during the period 
included reorganization of the NDC.'° 
NEC recommended agricultural colonies 
in Koronadal and Malig. The Agricultural 
and Industrial Bank was established 
to help farms. Soil survey was empha- 
sized, policies were laid for disposition 
of lands of the public domain to spur 
land use for development. 

For further development of educa- 
tion, political decisions agreed to passage 
of a'law imposing a universal residence 
certificate tax to generate funds for 
building more schools.!” 

Social legislations were highlighted 
by implementation of women’s right 
to .suffrage.4® Other social legislation 
during this period included approval 
of a national language.!° 
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For the proper administration of 
national suffrage, a Commonwealth law 
was passed creating an independent 
Commission on Elections. 

World War II caused much damage 
to the country and the main concern 
of postwar political decision was im- 
mediate rehabilitation. Two U.S. laws 
were pertinent at this stage — the 
Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946 
and the Bell Trade Act. The former 
awarded the Philippines $900 million 
in war damage payments. The latter 
gave the Philippine eight years of free 
trade plus 20 years of graduated tariff. 
Quotas were set for sugar — 850,000 
tons; cordage — 6,000,000 pounds; 
coco oil — 200,000 long tons; cigars — 
200,000,000 pounds. 


IMPACT OF POLITICAL 
INDEPENDENCE 


As first president of the Republic, 
inaugurated July 4, 1946, Manuel A. 
Roxas set the political guideline for 
development when he said: “The free 
system, but guided enterprise, is our 
system.” During his brief term,?° the 
following were accomplished: 

Created the Rehabilitation Finance 
Corporation (RFC) to construct 12,000 
houses, provide easy term loans of P177 
million; and the 

Central Bank ot stabilize Foreign 
exchange revenues and coordinate 
banking towards economic progress. 

Raised sugar output from 13,000 
tons at Liberation to one million. 

Sanctioned parity rights for Ameri- 
cans in the exploitation of natural 
resources and operation of public 
utilities. 

Economized on military expenditures 
by reducing army strength from 159,000 


officers and men to 35,743 and, instead, 
opted for U.S. military: installations 
by signing the Military Bases Agreement 
on March 14, 1947. 

After President Roxas died on April 
15, 1948, Vice President Elpidio Quirino 
took over. During His tefm, postwar 
recovery of the country was planned 
by an invited U.S. team. The Bell Mis- 
sion, led by Daniel W. Bell with five 
members and 20 workers submitted 
its report in October 1950. It proposed 
$250 million over five years if RP would 
reform the tax structure, enact a mi- 
nimum wage law for agricultural and 
industrial labor, initiate social and land 
reform the tax structure, enact a min- 
imum wage law for agricultural and 

Election on November 10, 1953 
of Ramon Magsaysay to the presidency 
ushered in a political era with focus 
on the barrio and development of the 
rural areas. 

Reared in the countryside while 
young, Magsaysay learned the scarcity 
of jobs, and worked as a mechanic. 
His contact with barrio folk during 
his guerrilla days made him familiar 
with the urgency of basic rural needs 
government must provide, e.g., safe 
drinking water, work animals, school- . 
houses right in the barrio. In riceland 
regions, growing families of tenants 
gave rise to agrarian problems — causing 
peasant unrest. When he entered political 
life as Congressman, he was imbued 
with determination to work for the 
uplifting of his rural countrymen. 
Appointed Secretary of National Defense, 
he remained steadfast in his political 
thinking and the rebellious peasants, be- 
coming aware of his genuine concern, were 
influenced to abandon the violent com- 
munist-led Hukbong Magpalaya Ng Bayan 
or “Huk” movement. 
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Magsaysay’s political outlook influ- 
enced the rural-oriented programs of 
government — e.g., digging of artesian 
wells, banning slaughter of the carabao, 
and construction of cheap barrio schools 


along fabricated designs by the Army 


Corps:of Engineers. The soldiery was 
instructed to be helpful to the peasants, 
be more understanding of their landless 
plight? in addition to providing pro- 
tection against abusive personnel and 
physical harm from the lawless. 

Like the much lamented demise 
of Roxas, Magsaysay also died before 
his term was over, leaving it to Vice 


President Carlos P. Garcia to carry on. 


the task of rural-centered development.” - 

. Political leaders also looked into 
development of relations with countries 
in the -Asian-Pacific region and the 
improvement of trade relations with 


U.S.A. In September of 1954, an interna- 


tional summit in Manila was attended 
by Australia, New Zealand, Britain, 
‘France, U.S.A., Thailand, and Pakistan. 
Closer relations were agreed upon in 
cultural and trade matters.% A secretariat 
for the union was set up in Bangkok, 
Thailand. On RP-US trade, negotiations 
were held from September to December 
1954, resulting in the Laurel-Langley 
Agreement.*° 


_ MARTIAL LAW REGIME 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


Philippine development in all aspects 
encountered many difficulties in the 
years after 1961. People were dissatisfied 
over politicians’ irregular electoral 
practices to the point where, instead 
of generating national unity..after the 
elections were over, dissension continued 
and political peace became problematic. 
To conserve their power strongholds, 


some politicians. maintained private 
cohorts of armed men. Smuggling became 
rampant.. A veritable situation of 
warlordism created social chaos, a condi- 
tion deterrent to social growth .and 
economic advancement. 

. President Ferdinand E. Marcos, 
succeeding President Diosdado Macapagal 


who lost the elections in 1965, sought 


to arrest the declining progress of the 
country. With. his political awareness 
of the essentials and instinctive determina- 
tion to tackle first things first, he 
immediately announced upon his in- 
auguration that he would lead the people 
to become self-sufficient in food.?° 
Infrastructures came next, resulting 
in more kilometers of roads and bridges 
in one presidential term than in all the 
previous years of various administrations. 
Economic conditions, however, could 
not improve fast enough to keep pace 
with an exploding population.?” Bereft 
of gainful occupation to insure livelihood, 
the added population became restive — a 
condition which stirred the - student 
youth into activism and became. suscepti- 


‘ble to ideologies advocating violent 


changes. 

By 1972, deterioration of law and. 
order had gone to such an extent that 
political leadership had no choice but 
to invoke the Constitutional provisions 
of declaring a state of emergency -and 
proclaiming martial law to hold the 
destructive forces in check until social 
conditions normalized.® , 

Loose firearms were collected. Police 
law enforcement was further reinforced 
by the military, and violators were 
arrested for trial before military tribunals. 
Gradually peace was restored in places 
of unrest, citizens. resumed activities 
of normal life. On the part of government, 
the: emergency. provided the opportune 
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respite to replan the country’s disrupted 
growth. 

The constitutional convention called 
by the last Congress to draft a new 
charter completed its task by 1972, 
laying the groundwork for the establish- 
ment of a parliamentary form of govern- 
ment.?? for the “New Republic.” 

Popular consultation via “referendum” 
was put in practice as a means of tapping 
the political response of the people to 
changes in political structure which 
departed from old concepts under the 
presidential system. Despite possibly 
flawed implementation, the several 
referendums reaffirmed Filipino adher- 
ence to direct consultation between 
the governed and their government. 
Validity of referendum was upheld by 
the courts, and the High Tribunal upheld 
the people’s ratification by referendum 
of the new Constitution. This political 
document unequivocally mandated that 
the patrimonial resources of the country 
be expeditiously developed for the 
benefits of all the people. 

Honed by supreme tests of courage 
or patriotism, trained in political struggle, 
exposed to the basic problems of 
underdevelopment, scholar of history and 
in-cessant student of contemporary 
challenges, President Ferdinand E. Marcos, 
availing of his authority under martial 
‘law, abolished tenancy from the country 
forever. With one stroke of the pen on 
October 21, 1972, he decreed tenanted 
lands transferred in ownership to the 
tiller. | 

Under the new Constitution, the 
country’s parliament or legislative body 
incorporated membership not only from 
choice of constituencies, but also from 
youth, industrial labor and agricultural 
labor sectors. The political voice of 
the people finds articulation in the 


cabinet through ministers who are elected 
assemblymen. As a result, the Batasang 
Pambansa, as people’s parliament, has 
chalked up a record of serious legislative 
measures towards stabilizing the country 
under the New Society.*° Incidentally, 
a Constitutional feature worth emulation 
by other developing countries is the 
provision for economic planning under 
the National Economic Development 
Authority or NEDA. 


NEW SOCIETY: NEW HORIZONS 


With the launching of the New 
Society, people look up to the reforms 
being introduced in the nation’s politics, 
and build high hopes in the orientation 
of political thinking with regard to 
directions in development. The public 
has become alert to the efficiency of 
policy execution and program’s im- 
plementation. 

Political observers consider the most 
significant reform of all is in the efforts 
of political leadership to train the 
electorate’s sights on the more important 
choice of what program?! or national 
development to endorse, and thereby 
be guided in what political party to 
support and whom to vote for in the 
elections. | 

The call to unite in building up the 
nation where every Filipino can hope 
for a life of fulfillment — by overcoming 
problems that obstruct livelihood and 
hold back progress has created a new 
orientation in party politics. 

_ Where before political parties were 
organized to rally people into supporting 
different political stands, e.g., advocating 
independence from U.S.A. (Nacionalista 
Party) or joining the American union 
(Federalist Party), Nacionalista insistence 
on absolute integrity under a “Filipino 
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First” policy or Liberal willingness to 
compromise temporarily such integrity 
by extending “parity rights’ to Ameri- 
cans, today’s political issues have shifted 
toward the subject of what political 
group has the more effective program 
of national development. 

In those past political issues, the 
forensic ability of a candidate to argue 
in favor of immediate grant of inde- 
pendence influenced the indpendence- 
obsessed electorate’s vote. The choice 
principally focussed on personal qualifica- 
tions of the political leaders. 

Subsequently, politicians strove to 
gather political following by addressing 
public. forums with usual broad promises 
to lead the people to “progress.” Once 
given the people’s vote, it would be 
the elected candidate’s task to carry 
out his promise. How this will come 
about, the electorate, not yet informed, 
was expected to rely on the elected 
leader’s knowledge of the problems 
and solutions, and his competence to 
determine what to do and how to execute 
it so that the promised “progress” will 
materialize. 

People’s experience regarding this 
type of political approach to what they 
need, i.e., development in the past 
decades after independence, has taught 
a hard lesson: For genuine development 
to come about, it is not just forensic 
ability that counts. There must be 
technical knowledge of what development 
involves. Instead of plain emotional 
oratory, leaders must have competence 
in developmental communications that 
enable the people to understand what 
they need, how they can rise up when 
given the facilities, opportunity, and 
guidance. 

In his first presidential term, President 
Ferdinand E. Marcos was able to have 


both government and the nation accom- 
plish what could not be accomplished 
under the old political system. The 
worst enemy of that system — in the 
light of urgent and grave national 
problems — was the built-in delay in 
the system. Relations between executive 
and legislative branches stressed fiscaliza- 
tion rather than prompt coordinated 
action. Administration programs were 
tied up in overlong debates, motivated 
not so much by substantive reasons 
as by partisan selfish interest. 

Congress adjourned sometimes with- 
out even passing the national budget. 
Although both presidency and majority 
of Congress belonged to the same party, 
there appeared no guiding rule to party 
behavior that an administration program 
prepared by the executive branch 
implicitly merits the support of legislators 


. who also are affiliated with the same 


party as the chief executive. 

Definitely, reorientation was called 
for in both political system — political 
attitude of leaders and people, and politi- 
cal approach to solving problems and 
charting speedier development. The first 
to sense this need was the youth of the 
country who, in colleges and universities, 
began to perceive that “restructuring” was 
essential if they were to have a concrete 
future in their lives ahead. 

The country’s modern day “‘ilustra-- 
dos,” watching from the sidelines, simply 
thought it was a defect of political 
leadership — brought about by trammeled 
electoral processes. Many idealists pontifi- 
cated that it was only a question of 
seeing that elections were conducted 
in an “honest and clean’ manner, then 
the right persons will be chosen to lead 
the nation to “the promised land.” 

With practical earthbound clarity of 
vision, President Marcos saw during his 


~~ 
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second term the need to diagnose the 
country’s problem with the hard realism 
of truly competent statecraft. Once 
the ailment was pinpointed, if remedial 
measures warrant, the scalpel must 
be used to slice off the festering sores, 
and the health-restoring balm of a new 
formula applied to speed up recovery. 
The need to act was imperative since 
political peace was being eroded. 

The eroding forces of growing anarchy 
were halted by the President exercising 
the political remedy in the Constitution 
of proclaiming martial law. But this 
was not enough. Old political thinking, 
however well intentioned, must give 
way to technological know-how in more 
efficient government and 
mental planning. 

The political imperative called for 
dissociating government administration 
from the pervasive influence of political 
oligarchs who invariably associate their 
own interests with “what is good for 
the country.” Into the breach, the 
presidency naturally fielded men with 
technology and some understanding of 
political functions, although with perhaps 
limited experience in politics. Invariably, 
in finding such men he had recourse 
to top academe in universities or men 
from the ranks of industry who are 
willing to serve. 

The outcome in national development 
of this political decision by national 
leadership is now recorded in whatever 
successes or setbacks have occurred 
since the New Society was launched 
and the New Republic was ushered in. 
Briefly these may be summarized as 
follows: 


DEVELOPMENT PROBLEMS 
SOLVED OR BEING SOLVED 


The first problem of national 


in develop- 


~ government. 


development, the deterioration of law 
and order, was manifest in a) the seces- 
sionist movement of Muslims in Mindanao, 
b) communist-inspired insurgency, and 
c) restiveness of the youth. 

To the first, application of political 
diplomacy cut off foreign support to 
the movement, political strategy of 
employing firm military action tempered 
by leniency to those who surrender and 
pledge loyalty to the Republic, both 
proved effective solutions. 

To the second, political decision 
has been to pre-empt communist appeal 
to the masses by accelerating rural 
development particularly on depressed 
families’ livelihood, while dealing with 
military decisiveness against armed in- 
surgents. 

To the third, the on-going political 
solution is precisely the concentration 
of government on economic recovery 
and build-up, at long last, of a well-based 


national economy. 


REORIENTATION IN ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


It was, more or less, the hopeful 
assumption of Filipinos in the past 
that once political independence was 
obtained, their leaders would so govern 
the country that their families would 
grow and prosper, unhampered by alien 
intervention, and taking advantage of 
conditions made favorable by their own 
It ‘was a valid, if only 
instinctive, assumption. 

The catch lay in the type of leaders 
that won their vote, the difficulty of 
changing them with ones better adapted 
to new conditions or situations, e.g., 
a fast growing population and still slow 
rural development. The declared political 
objective in today’s New Society is 
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precisely 1) to match the pace of develop- 
- ment with the rate of population increase 
— particularly in rural areas where this 
increase poses livelihood problems, and 
2) to harness indigenous factors in the 
creation of economic solutions. 


Conversion of local resources into - 


goods of economic value, using trained 
local manpower, with financial help 
from government and preferrably without 
recourse to further foreign indebtedness 
could be the manifest result of such 
orientation. 


RECOGNITION OF DEFICIENGIES 


Political courage enables the country’s 
leadership to see where domestic or 
foreign factors create obstacles to 
development objectives. As these occur, 
leadership must show political resiliency 
in- adjusting to conditions over which 
government and people ahve no control, 
e.g., unexpected escalation of fuel oil 
prices from’ 23 centavos per liter to 
more than twenty times, the sudden 
plunge in world market prices for 
traditional Philippine exports, the irresisti- 
‘ble impact of world inflation on the 
economy of nations, the fall of the peso 
value occasioned by ensuing low produc- 
tivity of the country, the protective 
barriers to existing trade in Philippine 
products. 

The triangled balancing process to 
1) accelerate industrialization beyond 
the limits of domestic financial capaci- 
ty, 2) balance the trade deficits (BOP) 
occasioned by yearly’ disparity in 
exports and imports, and 3) generate 
enough increases in production to attain 
capability of servicing foreign borrowings 
and balancing the budget — pursuing 
these tasks — is fraught with ups and 
downs. 


THE NEW HORIZON OF 
ECONOMIC SELF-RELIANCE 


It has become clear to political 
leaders that the Philippines cannot really 
grow by being continually dependent 
only on foreign assistance — and con- 
sidering what such assistance usually 
implies in terms of concessions at the 
expense of the nation’s future. Today’s 
political challenge, therefore, has 
economic overtones. The call, now 
that Filipinos have attained political 
emancipation, is for Filipinos to achieve 
genuine prosperity through economic 
emancipation. 

The new horizons ahead can be 
sketched in a landscape of vivid colors. 


- There would be truer knowledge of the 


land for decisions over land use — what 
green areas to conserve for their ecologi- 
cal value and forest resources; what 
areas to develop agriculturally into 
golden harvests by reason’ of slope, 
soil content, water availability, and 
accessibility when infrastructures are 
built; what multi-colored wealth to 
coax from beneath the surface — in terms 
of metallic or non-metallic minerals 
and latent energy. The sparkling inland 
waters or bluish expanse of Philippine 
seas will transform into latent energy 
and sources of materials that bring inex- 


haustible wealth for the people, generate 


unending export earnings that can more 
than balance off any lopsided foreign trade. 

As the scales of blinding political 
myopia drop from the oriented Filipino 
people’s eyes, the precise development 
goals would be clearer to see. What 
remains for the goal to be attained is 
the political will to dictate the right 
economic planning and order the green 
light to implement such plans in explicitly 
programmed projects. 
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One basic project is to finally establish 
the country’s own capability to process 
its mineral ores for heavy industry — 
converting iron ores to pig iron, then 
this into steel — so that Filipino enter- 
prise can build its own machines, make 
its own tools, manufacture its own 
products without importing the materials 
Filipinos themselves have the resources 
for. From thereon, a wide array of 
manufacturing enterprises can follow. 

Just as basic is the simultaneous 
project of endowing rural families with 
income-producing livelihood aside from 
survival agriculture. This requires 
intervention of . local Filipino entre- 


preneurship — the development of which | 


is the pre-requisite for success in this 
mass-based endeavor. 

The third project is to upgrade the 
Filipinos’ capability to match the fast 
growth of science and technology. The 
young Filipino today stands on the 


threshold of a computerized age, and | 


he must not lag behind the rest of the 
world. 


ROLE OF THE BATASANG 
PAMBANSA 


At the political acropolis of the 
Republic which is the Batasang Pambansa, 
the Filipino people’s own parliament 
appropriately dignified by its name in 
Filipino language, the organic structure 
of the legislative apparatus reveals the 
direct bearing political deliberations have 
on all aspects of Philippine development. ` 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


On matters of progressive home 
rule, we have the Committees on Local 
Government and Community Develop- 
ment; Steering; on Justice, Human Rights 


and Good Government; on Civil Service; 
on National Security, Defense, Peace 


and Order; on Privileges; on Revision of 


Laws; Codes and Constitutional Amend- 
ments; and on Public Information. 

On matters regarding cultural and 
social development, we have the Com- 
mittees on Education and Culture; Health; 
Natural Cultural Communities; Social 
Service and Development; Human Settle- 
ments; Youth and Sports Development. 

For the enhancement of foreign 
relations we have the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

For attending to economic develop- 


. ment, we have the Committees on Natural 


Resources; Energy; Agrarian Reform; 
Agriculture; Industry; Trade; on Labor, 
Employment and Manpower Develop- 
ment; Science and Technology; Transpor- 
tation and Communications; Tourism. 
Public Administration requirements 
are threshed out in the Committees 
on Appropriations; Finance; Public 


Works; and Public Highways. 


Cabinet ministers reponsible for pro- 
grams falling under any of the above 
categories submit both programs and 
accompanying budget proposals for 
popular consideration — including public 
hearings when called for, Political deci- 
sions arrived at dictate the pace of the 
ensuing developmental activity authorized 
by law. 


CONTINUOUS DIALOGUE 
WITH CONSTITUENCIES 


It has become an established practice 
among Batasan members to maintain 
regular dialogue with their respective 
constituents, particularly on matters of 
priority interest to them. 

Local resolutions 
councils, municipal 


from Barangay 
councils, and 


eas 


provincial boards guide assemblymen 
in legislative deliberations or in making 
representations with ministries concerned. 

Assemblymen commute as often as 
possible between the Batasan and their 
home bailiwicks, districts or regions 
to receive feedbacks directly from con- 
stituents regarding development projects 
programmed for implementation in the 
area. 

Listening to people themselves 
articulate local problems or indicate 
what they need has become essential 


to Philippine parliamentary democracy’ 
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today. 
‘CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Addressing politics and  polticians 
toward these challenges of today’s 
national development is the task of 
executive leadership. Involved are educa- 
tional systems for the student generation. 
To create a favorable climate, there 
must be effective public information. 

Summing up, the total picture proves 
the indispensable — even crucial — role 
of politics in national development. 


L; 


. Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. VIII (Micropaedia), p. 81: 


NOTES 


Tn correlation with the theme of the forum for which this paper is requested. (CF PCSS letter 


dated 4 March 1983). See Annex A. 

“Polis was the ancient Greek city 
state. The polis centered on one town, usually walled, but included the surrounding countryside. 
The town contained a citadel on raised ground (acropolis) and a marketplace (agora). Government 
was centered in the town, but citizens of the polis lived throughout its territory. Citizens governed 
in varying degrees, depending upon the form of government (aristocracy, oligarchy, or democra- 


cy).” 


3. World Book Dictionary, New York: Doubleday & Co., II, p. 1613. 

4. Ibidem. l 

5. Distinguish “politician” in private capacity from one who is a public official occupying a political 
position. 

6. The vulgar meaning in the Philippines. 

7. A. M. Molina, The Philippines through the Centuries, Vol. 2, p. 159. 


10. 


Li. 
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. Wilson said, “By their counsel and experience, rather than by our own, we shall learn how best 


to serve them, and how soon it will be possible and wise to withdraw our supervision.” The 


Philippines through the Centuries by A. M. Molina, p. 276. 


. The 1916 general elections held October 3 elected representatives, and senators (22 members, 


two appointed to represent non-Christian senatorial districts). Senate was inaugurated October 
16, Quezon elected president, took his oath before Senator Palma. 

October 16, 1918, on Speaker Sergio Osmefia’s suggestion, Gov. Harrison issued Executive Order 
No. 37 creating the Council of State to advise the Chief Executive. 

Frank Murphy’s valedictory summation of Philippine progress: Roads-10,000 kms. first class, 
5,000 kms. 2nd class, 2,000 3rd class (cost-P 240 M); 7.5 million students enrolled in 7,500 
schools manned by 27,000 teachers (P23 M); Foreign trade @540 M). 

“The Filipino people, imploring the aid of Divine Providence, in order to establish a government 
that shall embody their ideals, conserve and develop the patrimony of the nation, promote the 
general welfare, and secure to themselves and their posterity the blessings of independence under 


13. 


24. 
25. 


26. 


27. 


- 
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a regime of justice, liberty, and democracy, do ordain and promulgate this Constitution.” 
(Preamble) 
Art. XII, Conservation and Utilization of Natural Resources. 
National Economic Council created by law to advise Government on economic and financial 
questions, e.g., promotion of industries, diversification of crops and enterprises, tariffs, taxation, 
plus formulation of economic programs in anticipation of the Republic. 


. US Army Chief of Staff. Quezon named him Field Marshall of the Philippine Army. 
1S. 
16. 


He commanded the Allied Forces in World War II. Became US President in 1953. 
Reorganized with P50 M (51% Government). Important subsidiary created was NARIC with 
capital of P4 Million. 


. There were already 6,511 primary schools, 1,039 intermediate, 113 secondary and special schools, 


5 junior colleges. Total enrollment was 1,262,353 under 28,485 school teachers. (Private schocls 
accommodated 67,000 students.) 1936 appropriation was 714,566,850. 


. Plebiscite held April 30, 1967. Result: 447,725 i ed NO. (Vote of at least 300,000 


required to comply with Constitutional provision). 


. On 13 November 1956, the Institute of National Language (INL) recommended Tagalog. This 


was deemed noteworthy considering that the INL Director, Jayme C. de Veyra, was a Visayan. 


. President Manuel A. Roxas died on April 15, 1948 while on an official visit of the US Air Force 


Base in Clark Field, Angeles, Pampanga. He died of heart attack. 


. In November 1950, President Elpidio Quirino and William C. Foster of US signed an agreement: 


Quirino to see to the necessary legislation, Foster to get approval of the US Aid. 


. EDCOR or Economic Development Corps, originally a postwar project of the military to provide 


for retired veterans, was offered as settlement sites located in Mindanao for surrendered dissidents 
who wished to own their own farms and live in peace. 


. The Office of Presidential Assistant on Community Development (PACD) continued, and the 


Presidential Complaints and Action Committee (PCAC) functions were enlarged into the Presi- 
dential Committee on Administration Performance Efficiency (PCAPE) to expedite official 
action on citizens’ complaints over government services or abuses of personnel. 

The South East Asia Treaty Organization or SEATO. 

The Philippine panel was headed by Senator Jose P. Laurel, the US panel by James M. Langley. 
Important agreements were: 1) RP to exercise control of its own currency, 2) elimination of 
quotas, 3) reciprocity in parity rights but with tariff preferences for US goods to diminish, 4) 
elimination of exchange tax and local rate of exchange. 

He personally supervised the strategy of increased rice production by initiating the adoption of 
high yielding varieties and fielding his most able men into the priority program. Guided by the 
government, farmers incredsed yields from an average of 29 cavans per hectare to 70, at times 
surpassing the 100-cavan mark, Today, the Philippines, once a rice importing country, exports 
rice surplus. 

RP population of 19.2 million in 1946 was increasing each year ‘by. 3.2% so that by 1976 the 
population was already 42 million. 


. Proclamation 1081 dated September 21, 1972. 
29. 


Patterned after parliamentary governments in Europe. Unlike the presidential system where the 
legislative branch is co-equal and separate from the executive and the judiciary. From the legisla- 
tive branch is formed the executive government of the ruling party, out of whose ranks is named 
the Prime Minister. He and members of his cabinet are also members of the parliament. In the 


l4 


30. 


3l; 
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presidential system, members of Congress could not be at the same time members of the executive 
cabinet. 

In five regular sessions, the Batasang Pambansa enacted 83 major legislations involving appropria- 
tion, taxation, banking, economic policies, administration, political activities, penal and procedural 
matters. Among these are the Code of Local Government, the Education Code, Local Tax Code, 
Corporation Code, Labor Code, Land Transportation and Traffic Code and a law adopting the 
metric system. . 

Each party presents its own program of development or policy of administration distinct from 
other parties. People can judge and choose what party to support, and vote accordingly in elec- 
tions. Candidates must prove they are conversant with their respective party’s program of 
development and policies of government to merit the electorate’s vote. 


An Understanding of Chinese Philosophy — 
From the Theory of World Hypothesis 


Tu Li 
(Æt) 


I. INTRODUCTION 


With reference to the basic concepts 
of the theory of world hypothesis,’ 
an understanding of Chinese philosophy 
can be divided into three aspects: the 
distinction between science and meta- 
physics; the rejection of utter skepticism 
and dogmatism; the root metaphor 
theory as a starting point to establish 
a hypothetical understanding of the 
world. 

Related to the development of 
modern Western philosophy, the distinc- 
tion between science and metaphysics 
is important and essential. For it is a 
step -regarded either as separating 
metaphysics from the field of knowledge 
or as asserting the theory of world 
hypothesis with cognitive meaning. But 
in Chinese tradition science never achieved 
its independent development, nor was 
metaphysics denied to the meaning of 
understanding the world. So the problem 
of distinguishing science from metaphys- 
ics did not come out as a philosophical 
problem. In theory this is a problem 
which Chinese philosophy also has to 
face. But nothing was ever discussed 
in the past. 

Nor did utter skepticism come out 


as a serious. problem in Chinese phi- 
losophy. Nobody ever tried to assert 
a statement like this, “One wlio doubts 
everything.”* This of course does not 
mean that Chinese philosophers took 
every statement for granted. It only 
means that they did not want to assert 
a universally dubitable statement. To 
Chinese philosophers any doubt should 
directly point to the statement regarded 
as problematic. They did not think 
that everything is dubitable. 

Nor is there in Chinese tradition 
any kind of dogmatism as rejected by 
Pepper. Religious authority like Christian- 
ity was never established in China, nor 
did we develop any principle regarded 
as self-evident — neither in logic nor 
in mathematics. Neither did we have 
the idea of indubitability of immediate 
facts. So what was distinguished or 
rejected by Pepper in the first two aspects 
of the theory of world hypothesis was 
not regarded as serious problems in 
Chinese philosophy. 

As to the third aspect, I think, we 
really have a kind of analogical and 
hypothetical understanding of the world, 
though, perhaps, this kind of understand- 
ing in Chinese philosophy was not fully 
developed as in the West. But as in the 
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West, China has a long philosophical 
tradition. In this tradition, different 
schools of philosophy were produced, 
and different methods were used by 
different philosophers to understand 
the world. I really think that the 
hypothetical way of studying the world 
was adopted by some Chinese philoso- 
phers, though none of them apparently 
said that they did so. 

A world theory is originated in 
a root metaphor. A root metaphor 
may be anything which is adopted as. 
analogical understanding. When this 
analogical understanding is enlarged to 
the extent that it covers everything 
which appears to us, it becomes a world 
hypothesis. It seems to me that to 
understand by analogy is a common 
way used by almost all people. Whether it 
is enlarged enough to become a world 
theory depends on what is chosen as 
means for analogy, and on the cultural 
situation in ‘which it is used. If a culture 
does not mature well enough to develop 
a kind of intellectual understanding 
of the whole world, the analogical 
understanding will be limited. to some 
extent, and thus no world theory can 
be expected. However, in China we 
really have a long intellectual tradition. 
In this tradition, several relatively 
adequate world theories were developed. 
As I roughly understand, Taoism, Liism, 
Ch’iism and Yin-Yangism should be 
regarded as world theories. So in the 
‘following sections, I will have a brief 
discussion on them respectively. 


Il. Taoism 
© Taoism is usually understood as 
a school of philosophy. Its founder 
is Lao Tzu. But here it is ‘not used to 
indicate that school. What-I want to do 


‘understood by it.® 


‘with Taoism is to indicate a world theory 


using something as its root metaphor 
from which are derived some categories 
by which to understand the world. 

= As we understand now, tao is not a 
concept used only by Lao Tzu, Chuang 
Tzu or any other Taoists. It is a common 
concept accepted by all ancient scholars 
regardless of the fact that they were 
not Taoists such as the Confucianists 
or the thinkers of the other schools.* 

Like any other object-word, at the 
beginning tao was used to indicate a 
particular thing, that is road or path on 
which we can walk. But gradually it was 
developed into a general concept used to 
signify -anything with the similarity to 
road or path and thus became a 
metaphorical or analogical term used to 
understand other things. 

Historically speaking, in the Book 
of History and the Book of Odes tao 
already became a metaphorical term; 
other things were interpreted by it. 
But it was not until the times covered 
by the book of Kuo Yu or Tso Chuan? 
that it was widely used to describe the 
activity of man as well as the state of the 
world, and gradually a kind of Taoism 
was formulated. This kind of Taoism 
was not only a philosophy of Lao Tzu, 
Chuang Tzu or other Taoists, but also 
a philosophy of Confucius, Mencius 
or the thinkers of the other schools. 
Their difference does not lie in using 
road as a metaphor to understand other 
things but in what kinds of things were 
Thinkers after the 
Ch’in dynasty in general were the same 
as those in the Pre-Ch’in period. And 
thus a.kind of Taoism which I propose 
to discuss was prevalent in Chinese 
philosophy. . 

I will not discuss in detail how 
different thinkers of different schools 
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used road as a metaphorical term to 
describe things here. It is impossible 
for me to do that in a short paper like 
this. I will be satisfied with a general 
description of this kind of understanding 
with reference to S.C. Pepper’s theory 
of world hypothesis. That is to point 
out what the root metaphor of Taoism 
is; what categories are derived from it; 
and how the world in general is described 
in terms of the derived categories. 

As indicated before, the root 
metaphor of Taoism is road or path 
on which we can walk. Categories derived 
from it as I primarily understand are: 
(1) particular, (2) norm, and (3) activity 
actualizing the norm. 

These derived categories are essential 
but their meanings are not definite. 
Categories are essential because they 
are deduced from the root metaphor. 
Their meanings are not definite because 
they are related to what are to be. un- 
derstood. When the understanding 
is enlarged, the meaning is refined and 
readjusted, accompanied by the enlarge- 
ment. Ss 

To Taoism everything in the world 
is a presentation of tao understood 
in terms of the categories. As we have 
experienced and as indicated by the 
categories, the world is full of par- 
ticulars called myriad of things ( & % ), 
which present themselves in accordance 
with norms. No existent thing is not 
present; no particular is not in a state 
of existence in accordance with the 
norm. But the norm is not only a static 
mode to which particular things conform; 
it is also a dynamic principle guiding 
the activity of particular things. So the 
activity actualizing the norm is started 
from the particular and guided by the 
norm. It is a cooperative presentation 
of the particular and the norm. The 


norm is not regarded as something 
existing outside the particular, nor is it 
a component or a constituent of a par- 
ticular. It is presented by things and is 
the way in which a thing is presented. 
The relation of the particular and the 
norm is a kind of co-existence and mutual 
dependence. Particulars exist in accord- 
ance with norms and norms are present 
in virtue of particulars. 

Everything in the world is a presenta- 
tion of particular in accordance with 
the norm. But as regards how many 
norms there are, no answer can be 
obtained, nor that of particulars. For 
they cannot be determined formally, 
nor can we do this by appealing to past 
experiences. The world of Taoists in 
some sense is similar to that of William 
James. It isin the making. Accompanied 
by new things, new norms continuously 
come out. 

The world is in the making. Nobody 
can have a complete knowledge of it. But 
those that are already presented to us 
can be understood in accordance with 
some principles. According to Taoists, 
the world should be understood from 
two aspects — the natural and the mental. 
From the first aspect we understand 
different kinds of things existing in 
accordance with the different norms; 
from the second, different activities 
of man guided by different norms are 
manifested. Since different kinds of 
things exist in accordance with different 
norms, the difference of things is 
intimately related to the difference of 
norms. The variation of the former 
is concomitant with the latter. The 
change of the latter is followed by a 
transformation of the former. Since 
different activities of man are guided 
by the different norms, the difference 
of the activities of man is connected 
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with the difference of norms. Man has 
different activities. Each of the activities 
is guided by a norm. No activity of 
man is not guided by.a norm. No norm 
of human activity is not manifested in 
man’s activity. So the norm and the 
activity of man are co-existent and 
mutually dependent. If we understand 
the norm from this point of view, its 
relation to the activities of man is 
inseparable. The inseparability of the 
norm from the activity of man is 
universal. It is not true that some kinds 
of norms are inseparable but others 
are not. re 

What kind of norm is accepted as 
a guiding principle of a certain activity 
of man is determined by the activity. 
If the activity is different the norm 
guiding the activity is different. No value 
judgment is asserted. Value judgment 
is not something derived from the 
relationship of the norm and the activity 
of man.. It is based on another criterion 
asserted by man. And the criterion can 
be different. So what is asserted by 
Confucianists as the criterion of value 
to which man’s activity conforms is 
different from that of the traditional 
Taoists and the thinkers of the other 
schools. 

From the viewpoint of S.C. Pepper’s 
theory of world hypothesis only things 
with cognitive meaning are discussed. 
But to Taoism discussion is not limited 
to the cognitive world. The problem 
of spirit, T’len or God is also discussed. 
To Pepper this kind of problem is 
noncognitive; no cognitive conclusion can 
be expected. So it is excluded from 
the study of the world hypotheses. 
But to Taoism, tao is used as a root 
metaphor to deal with everything which 
man wants to understand. Man has 
an aspiration for understanding the 


spiritual world, so it is assumed that 
there is such a kind of world existing 
in accordance with tao though it was 
not given an intelligible understanding; 
Tsoism understood in this light, is not 
only a kind of metaphysics concerning 


“this world, but it keeps a channel which 


is connected with the gate of the 
supernatural world. 


Ii. LISM 


Li is originally used to indicate 
the streaks in jade or in stone or grain 
in wood and the like. So what is indicated 
by li is something which can be found 
in everything. Owing to this fact, I 
think that it is regarded as the essence 
of things by ancient Chinese thinkers. 

Historically speaking, in the Pre-Ch’in 
period, li was already an important 
concept. But it was not until the 
Northern Sung dynasty that this concept 
was developed into a world theory and 
Liism was formulated. Before the 
Northern Sung dynasty, li was only used 
separately to indicate the streaks of 
things, ‘“‘the markings of completed 
things,” the way of argument, the 
principle of action, the arrangement 
of literary. composition and so on. But 
after the establishment of the School 
of the Principle (#2 & ) in the Northern 
Sung dynasty, li is accepted as something 
in terms of which all other things are 
systematically interpreted, and a world 
theory of Liism was produced. 

The root metaphor of Liism is a 
jade or a stone or a piece of wood. From 
this root metaphor, as I primarily 
understand, are derived the three 
categories, that is (1) matter, (2) principle, 
and (3) relation between the matter 
and the principle, in terms of which the 
world is understood. 


had 
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Compared with Taoism, Liism is 
more concerned with a static world. 
In general the world explained by Taoism 
is a dynamic world in which different 
things are presented in accordance with 
the categories derived from the root 
metaphor with active character. As 


to Liism, it tends to indicate a static, 


world. In this world’ what appears 
attractive to us is the formal system of 
conceptual understanding. 

According to Liism, things in the 
world as existents are a combination 
of the principle and the matter. Nothing 
in this world is a pure matter, nor is 
it a pure principle. Matter and principle 
are present in a state of combined exist- 
ence. So they are objects of perception. 
But when the principle is abstracted 
from the concrete things, it is separated 
from the matter and becomes a pure 
object of thought. And when this object 
is regarded as fundamental, what is 
understood is quite different from the 
world regarded as a combined presenta- 
tion of the principle and the matter. 

A separating understanding of the 
principle from. the matter was greatly 
stressed by Liists in the past. And the 
problem of the priority of the principle 
over the matter or the matter over the 
principle was once earnestly discussed, 
though without any final result. Ac- 
cording to the Liists’ understanding, 
this problem is insoluble. For no 
acceptable criterion. can be found by 
which to answer the question. But to 
our understanding, both the principle 
and the matter are categories derived 
from the root metaphor. Since they 
are categories they are secondary concepts 
of Liism. The primary concept is jade 
or stone from which the principle and 
the matter are derived. So the principle 
and the matter are on the same level. 


No one of them is prior to the other. 
Perhaps, we are tempted to think that 
since the principle is so stressed by 
Liism, it is more essential and should 
be regarded as prior to the matter. But 
this thinking is ungrounded. The reason 
is that when we understand a stone as 
a root metaphor of Liism both the 
principle and the matter are derived © 
categories of the root metaphor. They 
are on the same level; none of them 
is prior to the other. 

Whether the principle is prior to the 
matter or the matter to the principle 
is a controversial metaphysical problem 
discussed ever since the establishment 
of the School of the Principle. But 
what is most contributory of Liism 
to Chinese thought is not that metaphysi- 
cal controversy but the acceptance of 
the principle as an abstract object of 
thought. Based on this acceptance the 
understanding of the different levels 


of natural world as well as cultural world 


was developed. And when modern 
Western thoughts were introduced to 
China, the principle of Lism became 
a key concept in terms of which the 
Western thoughts were connected with 
the Chinese learnings. The different 
systems of knowledge such as logic, 
mathematics, natural science, social 
science and philosophy are asserted 
in relation to the understanding of the 
principle of Liism, and each of the 
different systems is also regarded as an 
indication of that principle. 

The difference between science and 
philosophy is stressed by contemporary 
thinkers. Those who want to understand 
things from the scientific point of view, 
perhaps, would be more interested in 
distinguishing science from philosophy 
and one of the above-mentioned systems, 
such as logic, from another system, such 
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as social science. But one who ac- 
knowledges this distinction is not obliged 
to reject the idea that each of the 
different systems is respectively an 
indication of the systematization of the 
principle of Liism. This is what Liists 
want to assert, and they also want to 


regard that the principle can be applied - 


to every system of knowledge in terms 
of which the world is interpreted, and 
that the world is partly an indication 
of the principle. 


IV. CH’IISM 


Chi is originally used to indicate 
a state of flux of air or vapor or steam 
and the like. This state is not only 
limited to the above-mentioned things, 
but it can also be found in other things. 
I think it is because of this fact that 
Chi is regarded as something essential 
to all things and is used to interpret 
the other things. This kind of under- 
standing might originate in ancient 
times. But it was not until the times 
covered by the book of Kuo Yu or 
Tso Chuan that the above-mentioned 
understanding was widely accepted. Since 
then ch’i became a metaphysical term. 
Ch’iism became a world theory. Chuang 
Tzu was greatly influenced by this theory. 
His naturalism is a kind of Ch’iism. 
After Chuang Tzu thinkers like Tung 
Chun-shu, in the Former Han dynasty, 
Wang Chun, in the Later Han dynasty, 
and Chang Tsai, in the Northern Sung 
dynasty, all can be regarded as Ch’iists. 
Their systems of philosophy in one 
sense or another were formulated in 
terms of ch’i, that is, they used air or 
vapor or steam as a root metaphor from 
which are derived some -categories in 
terms of which other things are explained. 

The root metaphor of Ch’iism is air 
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or vapor or steam and the like. Categories 
derived from it as I primarily understand 
are: (1) quality, (2) change, and (3) 
the law of change. | 

As stated above, all Ch’lists understand 
chi as something fundamental to all 
things, but it is not regarded as un- 
analysable as a Democritian atom. It 
can be further split up into some elements 
on which categories are based. 

Quality is derived from air as a 
category of Ch’iism. This quality is 
the matter that is in a state of flux. So 
it is not static; instead it is in’ a state 
of perpetual change guided by a law. 
The change and the law are regarded 
as second and third categories of 
Ch’iism respectively. 

The quality is derived from what 
air is because there is nothing prior 
to it, neither God nor Tao. To Ch’lism 
God can be regarded only as a kind of 
activity in accordance with the law of 
change, and Tao is the way of change 
initiated by the quality in accordance 
with the law. So Ch’iism is a kind of 
naturalism. Air is not a result of anything. 
Everything is coming out of air under- 
stood in terms of the mentioned 
categories. 

Change is a change of the quality 
and the quality is present in a state of 
change. So the world understood in’ 
terms of quality and change is in a state 
of perpetually becoming; things in the 
world are dynamic; they never stand 
still. 

The world is in a state of becoming. 
How does it become? It becomes in 
accordance with a law of change, and 
this law is understood as the law of 
nature by Ch’iists. Related to the 
appearance of condensation and rarefac- 
tion of chi, it is understood that the 
law of change indicates a kind of 
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interaction of two opposites. These 
two opposites are called by some Ch’iists 
as yin and yang. But here we must be 
careful not to confuse the yin and yang 
just mentioned with the ideas of yin and 
yang accepted as its root metaphor by 
Yin-Yangism which will be discussed 
in the next section. What are called yin 
and yang by some Ch’iists is the change 
of chi in accordance with the law of 
change presented as two opposite 
activities. As to Yin-Yangism, yin and 
yang are regarded as its root metaphor 
for anything with two opposite aspects 
or two opposite states and so on. So 
though the Chinese characters of them 
are the same, their implications are 
quite different; the difference is related 
to the different thinkers of the different 
schools of philosophy.” 


V. YIN-YANGISM 


Yin-yangism is usually understood 
as a school of philosophy. Its founder 
was Tsou Yen (#8777). But here it is 
not used to indicate that school. What 
I want to do with Yin-Yangism as with 
Taoism before, is to indicate a world 
theory using something as its root 
metaphor from which are derived some 
categories by which to -interpret the 
world. | 

As we understand now, yin and 
yang are two general concepts widely 
used by scholars prior to the appearance 
of Yin-Yang School. Neither did thinkers 
in later times using them commit them- 
selves in any way to be followers of 
Yin-Yang School. If yin and yang 
are understood from this point of view, 
I think, it is acceptable to regard them 
as two common concepts not limited 
to any particular school of thought. 

The root metaphor of Yin-Yangism 


is the two opposite aspects of a leaf 
or any other thing with two opposite 
aspects such as the upperface and the 
underside of a table, two ends of a stick, 
and so on. (Originally speaking, yin 
indicates the place where no sunshine 
can reach, and yang the place the sun 
is shining on. But gradually, this original 
indication was developed; yin and yang 
are used to signify anything with two 
opposite aspects as mentioned above.) 

Categories derived from the root 
metaphor of Yin-Yangism as I primarily 
understand are: (1) contrary characters, 
(2) mutual rejection, (3) mutual embrace, 
and (4) harmonious integration (or 
completion). 

To Yin-Yangism, the world is full 
of things with yin and yang contrasts. 
They are further understood in terms 
of the derived categories. 

Contrary characters are essential to 
everything. For to Yin-Yangism, every- 
thing is a combination of some elements 
with contrary characters. (This is true 
of natural things as well as of human 
affairs. But here the discussion will 
be limited to the former.) We cannot 
find anything in this world which is 
not composed of elements of contrary 
characters. Characters contrasting with 
each other reject each other. This rejec- 
tion inheres in things. It is understood 
as the change of a thing when it increases 
to such a scale, that from it the- 
transformation of that thing results. - 
When a thing is in the state of transforma- 
tion the mutual rejection is dominating 
that thing. But though contrary characters 
are essential to a thing, they are just 
one aspect of that thing. Opposite 
to this aspect there is another aspect 
which embraces its opposite. The whole 
picture is that everything with a character 
which is contrary to the other character 
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is connected with the other character. 
The different components penetrate and 
embrace each other, indicating what 
Lao Tzu says, “All things support the 
yin and embrace the yang. It is on the 
blending of the breaths (of the yin and 
the yang) that their harmony depends.”? 

Rejection and embrace are contrary 
to each other. But both of them indicate 
the relation of a thing called the relation 
. of yin and yang. Since the relation 
of yin and yang not only indicates the 
contrary characters but also the mutual 
embrace, it is not only understood by 
the formula “A is contrary to B,” but 
also by the formula “A is connected 
with B”. The latter has further been 
interpreted recently with reference to 
the knowledge of modern science. For 
to Yin-Yangism causality is nothing but 
an indication of the relation of yin 
and yang, so are the relations of ideas 
formulated in mathematics or logic. 
Furthermore, this positive indication 
is not only referred to the concept of 
sciences but also to the philosophical 
relations. It is also applied to the studies 
of fine arts and literature. 

Yin-Yangism’s assertion that rejection 
and embrace are mutually related is well 
grounded. As we have experienced, 
things appear to us with components 
in contrary characters. Since one 
character is in contrast to the other, 
they are mutually rejected. But this 
rejection is not absolute. For it is im- 
possible for anything to exist with an 
absolutely rejecting element within it. 


There must be something in the contrary _ 


which makes them reconciled. This 
something is not imposed from outside; 
it is in the character and is regarded as 
an element of embrace. 

The understanding of harmonious 
integration is based on embrace. The 


harmonious integration is a further 
indication of embrace and is a completion 
of yim and yang relation. Harmonious 
integration can be classified into different 
levels related to different relations of- 
yin and yang. The hierachical order is 
started from a thing understood as an 
individual which is the result of a com- 
bination of contrary characters of 
elements. With an eye to the modern 
understanding of things which are classi- 
fied into inorganic and organic, the 
harmonious integration of an individual 
thing is understood as the inorganic 
integration and organic integration. The 
organic things are further classified into 
plants, animals and human beings. 
Conforming to this classification, the 
harmonious integration will be presented 
as the harmonious integration of plants, 
of animals, and of human beings. This 
is just one aspect of the situation. The 
other aspect is that the harmonious / 
integration is not limited to the integra- 
tion of individuals. It is also present in 
the things above the individuals. To 
Yin-Yangism, the social organization is 
an indication of the latter kind of 
harmonious integration. And in addition 
to this, the whole world is understood 
by Yin-Yangists as a presentation of the 
ultimate completion of yin and yang, 
which is the result of the greatest 
harmonious integration. 

In contrast to harmonious integration, 
the disintegration of disharmony in 
theory is also asserted by the Yin-Yangists. 
But it is only accepted as a complement 
of harmonious integration just as a 
contrary character is regarded as a 
complement of the mutual embrace. 
Yin-Yangists’ world is a world of harmoni- 
ous integration with different levels 
in hierachical order. 

- When yin is understood as contrary 
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to yang and when the character of the 
former is different from that of the 
latter, Yin-Yangism is regarded as a 
dualism. But this regard is just one 
aspect of the theory. As the contrary 
characters embrace each other and are 
in a state of perpetual movement, the 
contrary characters are not absolute. 
To some Yin-Yangists the perpetual 
movement is understood as the activity 
of tao. So tao is also regarded by Yin- 
Yangists as ultimate. In this regard, 
Yin-Yangism is sometimes confused with 
Taoism by some thinkers who do not 
differentiate tao as an indication of the 
continuous . activity of yim and yang 
from tao indicated by Taoism in terms 
of its categories derived from its root 
metaphor of road. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


The world theory is a theory of 
understanding the whole world. In 
contrast to special sciences, it is a 
metaphysical theory. Traditional meta- 
physics has seriously been criticized by 
some contemporary philosophers. What 
they attack most is the fact that we can 
get no cognitive meaning from meta- 
physical statements. Metaphysical pro- 
positions are nonsensical.1! I do not 
want to discuss this problem in detail 
here. Nor can I give it a whole evaluation. 
What I want to do is just to point out 
that since the criticism is directed to the 
problem of cognitive meaning, it has 
nothing to do with the kind of meta- 
physics regarding the problem of 
understanding the world as a study of 
evidence as asserted by the theory of 
world hypothesis. For study of evidence 
is an empirical inquiry with cognitive 
meaning, and it is not contrary to the 
study of special sciences. 


That the theory of world hypothesis 
cannot be attacked by those who deal 
with the problem of metaphysics from 
the scientific point of view is clear. 
But as indicated by modern understand- 
ing, what is regarded as a problem with 
cognitive meaning is limited to the field 
of cognition. But, as we know, there 
are things which cannot be grasped 
by cognition. That is, besides cognitive 
meaning there are things which are 
asserted not by cognition but by some 
other functions of man such as awareness 
and feeling. And in this regard what 
man is aware of or feels about is not 
something which can be conceptualized 
but something which is prior to the 
conceptual understanding such as the 
Existenz of man or the awareness of the 
unconditioned or the feeling of God. 
All these belong to the problem of 
metaphysics. 

So in regard to the whole problem 
of metaphysics, what the theory of 
world hypothesis is concerned with is 
only one aspect. It is limited to the 
field of cognition. With this in mind 
we will understand that though in 
Formism what Pepper wants to discuss 
is the philosophy of Plato and that 
of Aristotle, yet he cannot give a proper 
discussion on the problem of God in 
Plato’s philosophy and Aristotle’s.12 For 
the same reason, in Organicism what 
Pepper wants to discuss is Hegel’s 
philosophy; he cannot give an adequate 
explanation to the problem of the 
Absolute or God in Hegel’s philosophy.** 
But as we know, God or the Absolute 
is the ultimate end to which man wants 
to aspire. To the theory of world 
hypothesis God or the Absolute is not 
an object of evidence study; it has no 
cognitive meaning. But to philosophy 
as a whole God or the Absolute is 
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something about which we want to 
talk. 

According to Pepper; the theory of 
world hypothesis is one but the world 
hypotheses are many. The world un- 
derstood by one world hypothesis is 
different from the world understood 


by another world hypothesis. There 


is no absolute understanding of the 
world; one understanding is relative to 
another. Compared with what the theory 
does not deal with, the theory as a whole 
is also a relative theory. For the theory 


is not concerned with what is ultimately 
asserted by traditional philosophers, and 
what is man’s ultimate aspiration. So 
if itis regarded as a theory of meta- 
physics, it is only a kind of metaphysics. 
It really- gives us a new understanding 
of the problem of metaphysics, yet 
metaphysics is not limited to this kind 
of theory. Therefore, from the viewpoint 
of the theory to understand Chinese 
philosophy, what is explained in this 
paper is also only a kind of Chinese 
philosophy. 


NOTES 


1. The theory of world hypothesis was advocated by S.C. Pepper (1891-1972). This theory is mainly 
formulated with the following basic concepts: (1) the distinction between science and meta- 
physics, (2) the rejection of utter skepticism and dogmatism, (3) two different types of 
corroboration, (4) two different types of hypothesis, (5) the concept of root metaphor. See 
S.C. Pepper, World Hypotheses (Berkeley and Los Angels: University of Califormia Press, 1966; 
first published in 1942), Part One: The Root Metaphor Theory, pp. 1-144. See also Tu Li, “‘S.C. 
Pepper’s Concept of Metaphysics as the Theory of World Hypotheses,’ New Asia Academic 


Annual, Vol. XVI (Sept., 1974) pp. 223-317. 
2. S.C. Pepper, World Hypotheses, p. 3. 
. Ibid., pp. 91-92. 
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4. See Tu Li, A Study of the Concept of T’ien-Tao and the Idea of God in Chinese and Western 
Philosophies (in Chinese) (Taipei: Linking Publishing Co., 1978), Part One, chs. IO-IX, pp. 35- 


198. 


5. The times covered by Kuo Yü: 990-453 B.C.; by Tso Chuan: 722-468 B.C.. 
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. See 4. 


7. Etymologically speaking, tao, li, chi, or yin-yang is separately used to indicate something or 
some state of a thing. Each of them has its own originality. Each of them is used by different 
thinkers as root metaphor to understand the world as indicated in this paper. But this is just 
one aspect of the picture. The other aspect is that when these terms became metaphysical terms 
their original meanings were neglected and were freely used by different thinkers. So the con- 
tinuous activity of yin and yang can be regarded as the action of Tao, and ch'i is also sometimes 
regarded as the matter of Tao, or Tao as the way of activity of ch, or Tao as the way of activity 
of yin and yang, and yin and yang can also be regarded as a way of the activity of ch’, and so 


on, and a kind of eclecticism was thus prevalent. 
8. See Hsu Fu-Kuan, On Human Nature in Chinese History (Taipei: 


Commercial press 


1969), Appendix II, “A Study of Yin-Yang, Five Elements and the Concerning Material,” (in 
Chinese), pp. 558-661. See also Tu Li, “Tien, Tao and T'ien-Tao in the Book of Changes,” 
(in Chinese), New Asia Academic Bulletin, Vol. III (1982), pp. 95-101. 
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. Lao Tzu, Tao Te Ching (The Way and Its Power), ch, 42. 
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. See M. Weitz, ed. The Analytic Tradition (New York: The Free Press, 1966), pp. 207-219. 


See also A.J. Ayer, ed., Logical Positivism (New York: The Free Press, 1959), p. 10. 
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On Mobilizing the Military: 
Arguments for a Just War Theory 
from the Lii-shih Ch’un-ch’iu 


James D. Sellmann 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The Lü-shih Ch’un-ch’iu® (ca. 241 
B.C.) is one of the few extant texts 
composed before the Ch’in dynasty 
(221-206 B.C.) which escaped Li Ssu’s 
notorious “burning of the books” in 
213 B.C. Since this text did not require 
reconstruction during the Han dynasty, 
it provides firsthand material concerning 


pre-Ch’in philosophy, government, 
music theory, culture, and a wealth 
of - other information. In this paper 


I shall present a detailed study of the 
arguments given in the chapter “On 
Mobilizing the Military” (Tang Ping’) 
in the Lúü-shih Ch’un-ch’iu (hereafter 
LSCC).' A translation of this chapter 
appears in the Appendix. 

The LSCC is an eclectic text classified 
under Tsa Chia. ? Although the text 
is eclectic in nature, it does show evidence 
of a systematic program in the arrangment 
of chapters and their content.3 This 
is especially true of the Twelve Sub- 
seasons or Chronicles (Shih-erh Chif). 
LSCC as a whole, and specifically the 
Twelve Sub-seasons section, is governed 
by an onto-cosmological principle of 


harmonization. Since the text is primarily 
a political handbook, the major applica- 
tion of this principle is to harmonize 
government policy with the seasons.* 
From a general survey of the chapters 
of the Twelve Sub-seasons, the following 
pattern emerges: spring is the season 
to examine the principle of life, the 
influences of growth and apply them 
individually and collectively; summer 
is the season for maturation, music 
and education are discussed; autumn 
is the season of harvesting, which was 
the traditional season for war; winter 
is the season of storage and death, 
funerals and policy planning are dis- 
cussed. This onto-cosmological principle 
is also apparent in that each of the Twelve 
Sub-season sections opens with a chapter 
discussing the monthly ordinances that 
the Son of Heaven should know for 
performing rites and in order to properly 
govern the empire; these twelve chapters 
comprise the ‘“‘Monthly Commands” 
(Yieh Ling) chapter of the Book of 
Rites (Li Chi). The chapter “On 
Mobilizing the Military” is the second 
one of the “Early Autumn Sub-season”’ 
(Meng-ch’iu Chi)®. As we saw above,- 
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this is in accordance with the onto- 
cosmological principle of the text — wars 
should be fought in the autumn. As 
a matter of fact. the four chapters 
following the “Early Autumn Sub-season”’ 
and those following the “Mid-autumn 
Sub-season”” are all concerned with 
military affairs. 

The author(s) of “On Mobilizing 
the Military” had a fivefold purpose: 
first, the chapter presents arguments 
_ for a just war theory; second, it points 
out that the institutions of the political 
ruler and the Son of Heaven, i.e. the 
foundation of Chinese society and civiliza- 
tion, were derived from and historically 
based on the fact of war and the victor 
becoming a martial and political leader; 
third, it argues against the theory that 
military affaris could/should be abolished; 
fourth, it argues that all people are 
naturally martial to some extent and 
that military actions differ only in scale, 
and then it provides eight examples 
of different “kinds” or “degrees” of 
military actions, drawing from a spectrum 
of human activities from psychological 
intentions to mobilizing troops; fifth, 
it points out that military actions can 
be either positive or negative, and as 
such a ruler must be cautious to only 
employ positive military actions, namely, 
just wars, and avoid unjust wars. Aside 
from the fact that the topics of this 

chapter are still considered important 
in contemporary society, this chapter 
is also interesting because it provides. 
us with a good example of classical 
Chinese philosophical reasoning. 

Before I explicate and assess these 
arguments, I would like to approach 
them with some philosophical charity. 
That is to say that one should consider 
the cultural givens and implicit assump- 
tions of the third century B.C. China. 


For the strength of these arguments, 
one should understand that these cultural 
givens, serving as implicit premises, 
are important factors. I would, then, 
briefly point out five important assump- 
tions which should be kept in mind 
when examining these arguments. 

First, according to ancient Chinese 
historiography, there were certain figures 
who being experts in basic skills founded 
Chinese culture and civilization, e.g. 
the Five Emperors and the Three 
August-kings. These cultural heros 
were accepted as the authorities in their 
respective fields and generally in the 
practice of virtuous government. Second, 
during the Chou dynasty the idea of 
a cyclical pattern for the overthrow 
of degenerated dynasties had developed. 
In the Book of Poetry (Shih Ching), 
the justification for this.cycle is either 
natural or moral. Of course, the theorists 
of the Five Elemental-forces (Wu Hsing") 
school preferred the natural justification, 


. arguing that the one who complied 


with the controlling elemental-force 
would be emperor. The Confucians 
and Mohists, on the other hand, adopted 
the moral justification, arguing that 
the Mandate of Heaven (Tien Ming?) 
would go to the one who could virtuously 
overthrow a tyrant. Mencius developed 
this idea for the Confucians, and the 
Military-arts Schools (Ping Chia") adopted 
it to defend the need of wars for the 
sake of saving and liberating supressed 
people, i.e. a just war. A third assumption, 
which is closely related to the first, 
was that high antiquity was the Golden 
Age of Chinese civilization, and as such 
there developed the desire to return 
to the ideal ways and practices of the 
past. A fourth important cultural given 
was the concept of a naturally or a 


heavenly bestowed species-specific inner 
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nature (hsing') which allows for tend- 
encies in behavior, but is not an essential 
determinate. The Confucians popularized 
this concept in moral philosophy which 
led to the belief that the essential, i.e. 
moral, aspects of human behavior were 
governed by an “innate” human nature. 
Finally, one must be aware of the ancient 
Chinese theory of logic in order to assess 
- these arguments with some philosophical 
charity. Although they did employ, 
what we now consider, deductive argu- 
ments, e.g. hypothetical syllogism and 
implication were not uncommon, never- 
theless they appear to have placed a 
higher value on, what we now consider 
to be, inductiye arguments since these 
were the usual modes of persuasion. 
The three most often employed argument 
forms were: (1) argument by authority; 
(2) argument by historical example; 
and (3) argument by analogy. Arguments 
by authority and historical example 
were often combined because of the 


cultural assumption that the authorities. 


were historical figures from a past Golden 
Age. D.C. Lau has discussed the role 
of argument by analogy in the Mencius, 
drawing out its popularity in the Warring 
States period. The ancient Chinese 
theory of logic was governed by the 
one case example which has become 
popular in contemporary logic, too. 

In this chapter there are two basic 
argument forms employed. First, there 
are arguments which combine authority 
and historical example; we can call 
these arguments by historical authority. 


The arguments by historical authority. 


are of two types: (a) concrete and (b) 
abstract. The concrete argument by 
historical authority draws on (what 
was then accepted as) historical fact, 
i.e. specific figures and events. The 
abstract argument by historical authority 


does not cite specific figures or events; 
but rather it argues in a general or abstract 
manner. In both cases these arguments 
are presented to support a just war 
theory. The second major argument 
form is argument by analogy; in general, 
these analogies attempt to argue against 
abolishing warfare to support. the just 
war theory. Argument number three 
below provides an interesting combination 
of hypothetical syllogism and abstract 
historical example. Argument number 
six below gives a mixture of analogy 
and argument by absurdity. 


Ul. THE JUST WAR 


The text uses the characters i ping! 
which I translate as ‘just military- 
actions” because of the context.’ It 
should be noted that the character “i” 
is one of the five main Confucian virtues 
and is often translated as “righteousness”. . 
However, “i”? also carries the meaning 
of “justice,” “rightness,” “generosity,” 
“charity,” “philanthropy,” and “chival- 
ry.” Actually the character “i”? implies 
all of these and more, but I avoid the 
translation “righteousness” since it has 
strong Christian and Islamic connotations. 
This is to sav that i ping is not a religious 
war fought for righteousness; rather 
it is a secular war fought to relieve the 
people of tyranny and suffering — to 
establish a virtuous ruler who would 
care for his people and not wage unjust 
wars. It is also interesting to note that 
it is primarily the LSCC which uses 
the characters “i ping? in discussing 
military affairs. Althought the Sun 
Tzu Ping-fa and the Sun Pin Ping-fa' 
acknowledge the need for using justice 
(i) in managing troops, nevertheless 
it is only a much later military text, 
the Wu Tzu Ping-fa™, which actually 
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uses the term “i ping”.8 Thus, it appears 
that the development of the just war 
theory, in ancient China, belongs to 
the LSCC. 

The concrete argument by historical 
authority occurs in the opening paragraph 
of the “Tang Ping’ chapter (see the 
translation in the Appendix). I recon- 
struct the argument as follows. 


Argument #1:? 
premise 1. 
“The Yellow Emperor and Emperor 
Yen had certainly (created the military) 
use of water and fire (respectively). 


p 2. 
The leader of the Kung Kung tribe 
was surely the next one (after Yen) 
who initiated a rebellion. 


p 3. 

The Five Emperors assuredly contended 
with each other (and/or with others).” 
implicit 

premise 4, 

The Yellow Emperor, the Five Em- 
perors, and even Emperor Yen (but 
mostly by people of the south) were 
all acclaimed for their wisdom, and 
their example is to be followed since 
all learned authorities take them as 
their authority figures. 


p 5. 
“The arising and perishing (of king- 
doms) alternate.” 


- 


implicit 

premise 6. 

Premise 5 is an historical and cosmic 
reality one should not oppose, and 
to survive, as a ruler, one must go 
along with it. (See the second cultural 
given discussed above). 


p 7. 

“Those who gain victory will master 
the government-affairs.” 

implicit 

conclusion 

Therefore, a virtuous ruler must fight 
just wars, like the ancient emperors. 


“abstract argument” 


to oppose injustices, or be overthrown. 


In this argument the idea of the “just 
war theory” is only implicitly given 
because (a) it was common knowledge 
at that time that the ancient sage 
emperors had only fought wars to 
establish justice in the empire, and (b) 
this concrete historical argument by 
authority is dependent on and supports 
(by example) the abstract historical 
argument by authority in which the 
‘ust war theory” is explicitly stated. 

The abstract argument from historical 
authority, which attempts to justify 
the need for just wars, is explicitly . 
embodied in two sentences/premises 
which open this chapter, and each occurs 
three more times in the chapter with 
minor variations. Again, I call this an 
in „that it does 
not cite any specific examples; rather, 
it relies on the above “concrete argu- 
ment” to supply the specific cases. 
Thus, the two arguments are interrelated; 
I have separated them for exegetical 
purposes. I explicate the argument 
as follows. | 


Argument #2:1° 


Premise 1. 
“The sage kings of antiquity had just 


military-actions, but they did not 
abolish military-actions.” 

implicit 

premise 2, 

All learned authorities accept the 
ancient sage kings as their moral 


exemplars since the sage kings were 
the authorities on culture, civilization, 
and even military matters. 


p 3. 

implicit 

sub-conclusion 

The actions of the sage kings should 
be emulated as authoritative. 


rn nt 
rn tr 
a te 
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p 4. 

“Military-affairs have come down from 
high-antiquity.” 

implicit 

p 5. . 

The “things” from antiquity are to 
be respected. They are to be respected 
not solely for their antiquity, but 
also because they are time-tested 
and will not be easily replaced. (See 
cultural assumption three above.) 


p 6. 

implicit 

sub-conclusion 

Since military-affairs are very ancient, 
and the sage kings employed just 
wars without abolishing warfare, 
military-actions are here to stay. (Ar- 
gument #41 supports this premise 
with historical example.) 

implicit 

conclusion 

Therefore, follow the example of 
the sage kings and only fight just 
wars. 


To strengthen argument #2, the text 
offers another abstract argument to 
support the claim that ‘“‘Military-affairs 
have come down from high-antiquity.” 
Since the opening premises could also 
be expressed as implicational proposi- 
tions, i.e. “if it is a military-affair, then 
it is majestic,” etc., they could be 
symbolically expressed as a hypothetical 
syllogism. This argument also assumes 
the fourth cultural belief, discussed 
above, i.e. that there is a heavenly or 
naturally bestowed human nature. Since 
the chapter argues that human nature 
is martial, it appears to be much more 
radical than Hobbes’ idea that the state 
of nature is a state of war; for Hobbes, 
war is a social condition not a biological 
one. This argument brings to mind 
Freud’s ‘death instinct” and Konrad 
Lorenz’s discussion of man’s innate 


urge to fight as explanations of war. 
The argument runs as follows. 


Argument #3:}? 
Premise |. 
“Military-affairs means to be majestic; 


p 2. 
to be majestic means to be strong.” 


p 3. 

implicit 

sub-conclusion 

Hence military-affairs means to be 
strong. 


p 4. 
“Humans possess majesty and strength 
by their nature.” i 


p 5. 

implicit 

sub-conclusion 

Hence humans possess military ability 
by their nature. 


p 6. 
“Nature is what is received from 
Heaven.” 


p 7. 

is a sub-argument: 

Sub-p 7 a. “One who is martial cannot 
change it; 

sub-p 7 b. and it cannot be moved by 
a (capable) artisan. 

sub-conclusion: 

sub-p 7 c. It is not what man himself 
can make.” 7 


(military affairs) have been 
with the people from the beginning.” 


conclusion 
“ (Hence,) military affairs have come 
from antiquity.” 


Of course, there is an additional implicit 
premise which was held by the ancient 
Chinese and is held by modern science, 
viz., the human race is ancient. 

From the ancient Chinese point 
of view, these three arguments would 
be accepted as strong and would have 
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been convincing in their day. However, 
when we assess them from our con- 
temporary perspective, they are not 
too compelling. The strength of an 
argument by authority always depends 
on the authoritativeness of the so-called 
“authority” in his field of expertise. 
That is to say, for an argument by 
authority to be a strong one, it must 
be presented by an accepted authority 
in the field of discourse which bears 
on the topic of the argument and other 
authorities must agree. Although the 
author(s) of this chapter may very well 
have been experts in the field of military 
arts, they base their arguments by 
authority on ancient sources which 
could not be proved to be historical. 
Even if these cultural heros could be 
proved to be historical, one could ques- 
tion whether or not the ancient sage 
kings were authorities in military arts 
or if their (supposed) “victories” were 
not due to other circumstances. That 
is to say, with the appeal to cultural 
heros these arguments carry more of 
an emotional strength than an authoritive 
one. 

The supporting argument to prove 
the antiquity of military affairs has 
a weakness in that it merely assumes 
a popular philosophical theory of its 
day, namely, that mankind’s nature 
is heavenly bestowed and cannot be 
changed, but the chapter does not 
attempt to prove that this is in fact 
the case. Moreover, its proof that human 
nature is in fact martial only rests on 
a weak (implicit) analogy which gener- 
alizes from some martial people to all 
people being martial. Although we 
would not consider these arguments 
to be very strong based on our modern 
logical sophistication, nevertheless we 
must recognize that they would be 


very compelling within their ancient 
context.. 


I. WAR, THE FOUNDATION 
OF POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


The above three arguments were 
offered in order to support the fighting 
of just wars and to argue against the 
abolishment of military actions. The 
arguments by analogy will further argue 
those two points. It is interesting to 
note, as Liu Ju-lin has done in his analysis 
of the different schools of thought 
contained in the LSCC, that: in this 
chapter “...it only discusses military 
affairs as being just or unjust, but it 
is unable to say whether or not they 
should exist at all.”!3 However, Liu’s 
analysis appears to be incorrect given 
the above arguments and the remaining 
portion of the chapter. There are at 
least three reasons why Liu is wrong, 
for the text does offer justifications 
for the existence of military affairs. 
First, because the ancient sage kings “... 


did not abolish military actions,” we 


following their example should not 
do away with them either. That is, 
the authority of the ancient kings is 
a justification for warfare. Second, 
since human nature is martial and since 
we cannot alter our nature, it follows 
that military ability must exist as long 
as mankind exists. In other words, 
the chapter argues that a ruler fights 
a just war precisely because military 


affairs are a part of human nature and 


some people will start unjust wars which 
must be surpressed. Third, the text 
argues that the very foundation of 
civilization and its political institutions 
were derived from war, and war is an 
inevitable event of human life which 
cannot be prohibited. Therefore, a 
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virtuous ruler ought to follow the ancient 
example and fight just wars. The text 
states: 


Argument #4:14 
The establishment of the Son 
of Heaven comes from (the institution 
of) the ruler; and the establishment 
of a ruler comes from (that of) a leader; 
and the establishment of a leader 


comes from struggles. Fighting has 
come from antiquity. It cannot be 
forbidden; it cannot be stopped. 


Therefore, the worthy kings of antiqui- 
ty had just military actions, but they 
_ did not abolish military actions. 


Thus, the ‘chapter. does offer some 
justification for the existence of war. 
The following six arguments by analogy 
will further serve to argue the point 
that a virtuous ruler must fight just 
wars because war is an inevitable event 
which cannot be abolished. 


IV. ANTI-DISARMAMENT 


Before I examine these six argument 
by analogy, I should say a word con- 
cerning the idea of “abolishing military 
actions”. The text calls this “yen ping™”’. 
The idea of abolishing military actions 
could be derived from the teachings 
of Mo Tzu (ca. 479-381 B.C.) the founder 
of the Mohist School. Mo Tzu taught 
the principles of universal love (chien 
ai?) and anti-military chauvinism (fei 
kung?). That some writer(s) of ZSCC 
might have believed that “yen ping” 
was based on Mohist teachings can be 
found in an interesting story where 
Kung-sun Lung tells King Hui of Chao 
that: ‘The idea of ceasing military 
actions (yen: ping) is based on the 
intention of universally loving (chien ai) 
all in the empire.”! Surely the abolish- 
ment of military actions would facilitate 


the Mohist doctrine of universal love, 
but as a military man Mo Tzu recognized 
the necessity of defensive warfare. 
Although he condemned fighting, his 
practical utilitarianism would not allow 
him to ‘propose abolishing military 
actions all together. 

Actually the origin of “abolishing 
military actions” must be attributed 
to two lesser known philosophers of 
the Warring States period — Sung Chien 
and Yin Wen. We hear of their proposal 
for abolishing military actions or the 
use of arms in the ‘‘T’ien Hsia” chapter 
of the Chuang Tzu which says: !6 


Sung Chien and Yin Wen... sought 
to put an end to strife among the 
people, to outlaw aggression, to abolish 
the use of arms (yen ping), and to 
rescue the world from warfare. 

A To outlaw aggression and 
abolish the use of arms (yen ping) 
— these were their external aims. 


Even though their proposal did not 
become very popular, it must have been 
fairly well known by the third century 
B.C. such that it was attacked in the 
LSCC. Moreover, it is only natural 
that Lü Pu-wei’s retainers would oppose 
any idea of disarmament since the state 
of Ch’in had destroyed the remnants 
of the imperial Chou family (ca. 255 
B.C.) and was gaining military strength 
daily. This helps us understand why 
the chapter “On Mobilizing the Military” 
argues against abolishing the military 
and tries to justify a just war theory. 

The first analogy to argue against 
abolishing military actions draws out 
an important similarity between the 
thtee major socio-political organizations 
of ancient China — the family, the state, 
and the empire. The argument is stated 
as follows: 


Ya 
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Argument #5:" 


If a family is without anger and 
spanking, then the children’s and 
infants’ faults will be seen immediately. 
If a state is without penalties and 
punishments, then the people will 
insult and attack each other immediate- 
ly. (Similarly) if the empire is without 
executions and military expeditions, 
then the feudal lords? mutual attacks 
will arise immediately. Therefore, 
anger and spanking cannot be ceased 
in a family; and penalties and punish- 
ments cannot be ceased in a state; 
(likewise) executions and expeditions 
cannot be abolished in the empire. 
(In these affairs,) there is merely the 
difference between being skillful and 
clumsy. Therefore, the sage kings 
of antiquity had just military actions, 
but they did not abolish military 
actions. 


Just as the family and the state require 
punishments to discipline its members, 
similarly the empire needs the execution 
of tyrants and criminals or rebels, and 
military expeditions against invasion and 
rebellion to maintain order.!8 Basically 
this argument is used to justify the 


` just war theory. That is to say, without 


expeditions for the purpose of justice, 
the empire would be in chaos. Again, 
a virtuous ruler would not attempt 


- to do away with military expeditions. 


The next analogy attacks the idea 
of abolishing warfare in a more explicit 
manner. This argument is mixed with 
the form of an argument by absurdity; 
that is, one which refutes a general 
principle by showing that it might lead 
to or be based on an absurdity. This 
analogy draws out the absurdity of 
trying to prohibit common-place events 
which might lead to a person’s death 
and the similarity to forbidding warfare. 
The argument is as follows: 


Argument #6:!? 


Because some people died from 
choking on food, it is impossible to 
intend to forbid (the eating) of food 
in the empire. Because some people 
died when boarding a boat, it is 
impossible to intend to prohibit boating 
in the empire. (Similarly) because 
some have lost their states by military 
actions, it is impossible to intend 
to abolish military actions in the 
empire. 


The implicit principle which is being 
shown to be absurd is: whatever is 
harmful to human life must be forbidden 
in a well ordered empire. But some 
things which, in a few instances, might 
be harmful can also be beneficial if 
not even necessary. Thus, it is absurd 


to prohibit “things” like eating, traveling, 


athletics, child birth, etc., even though 
some people may die when doing them. 
The analogy lies in the similarity between 
the danger and harm of eating and boating 
in comparison with that of warfare. 
Although war can be harmful, it can 
also be beneficial if not even necessary 
when it is a just war. Hence, it is absurd, 
the argument implicitly concludes, to 
attempt to abolish warfare. 

The weakness of argument #6 is 
twofold. First, some people, especially 
those proposing disarmament, may not 
be able to accept the idea that warfare, 
even a just war, can be beneficial. Second, 
the writer(s) appeared to have intentional- 
ly overlooked an important similarity 
— death. The writer(s) only used the 
example of a ruler losing his state and 
not the killing of soliders and civilians, 
in drawing the comparison, which would 
have carried out the similarity that 
some good things may lead to the death 
of innocent people. It may be that 
the writer(s) recognized a deeper 
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- weakness in this argument, i.e., death 
in war is not accidental like choking 
or drowning, and attempted to cover 
it up by not mentioning the deaths 
of innocent folk in warfare. 

The next analogy continues to 
emphasize two aspects of the sixth 
argument, namely, the impossiblity of 
prohibiting warfare, and the beneficial 
side of military actions. In this argument 
the comparison is made between the 
natural elements water and fire, and 
war. The comparison may at first appear 
unwarranted, but one should keep in 
mind two important points to understand 
the strength of the argument for the 
ancient Chinese. First, as was pointed 
out in the concrete argument by historical 
authority (see argument #1), fire and 
water were employed for military 
purposes from the most ancient times 
in China, i.e. to flood out or to burn 
out the enemy. Second, the chapter 
has already argued that warfare is a 
natural part of human nature (see argu- 
ment #3 and #9). Since war is natural, 
and it can be destructive/unjust or 
beneficial/just, then it can be compared 
to other natural “things” like fire and 
water which can be either destructive 
or beneficial, depending on their applica- 
tion in warfare or domestic use. The 
argument is presented below. 


Argument #7: 

As for military actions being 
unceasable, it is just like water and 
fire (being unceasable). If one employs 
them well, then they would constitute 
fortune. If one cannot apply them 
well, they would constitute calamity. 


Again, the chapter proposes that military 
actions cannot be prohibited; just like 
the other natural forces, they are here 
to stay. Thus, the important thing 


is to utilize warfare in an appropriate 
manner, i.e. to only wage just wars. 

Although argument #7 would be 
compelling to most ancient readers, 
the modern reader would be sensitive 
to two points. First, the argument 
appears to beg the question in that 
it does not actually prove the benefits 
of war but only assumes them. Second, 
those knowledgeable of modern psycho- 
logical theories concerning human 
nature would consider the implicit 
premise, that human nature is martial, 
to be unjustified because most psycho- 
logical theories recognize an important 
interplay between innate and environ- 
mental factors governing human behavior. 
Furthermore, only a few modern 
psychologists, Freud and Lorenz being 
the chief examples, have proposed that 
human nature is martial, and their 
proposals have been attacked as un- 
justified. 

Argument #8 further carries out 
this idea of the benefits of war by 
comparing it with medicine. The 
argument simply states that: 


Argument #8:?! 

It is like this in using medicine (also). 
(For example,) if one obtains good 
medicine, then one can cure the patient. 
But if one obtains bad medicine, then 
one will kill the patient. Military 
actions for the purpose of justice 
serve as a good medicine for the empire; 
they are of great importance also. 


In this argument the chapter continues 
to stress the idea that military actions 
can be either positive or negative. Thus, 
like a good physician, the virtuous ruler 
should only apply military actions for 
the sake of justice in order to heal his 
state of any injustices. However, this 
argument falls prey to the fallacy of 


Kas 
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begging the question too, for it does 
not prove what the benefits of war 
are — it only assumes them. 


V. MILITARY ACTIONS 
DIFFER ONLY IN SCALE 


The following analogy is interesting 
since it back-tracts to reinterate the 
claim that military affairs are very ancient 
by showing that all people are the same 
concerning matters of human nature. 
This commonality in matters concerning 
human nature is also presented in the 
chapter on ‘Feelings and Desires”.?? 
In argument #9 the analogy is drawn 
between the comparison of oneself, 
in this case the author(s) of this chapter, 
and all other people in regards to military 
affairs. The implicit premise here is 


that: inasmuch as one person’s nature 


is martial, so all people are martial. 
The only difference is a matter of scale 
in military actions. The argument is 
derived from the following passage. 


Argument #9:?3 
Furthermore, military actions come 
from the distant past. They have 
never not been practiced (even) for 
a short period. It does not matter 
if one is honored or base, an elder 
or a junior, worthy or unworthy, people 
are all mutually the same when it 
comes to military affairs. There is 
merely the difference between the 

size of the wars. 


The implicit conclusion here, again, © 


would appear to be that: one should 
only fight a just war since war is in- 
evitable, i.e. oppose the unjust war 
or tyrant. The chapter appears to 
reinterate the military aspect of human 
nature for stylistic purposes, that is 
to introduce the next topic, because 
the chapter next outlines eight common 


events which are interpreted as different 
“modes” of military actions, motivated 
by one’s martial nature, in order to 
show -that they only differ in scale. 
However, one could level the same 
criticisms against this argument as I 
did against arguments #3 and #7 above. 
This analogy is weak in that it over- 
generalizes from a few martial people 
to all people being martial. 


VI. POSITIVE OR NEGATIVE 
MILITARY ACTIONS 


The last analogy occurs in the final 
paragraph of the chapter. In this 
argument the analogy is twofold. First, 
it compares the oppressed people of 
a state enjoying the sight of the invasion 
of just troops to be like a son who enjoys 
seeing his merciful parents or a starving 
man who loves to see food.** Second, 
it makes an analogy between the futility 
of an unjust war just as it is a waste 
to shoot arrows into a deep gorge or to 
open the dike when the flood is building 
up. Moreover, this concluding argument 
reinterates a theme which runs through 
the chapter, concerning the positive 
or negative effects of war. I explicate 
the argument as follows. | 


Argument #10:75 
premise |. 
A filial son enjoys seeing his merciful 
parents. 


p 2, 
A starving man loves to see delicacies. 


p 3. 

“When military action is really just, 
it can be used to execute a tyrant 
and save the people from suffering.” 


p 4. 

sub-conclusion I. 

Likewise people who are oppressed 
enjoy seeing just military actions 
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liberate them, ie. they hunger for 
food; they desire to see mercy. 


p 5. 

It is hopeless or even destructive to 
shoot a powerful crossbow into a 
deep gorge. 


p 6. 

It is useless and destructive to loosen 
the dike when the flood is building 
up. 

p 7. . 

sub-conclusion II, 


Likewise to force your people to 
fight an unjust war is of no avail. 


p 8. 

Since an average ruler has trouble 
leading his people in war, and a tyrant 
has even more trouble in doing it, 

D 9: 

sub-conclusion III. 

thus, one must be a virtuous ruler 
in order to lead one’s people in a 
just war. 


p 10, 

An unjust war will make your people 
run away. 

pill. 

A just war will execute a tyrant and 
make the people happy. 

implicit 

conclusion 


Hence, a just war will make its leader 
emperor. 


In my mind this argument appears to 
be the strongest because of its practical 
appeal. That is, if one can take the 
position of an oppressed people who 
really are suffering, then it is only natural 
that one would seek liberation from 
one’s oppression. However, the three 
sub-conclusions in this argument all 
assume what they attempt to prove, 
viz. the just war theory; and this is the 
fallacy of begging. the question. Its 
final conclusion is really relative to 
historical circumstances, for the leader 


of a just war may die before he can 
even take the throne. However, re- 
straining any speculation on historical 
circumstance, the conclusion here is 
strongly supported by argument #4 
also. For the content of the chapter, 
this argument’ emphasizes that: wars 
can be positive or negative. Hence, 
it is only the just war, i.e. the war of 
positive results, which should be waged. 
In this respect the just war theory 
proposed in LSCC comes close to that 
given in the Bhagavad Gita.*® 


VI. CONCLUSION 


The above ten arguments attempt 
to substantiate the following six claims: 
1) that the just war theory is most 
reasonable; 2) the martial nature of 
mankind is very ancient; 3) that the 
idea of disarmament is unjustifiable; 
4) that warfare cannot be prevented; 
5) that warfare is a natural aspect of 
human nature, it only differs in regard 
to the size of the “military action” 
taken; 6) war can be beneficial when 
it is applied properly, i.e. justly. 

As I stated earlier in this paper, 
it is only natural that the guest scholars 
of Lü Pu-wei, the prime minister of 
the state of Ch’in and sponsor of LSCC, 
would seek to propose a just war theory. 
Since the state of Ch’in was quickly 
becoming the military power during 
the final decades of the Warring States 
period, it is only to be expected that 
its prime minister, who was in charge 
of military matters, would devise pro- 
paganda to justify military expeditions. 

This paper raises three important 
ethical-historical questions. First, Did 
the state of Ch’in ever really fight a 
just war? Second, regardless of how one 
defines a “just war”, is it really possible 
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to fight a just war??? In other words, 
does not the concept of a “just war” 
carry some conceptual confusion or 
internal contradiction, that is, should 
not a virtuous ruler find a more civil 
means to end a conflict than by war- 
fare?*® Finally, can a just war really 
resolve political problems as an end-all 
to such problems? It would appear 
not to’ he able to do so; for as the first 
argument by historical authority pointed 
out, it is only natural for a just state 
to eventually decay with corruption 
and injustices, i.e. the cyclic nature of 
kingdoms, always requiring another just 
war. Hence, the just war may be part 
of the problem and not the solution. 


not deal with the problem of relativity, 
for it assumes that there can only be 
one just army fighting the just war. 
The chapter does not consider the 
possibility of both opposing troops 
presenting their respective selves as 
soldiers of a just war because it assumes 
an absolute definition of justice and 
not a relative one. 

Since a just war theory is a profound 
ethical question which each one must 
decide for him or herself, I would like 
to say that in this paper I am not 
proposing that a just war should or 
should not be waged. I have only sought 
to draw out, interpret, and offer some 
modern logical criticism on the arguments 


In this respect the chapter also does presented in the Lii-shih Ch’un-ch’iu.*? 


END NOTES 


1. The title “Tang Ping” is difficult to translate because the exact meaning of tang is only vaguely 
implied by the text. Since “tang”? can mean “to move”, I have chosen to translate it as “mo- 
bilizing”. “Tang” can also mean “to level”; given the chapter’s concluding idea of executing 
a tyrant (see argument #10 premise 3), the title might be translated as “Military Actions to 
Overthrow (tang) a Tyrant or Rebells.”’ 

It should be noted that one edition of LSCC titles this chapter “Yung Ping’, i.e. “Applying 
the Military.” It appears that R. Wilhelm in his translation of LSCC has followed this secondary 
title in translating the title as “Uber den Gebrauch des Militars,” i.e. “On the Application of 
the Military”; Frühling und Herbst des Lü Bu Wei, (Düsseldorf: Eugen Diederichs Verlag, 1979) 
rept. of 1928 ed.. 

Tien Fung-t’ai interprets “tang” as “to scatter or loosen” which, he argues, does not agree with 
the chapter’s content. He concludes that the title “Yung Ping” is correct; or the title was “'I 
Ping” but the character “P was damaged such that only the top strokes were recognizable, and 
later scholars mistakenly wrote it as “tang.” See T’ien’s Ph.D. dissertation, Lit-shih Ch’un-ch’tu 
Yen-chiu, (Kuo-li Cheng-chih Ta Hsiieh, 1979), p. 337. 

2. The term “tsa chia” is best translated as “miscellaneous schools” as D. Bodde has done in his 
translation of Fung Yu-lan’s, A History of Chinese Philosophy, Vol. I (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1952), pp. 20-21 & 171. The term “tsa chia” was developed by Pan Ku (died 
92 A.D.) to classify those books he wished to list in the Han Shu “I-wen Chih” which could not 
be grouped under the categories established by Ssu-ma T’an (died 110 B.C.). “Tsa Chia’ is not 
a specific school, but a bibliographical classification of text from various unclassified “schools.” 
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Kung-chuan Hsiao, A. History of Chinese Political Thought, (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1979), pp. 550-551. Mote’s and Hsiao’s confusion concerning the meaning of “tsa chia” 
appears to have a dual origin. First, “tsa chia” appears to be parallel in meaning with such terms 
as “Tao Chia” (Taoist School) and Mo Chia (Mohist School) etc., but in the case of “Tsa Chia” 
there was no specific “school” by that name. Second, the two major extant texts which were 
classified as. Tsa Chia, ie. LSCC and Huai Nan Tzu, are clearly eclectic in nature, i.e. 
they synthesize diverse theories to develop a certain (political) point of view, and thereby one 
might think that Tsa Chia means a certain school which is eclectic. However, this interpretation 
overlooks the bibliographical function of the term “tsa chia,” ie. to classify the books of 
miscellaneous schools otherwise unclassifieble. Furthermore, Hsiao’s distinction of the two 
meanings of “tsa chia”, i.e. one being “... a single school with ... diverse factions; the second 
is a single book or work that adopts elements... from many schools...,” breaks down if one 
accepts Fung’s presentation of the theory that an ancient Chinese text is the expression of a 
school of thought which developed and changed over time. That is to say, the text and the school 
are inseparable. See Mote trans. p. 551, and Bodde trans. pp. 19-20. 


. To substantiate the existence of a comprehensive system governing LSCC is beyond the scope 


of this paper, but it is interesting to note what some scholars have said. B. Watson has stated 
that the structure of the book “... intends to convey some meaning.” However, he continues 
by saying that it is only in the Shih-erh Chi section where the content follows this structure; 
see his Early Chinese Literature, (New York: Columbia University Press, 1962), pp. 186-187. 

A. Wylie’s brief note on LSCC also implies a lack of systamatization for the whole text; see his 
Notes on Chinese Literature, (Taipei: Bookcase Shop, 1970), rept. of 1867 ed., p. 157. 

Yang Chia-lo’s “Preface” to the Lit-shih Ch'un-ch'iu Ch'i-shih Teng-wu-shu, ed. by Yang Chiado, 
Vol. I, (Taipei: Ting Wen, 1977),, defends the idea that there is a iiia structure to the 
whole text. 

Hu Shih says that: “Althought the organization is not tight and the system not very clear, 
nevertheless (when) we read this book (i.e. LSCC) carefully, we must consider it to be a deliberate- 
ly synthesized system of thought,”.And he cites the “Hsii I” chapter of LSCC to support the 
claim of an underlying system; see his “Tu LSCC,” in Hu Shih Wen Ts’un, ed. by P’u Chia-lin, 
(Taipei: Far East Book Co., 1961), p. 227. 


. This harmonization of government policy with the seasons, and even with the musical tones, 


is shown in the following passage from the “Yin Lū” chapter; note that the months follow the 
Chinese lunar calender: 

... In the month (corresponding) to the Chia-chung pipe (i.e. the second month), (the yang-ch’7 
tends to be) encompassing, plentiful, harmonious, and equally (distributed). (In this month 
the ruler should) practice virtue and pardon criminals; no one is to be allowed to initiate events 
which will harm any living creature. ... In the month (corresponding) to the itse pipe (ie. the 
seventh month), (the ruler should well-order the judicial) regulations and strengthen the criminal 
punishments; (during this month he should) interrogate and punish those who were unjust in 
order to appease (those who live in the faroff corners (of the state). LSCC Ch 'i-shih Teng-wu-shu, 
ed. by Yang Chia-lo, Vol. I, (Taipei: Ting Wen Book Co., 1977), pp. 251 & 253. 


. Yang Chia-lo cites Yü Chia-hsi in his “Preface” to LSCC Ch't-shth Teng-wu-shu, no page number, 


to support this view of harmonization with the seasons. 


- D.C. Lau; “On Mencius’ Use of the Method of Analogy in Argument,” Appendix 5 in his Mencius, 


(Hammondsworth: Penguin, 1970), pp. 235-263. 


7. 


17. 
18. 
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“I ping’ could also be translated as “just troops’ or “weapons of justice” depending on the 
context. In this chapter “ping” is used as military-affairs or military-actions. For some other 
references to “i ping’ in LSCC, see Yang Chia-lo ed., LSCC Chi-shih Teng-wu-shu, pp. 290, 
291, 299, 305-306 (the character “7 should precede “ping” here, see Hsü Wei-yii’s commentary), 
309-310, 321, 323, and 329-330. 


. Sun Tzu Ping-fa says: “They (spys) cannot be properly managed without benevolence (jen) and 


straightforwardness (1);” following Lionel Giles translation in Sun Tzu on the Art of War, Rpt., 
(Taipei: Caves Books, 1978), p. 170. 

Sun Pin Ping-fa tells us that: “A general must be just (i); if he is not just, then he won’t be strict. 
If he is not strict, he won’t be majestic. If he is not majestic, his subordinates won’t be willing 
to die for him.. Hence, the principle of justice is the leading determinate (lit. the head) of 
military-actions.”” And it says: “When the soliders are few, but their combating strength is strong, 
it is due to their complying with justice (i).” See Sun Pin Ping-fa Chu-shih, compiled by Hsü 
P’ei-ken and Wei Ju-lin, (Taipei: Li Ming Wen-hua), 1976, pp. 173 & 35. | 

Wu Tzu Ping-fa says: “There are five different ways by which military-actions arise ...and they 
have five names: the first is called “just military-actions... To prohibit the violent and save 
(people from) disorder is called justice. Wu Ch’i, Wu Tzu Ping-fa, (Taipei: Lien Ya, 1981), pp. 25, 
29, see also 21, 32. 

See the “i ping” entry in the Chung-wen Ta Ts’u-tien, general ed. Lin-i Kao-ming, (Taipei: Chinese 
Cultural University Press, 1982), Vol. 6, p. 11457. 

The Ku Liang commentary to the Ch'un Ch’iu mentions “? ping”; see the Index to the Thirteen 
Classics (Shih-san-ching Yin-te}, Ch’un Ch’iu Ching Chuan rept. of the Harvard Yen-ching Index, 
(Taipei: Nan Yüeh, 1978) 183/7 4/2 Ku. 


. LSCC Chii-shih Teng-wu-shu, p. 283. 
. Ibid., p. 282. 
. Of course, the so-called Legalist School (Fa Chia) did not accept the authority of the ancients; 


they said: “Don’t model the late kings (Pu fa hsien wang).” This Fa Chia idea is also found in 
LSCC; Ibid., p. 664; and Hu Shih, “Tu LSCC,” p. 251. 


. LSCC Ch’i-shih Teng-wu-shu, pp. 282-283. 

. Ibid., Vol. I, Liu Ju-lin, “ZSCC Fen-hsi,” p. 18. 

. Ibid., Vol I, p. 284. 

. Ibid., Vol. Il, p. 806; also see p. 849 where Kung-sun Luhg tries to pursuade King Chao of Yen 


to adopt yen ping. 


. A Concordance to Chuang Tzu, Harvard Yen-ching Index Series, No. 20, (Cambridge: Harvard — 


University Press, 1956), 92/33/35-37 & 41. Here I have followed Watson’s translation see, B. 
Watson, The Complete Works of Chuang Tzu, (New York: Columbia University Press, 1968), 
pp. 368, 369. Also see The Chuang Tzu passage where Marquis Wu desires to comply with 
justice (i) and cease military actions (yen-ping); Concordance 65/24/19, 20, 25; Watson, p. 264. 
LSCC Ch'i-shih Teng-wu-shu, Vol. 1, pp. 284-285. 

Argument #5 comes closest to what can be determined as Confucius’ justification of military 
action, namely to defend against the invasion of the tribes, and to honor a ruler by raising his 
perished state; see Lun Yü, ch. 14 (where Kuan Chung is praised for combating the tribes), and 
ch. 20 (on continuing a cut off generation and reestablishing an abolished state); Ssu-shu Kuang- 
chiieh, (Tainan: Tsung Ho, 1981), pp. 232, 306. 

LSCC Ch 'i-shih Teng-wu-shu, pp. 285-286. 
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Ibid., p. 286. i 

Ibid., p. 287. Mo Tzu also used a medical analogy, but he used it to argue against the use of 
military actions because it is a cure that only works in a few cases; see The Works of Mo Tze, 
trans. Yi-pao Mei, (Taipei: Confucius Publishing Co., 1980), pp. 206, 228. Itis also interesting 
to note that Mo Tzu argued against the idea of a “proper season for warfare, see p. 202, and he 
criticized those who proclaimed that their military actions were taken for the purpose of justice 
(“i”), see pp. 197-198, 220, 228. 

LSCC Ch'i-shih Teng-wu-shu, pp. 103-104. 

Ibid., p. 287. 

The idea of an oppressed people welcoming the invasion of just troops is also discussed in sub- 
sequent chapters of LSCC. For example see, Ibid., pp. 291, 305-306 (here the interpolation of 
“i” is warranted based on the context and Hsti Wei-yii’s commentary agrees with this), and 309- 
310. 

Ibid., p. 289. 

K.N. Upadyaya, “The Bhagavad Gita on War and Peace,” Philosophy East and West, Vol. 19, 
no. 2 (April 1969), 159-169; see especially 163-166. However, a major difference here is 
that for the Gita one ought to enter battle with a detached mind, p. 165; whereas for LSCC’s 
argument the mind is never detached — its very attachment is its wartial nature. 

Although Aristotle is not so idealistic as to discuss a just war theory, his idea that states are founded 
on a principle of justice that cannot be actualized implies that a “just war” cannot be realized 
either; see Politica in The Basic Works of Aristotle, ed. R. McKeon, (University of Chicago, n.d.), 
p. 1233. 

Augusitne seems to hold this view in pointing out the misery of even just wars; see The City of 
God, trans. by Marcus Duds, (New York: Random House, 1950), pp. 683-684. 

I would like to thank Dr. Roger T. Ames for his encouragement, and for suggestions on revising 
this paper. I would also thank Dr. Yang Yu-wei for assisting me with the translations. 
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APPENDIX 


The following is a complete translation of the “Tang Ping” chapter of the 
LSCC. The numbers given in the translation refer to the page numbers of the 


Chinese text Lit-shih Ch’un-ch’tu Chii-shih Teng-wu-shu. 


ed. by Yang 


Chia-lo, (Taipei: Ting Wen Book Co.), 1977, pp. 282-289. 


282 Chapter Two: 

The sage kings of antiquity had 
just military actions (vu i ping 4 BF), 
but they did not abolish military actions 
(wu yu yen ping 485). Military 
affairs have come down from high- 
antiquity. They have been with the 
people from the beginning. Generally 
speaking, military affairs means to be 
majestic; to be majestic means to be 
strong. Humans possess majesty 283 
and strength by their nature (Asing#: ). 
Nature is what is received from heaven 
(tien). It is not what man himself 
can make; one who is martial cannot 
change it, and it cannot be moved by 
a (capable) artisan. (Hence) military 
affairs have come from antiquity. 

The Yellow Emperor and Emperor 
Yen (#) had certainly (created the 
military) use of water and fire (respective- 
ly). The leader of the Kung-kung (I) 
tribe was surely the next one (after 
Yen) who initated a rebellion. The 
Five Emperors assuredly contended with 
each other (and/or with others). The 
arising and perishing (of kingdoms) 
alternates; those who gain victory will 
master the government affairs. 

People have said that Ch’ih Yu (È) 
was (the first) one to organize military 
affairs, (but as a matter of fact) Ch’ih 
Yu was not (the first) to organize military 
affairs; he merely sharpened the weap- 
ons.* 284 Before the time of Ch’ih 


violence and command of troops. 


Yu, people certainly combatted by 
(using) pealed trees (as weapons). The 
one who gained victory would be the 
leader. With only a leader, it was still 
not sufficient to properly-govern society 
(lit. them, i.e. the people). Therefore, 
(the people) established a ruler (chitin # ). 
Again the ruler was insufficient to 
properly-govern them. Hence, (they) 
established the Son of Heaven. The 
establishment of the Son of Heaven 
comes from (the institution of) the 
ruler; and the establishment of a ruler 
comes from (that of) a leader; and the 
establishment of a leader comes from 
struggles. Fighting has come from 
antiquity. It cannot be forbidden; it 
cannot be stopped. Therefore, the 
worthy kings of antiquity had just mili- 
tary actions (yu i ping), but they did 
not abolish military actions (wu yu yen 
ping). 

If a family is without anger and 
spanking, then the children’s and infants’ 
faults will be seen immediately. If a 
state is without penalties and punish- 
ments, then the people will insult and 
attack each other immediately. 285 
(Similarly) if the empire is without 
executions and military expeditions, then 
the feudal lords’ mutual attacks will 
arise immediately. Therefore, anger 
and spanking cannot be ceased in a 
family; and penalties and punishments 
cannot be stopped in a state; (likewise) 


* Chih Yu was a legendary rebel defeated by the Yellow Emperor; he was a descendent of Yen, noted for his 
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executions and expeditions cannot be 
abolished in the empire. (In these affairs,) 
there is merely the difference between 
being skillful and clumsy. Therefore, 
the sage kings of antiquity had just 
military actions, but they did not abolish 
military actions. 

Because some people died from 
choking on food, it is impossible to 
intend to forbid (the eating of) food 
in the empire. 286 Because some people 
died when boarding a boat, it is im- 
possible to intend to prohibit boating 
in the empire. (Similarly) because some 
have lost their states by military actions, 
it is impossible to intend to abolish 
military actions in the empire. 

As for military actions being un- 
ceasable, it is just like water and fire 
(being unceasable). If one employs 
them well, then they would constitute 
fortune. If one cannot apply them 
well, then they would cause calamity. 
287 
(also). (For example,) if one obtains 
good medicine, then one can cure the 
patient. But if one obtains bad medicine, 
then one will kill the patient. Military 
actions for the purpose of justice serve 
as a good medicine for the empire; they 
are of great importance also. 

Furthermore, military actions come 
from the distant-past. They have never 
not been practiced (even) for a short 
period. (It does not matter if one is) 
honored or base, an elder or a junior, 
worthy or unworthy, people are all 
mutually the same (when it comes to 
military affairs). There is merely thé 
difference between the size of (the 


It is like this in using medicine 


wars). 

(When one) investigates the subtlety 
of military actions, (one discovers that:) 
(1) when (an inner conflict) lies in the 
heart-mind 288 and has not yet been 
manifested, this is (a kind of) military 
action; (2) staring with anger is (a kind 
of) military action; (3) a change of- 
color-in-the-face is (a kind of) military 
action; (4) speaking with arrogance is 
(a kind of) military action; (5) pulling 
or pushing is (a kind of) military action; 


- (6) going forward or backward: is (a 


kind of) military action; (7) fighting in 
large groups* 289 is (a kind of) military 
action; (8) attacking or combating with 
the whole army is military action (too). 
All of the above eight are practices 
of military action. (it is only a difference 
of) scale in contending. 

As for those in the modern genera- 
tion who firmly advocate abolishing 
military actions, all their lives they 
practice military actions, but they do 
not even know that they violate (their 
own principle).** Therefore, although 
their persuading is strong, their ‘discussion 
is convincing and their learning is broad, 
nevertheless they are not accepted. 
Hence, the sage kings of antiquity had 
just military actions, but they did not 
abolish military actions. When military 
action is really just (i3%), it can be used 
to execute a tyrant and save the people 
from suffering. As for the people’s 
enjoying this, it is like a filial son seeing 
his merciful parents or a starving person 
seeing delicacies. (As for) the people’s 
crying and running away, it is like 
shooting a powerful crossbow into a 


* Following the commentary I read p’eng (#%) as ch’ih HH) meaning “great”; in this case a great (number of people) 


fighting 


** This chapter attacks those who propose abolishing military affairs but continue to employ them for defense. 
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deep gorge, or it is like loosening the ruler still seems to be unable to possess 
dike while the flood is building up. his people; so how much less can a tyrant 
(Under these circumstances,) an average doit? 


Micronesia: 
The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 


Dirk Anthony Ballendorf 


The ‘first Micronesians probably mi- 
grated from eastern Asia and Indonesia 
about ten thousand years ago, but it 
wasn’t until the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries that the Pacific Ocean area, 
including Micronesia, became known to 
the European nations. By the middle 
of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century most of the puzzling geographical 
problems of the region had been solved. 
From the late seventeenth century 
onward to the end of the nineteenth 
century, Europe’s acquisitive powers 
began to colonize in the Pacific. 

Ferdinand Magellan was the first 
to open Micronesia to the Western world 
when he stopped briefly at Guam during 
his circumnavigation of the globe in 
1521. Sailing from east to west under 
the Spanish flag, Magellan sailed right 
through the islands without sighting 
them. His stop at Guam was by accident, 
and his crew was so ragged and sick 
that he was forced to seek fresh water 
and vegetables. He had a run-in with 
overly excited natives who welcomed 
him and then made off with one of his 
skiffs. Enraged, Magellan went ashore, 


destroyed a village, and killed several © 
men and women before reclaiming the 
skiff. He then left the Marianas naming 
them “Los Ladrones” (the thieves.) 
History does not record what’ the 
Guamanians thereafter called Magellan 
and his crew. 

During the 150 years that followed, 
various explorers stopped briefly at some 
of the Micronesian islands, but no 
attempts were made at colonization. 
In 1564, however, Manuel Lopez de 
Legaspi landed at Saipan and proclaimed 
Spanish sovereignty over the group. 
Some Augustinian priests who were with 
Legaspi said the mass and promised 
the natives that soon more clergymen 
would arrive tō save their souls and bring - 
them the True Faith. 

But none came. The Spanish during 
these years were much more occupied. 
with more profitable conquests in the 
Americas, the Philippines, and the 
Moluccas, to devote much attention 
to the unrewarding little islands of 
Micronesia. Thomas Cavendish, the 
British adventurer, was the next to 
arrive at the Marianas in his ship, Desire, 
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in 1588. After trading briefly with the 
natives, he departed with “a backward 
volley to discourage the islanders from 
following” his ship. 

The Micronesians’ contacts’ with 
Western man during the period of 
exploration were not very positive. 
The islanders, more often than not, 
were treated harshly and unfairly. They 
were certainly not understood by the 
explorers, neither was there any attempt 
to understand them. It is true that the 
white men brought gifts of ironware 
which they bartered for fresh fruits and 
vegetables which were essential to combat 
scurvy on long voyages. But they also 
brought a variety of infectious diseases. 
Influenza, smallpox, leprosy, and 
tuberculosis, as well as venereal disease, 
entered the islands with the Westerners. 
Disease severely decreased the population. 
Captain Bridge, who visited Micronesia 
between 1882 and 1884, claimed that 
“the native population was diminishing, 
and (they were) moving rapidily towards 
extinction.” 

The actual Spanish colonization of 
Micronesia began with the arrival of 
Fray Diego Luis de Sanvitores in 1668. 
His party consisted of four other Jesuit 
priests, a lay brother, a few laymen, 
and thirty-two Spanish and Filipino 
soldiers. One of the first acts of the 
party was to change the name of the 
islands from Ladrones to Marianas in 
honor of Queen Maria Anna of Austria. 

Sanvitores and his missionary group 
entrenched themselves in the Marianas 
and did establish churches and religious 
schools. A series of native revolts attended 
the effort as the natives were reluctant 
to embrace the True Faith which did 
not jive with traditional beliefs. At 
one point the Spanish, in order to control 
the natives more effectively, moved the 


population of the Marianas into enclaves 
and segregated the people in villages. 
In addition to being an unpopular move 
among the natives, this also had the 
effect of further decreasing population 
since many were killed in the process 
of relocation, and others died during 
their adjustment to strange and new 
environments. | 

Sanvitores, probably true to his 
wishes, was finally martyred in his cause. 
In 1672 he was killed -by natives when 
he forced his way into a house to 
baptize an infant whom he believed 
was dying. The Spanish missionary 
zeal then subsided for a while with 
Sanvitores’ record of “‘establishing the 
faith in thirteen islands where Jesus 
Christ had never been preached before. 
He founded eight churches, established 
three seminaries for the education of 
boys and girls, and baptized nearly 
fifty thousand islanders.” 

In 1680, however, the Spanish re- 
turned in greater force led by the .pious 
and fanatical Don Jose Quiroga who 
was thrice governor of the Marianas 
between 1680 and 1696.. He subdued 
the natives after a series of revolts, sieges, 
murders of missionaries, burnings of 
churches, and the fleeing of the islanders 
to the hills. Finally, towards the end of 
1681, the Guamanians “freely and 
voluntarily” took the oath of allegiance 
to the King of Spain. A native, Ayihi, 
was appointed Lt. Governor, and other 
Chamorros were appointed as officers 
of justice and police. The islanders then 
began to take on Spanish customs. They 
were encouraged to wear clothes, to 
cultivate corn, and to eat meat. Artisans 
were sent to the villages to teach them 
how to spin, sew, weave, tan hides, 
forge iron, hew stones, build houses 
after the European fashion, and various 
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other crafts. 

But fighting flared up again as the 
natives resisted the imposition of the 
Spanish culture. In 1684 some sixty 
soldiers and missionaries were killed 
in a revolt and the governor was wounded 
on a “Sunday after mass.” Afterwards 
severe reprisals were brought to bear. 
The entire native population of the 
northern Marianas was brought to Guam 
in 1698, and there, under strict control 
and extreme hardship, the islanders 
were unable to give further resistance. 
The subjugation was at last complete. 
At the time of their arrival in 1668 


the missionaries had estimated the popula- 


tion of the Marianas to be between 
70,000 and 100,000. At the time of 
the first census in 1710 only 3,672 
were recorded, and by the time of the 
1756 census 1,600 were all that were 
left. A hundred and twenty years later 
the history of the Marianas was apparently 
still remembered as something of a 
Spanish scandal, for, in 1817, Albert 
von Chamisso, the German naturalist 
who accompanied Otto von Kotzebue 
on his voyage around the world wrote: 


The melancholy history of the 
Marianas is sufficiently known in Eu- 
rope .. The pious missionary Don 
Diego Luis de Sanvitores landed on 
Guahan (sic) in the year 1668; he 
wished to bring the people salvation, 
but he was followed by soldiers and 
arms. Already before the end of the 
century his work was finished and 
this nation (i.e. the Mariana Islands 
as “a nation”) had ceased to exist. 


The Spanish branched out into the 
rest of Micronesia from the Marianas 
with only tame persistence. They did, 
however, make Agana, Guam, a regular 
food and water stop for their ships 


traveling between Mexico and the 
Philippines. By the nineteenth century ' 
the islands had become involved in 
European colonial rivalries. The Germans 
were interested in Micronesian trade, 
particularly in copra. The Spanish at 
this time had their weakest claim in the 
Marshalls and the Germans assumed a 
protectorate there in 1885. The British 
also had a claim to the Marshalls so 
Germany had to contend with them as 
well as with the Spanish. In 1886, 
however, the two countries conceded 
the islands, formally, to Germany. 

But the Germans did not stop with 
the Marshalls. They pushed into the 
Carolines with gunboats and pressed 
claims to these islands as well. The 
Spanish reacted violently and a serious 
conflict was -averted by having the issue 
referred to Pope Leo XIII. The Pope 
confirmed Spain’s claim to the Carolines, 
but allowed Germany the right to fish 
and trade, and also to establish coaling 
stations in the Carolines. For more than 
a decade this arrangement held. 

- New Guinea was Germany’s main 
interest in the Pacific because possession 
of that area better supported its designs 
on Kiao-chau (Chiao-chou), China. The 
Carolines, Marianas, and to a certain 
extent, the Marshalls, were considered 
dependencies of New Guinea. As early as 
1878 Germany established coaling stations 
in the Samoan and Marshall Islands, as 
well as in New Britain. This touched off 
colonial rivalries with the Dutch and 
British in New Guinea, but after some 
difficulties the: matter was settled by 
mutual agreement in 1885. 

Spain’s empire, however, was weaken- 
ing and by 1898 war with the United 
States was at hand. Commodore Dewey 
seized Manila Bay on May Ist, and the 
Americans also took Guam. In 1899 
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Spain made the decision to withdraw 
' from the Pacific entirely. She sold the 
Carolines and the Marianas — except 
Guam which the Americans continued 


to hold — to Germany for 25,000,000 


pesetas. 

While the Spanish had been interested 
in converting natives to Christianity, 
the Germans were intent on developing 
the basis for a lucrative trade in copra. 
Using native labor, and setting quotas 
which were enforced, large numbers of 
coconut palms were planted. Many of 
the groves seen today in Micronesia 
were planted originally under German 
direction. While the main German 
administrative headquarters were located 
at New Guinea, there were local admini- 
strative centers on Ponape, Yap, Saipan, 
and the Marshalls with a great deal of 
trade going on among them. 

The copra trade flourished particular- 
ly in the Marshalls dating from the 1860s. 
Adolph Capelle was the largest trader 
at the time, and he worked out of Hono- 


lulu. Two partners, Stapenhourst and 
Hoffschlaeger, also from Honolulu, 
manufactured coconut oil at Ebon. 


Adolph Capelle later moved to the Mar- 
shalls from Honolulu and purchased 
part of Likiep Atoll from the natives 
where he set up his business. The German 
firms operating in Western Micronesia 
also established stations in the Marshalls. 
Among them were Godeffroy and Soehne 
at Ebon, and Herrnsheim and Kompagnie 
at Jaluit. Aftcr the Germans had establish- 
ed their protectorate over the Marshalls 
in 1885, the companies merged and in 
1887 the Jaluit Gesellschaft was formed, 
with an initial capital of 1,200,000 
marks. This company grew to become 
a large concern with stations throughout 
Micronesia on Faraulep, Ifalik, Lamotrek, 
Palau, Satawal, Woleai, and Yap by 


1893. 


Under the German administra- 
tion a subsidy of 120,000 marks per year 
was paid to the company in return for 
operating an inter-island shipping service, 
supplying coal to the German Navy, 
and carrying the mail. In 1912 a subsidi- 
ary of the company was organized in 
Yap called the West Karolinen Han- 
celsgesellschaft. The Germans planned 
to greatly expand their copra production 
through a strong, centralized. system. 
The German government bought land 
from the natives at an average price of 
less than ten marks per hectare. This 
the government leased to the Gesellschaft 
for thirty years. All in all the company 
leased 5,662 hectares. 

By agreement with the German 
government in 1888 the Jaluit Gesellschaft 
took over the entire administration of 
tne Marshall Islands, and were empowered 
td impose rates and taxes. This enabled 
tae company to impose high taxes on 
other ships operating in the area. The 
Eritish protested this and in 1902 the 
island administration was again resumed 
by the German government. But the 
Jaluit Gesellschaft received heavy subsidies 
which made outside competition nearly 
impossible. The Australian firm, The 
Pacific Islands Company, was forced 
to sell its interests to the Jaluit Gesel- 
Ischaft. After that, the only foreign 
firm which operated in the area was 
the Australian, Burns-Philip & Company, 
Ltd., and they paid only periodic visits. 
Thus the Germans eased out all significant 
competition. 

The German pattern then was to 
gve a company a charter with wide 
aiministrative and some judicial powers, 
and then take it over. This allowed 
the German government to move in 
a-ter the private companies did the 
nitty-gritty work of settling-in and 
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establishing sound trade. 

The German copra trade was most 
well established in the eastern areas 
of Micronesia. In the west there were 
continuing problems which were never 
completely resolved. The Japanese 
began to come in and get themselves 
established in copra, trepang, and shell 
trading. After 1892 the Germans 
encountered determined Japanese com- 
petition. The quality of the copra in 
the Marshalls was higher than it was 
in the western areas, and hence the 
profits were not as great in the west. 
Although the exports reached 1000 
tons in 1892-93, the production fell 
off thereafter with the invasion of the 
destructive scale insect which came 
from the Philippines. There were also 
damaging droughts and typhoons in 
the west which were virtually unheard 
of in the east. The situation grew to be 
so serious that from 1899 through to 
1901 copra trading in the west was 
prohibited altogether to allow the coconut 
groves to recover. A second embargo 
was forced in 1906 through to 1908 
due to droughts and typhoons. Despite 
continuing counter-measures the exports 
in copra in 1912 amounted to only 
1,100 tons worth 301,827 marks. 

The Germans nevertheless made copra 
a main product of Micronesia and it 
still is today. The Germans also estab- 
lished agricultural experimental stations 
throughout the islands; the most famous 
of these was located at Ponape. 

Today’s older Micronesians remember 
the Germans well; some can still speak 
a few German words. Although the 
Germans were forceful in their administra- 
tion of the islands they were not brutal 
and are remembered today without 
remorse. More economic development 
was accomplished by the Germans during 


their fifteen years in Micronesia than 
had been by the Spanish in more than 
three centuries. 

German control in Micronesia ended 
abruptly with the outbreak of World 
War I. In October, 1914, the Japanese 
Navy took possession of the undefended 
Marshalls, Marianas, and Carolines. At 
the conclusion of the war, Japan became 
the mandatory power for the islands 
under the League of Nations, of which 
the United States was never a member. 
The mandate was confirmed by the 
Council of the League of Nations on 
December 17, 1920. The United States 
gave its consent to this arrangement 
in a treaty with Japan signed on February 
11,1922. 

After this treaty with the United 
States in 1922, Japan instituted civil 


‘rule with the South Seas Government 


(Nanyo Cho), and began immediately 
to develop the islands economically, 
to prepare them for Japanese emigration, 
and to indoctrinate the Muicronesians 
through education, propaganda, and 
cultural changes. 

Japanese rule of the Pacitic Islands 
was complete and direct, and allowed 
little use of Micronesians in local govern- 
ment. The basic laws of Japan were 
extended to the mandate, and only 
the necessary modifications were made 
to meet local conditions. Formal 
educational facilities for the Micronesians 
were restricted, emphasis being placed 
upon the teaching of the Japanese 
language. Considerable attention, how- 
ever was placed upon the health of 
the people, and there was at least one 
medical doctor stationed in each district. 
Although German exploitation had 
reduced the islands so far below a 
subsistence level that, when the war 
began, many of the Micronesians were 
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dependent upon imported consumer 
goods, Japan took over practically all 
aspects of the economic life and in an 
unprecedented fashion made the area 
more productive than it ever had been 
before. 

The Japanese influence was char- 
acterized by an embodied determination 
for steady expansion. In the second 
half of the nineteenth century Japan 
had. made remarkable strides towards 
the achievement of a competitive 
technology. Her merchant navy grew 
to considerable size and capability. 
As Commodore Dewey took Manila 
Bay in 1898, Japan, as well as Germany, 
stood by watching with baited interest. 
The domination of Asia and the Pacific 
by Asians was already one of her patented 
desires. Her economy was expanding. 
her trade was prolific, and her population 
growth was seen as a potential problem. 

Through the Bonin Islands, Japan 
had established some sporadic commercial 
contacts with the Marianas before the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 
In 1890 Japanese trade with the Caroline 
Islands began in earnest. In that year 
Ukichi Taguchi started a company called 
the Nanyo Shokai with a capital invest- 
ment of ¥44,000 which he had gotten 
from the governor of the Tokyo Prefecture 
for the support of impecunious samurai 
who had suffered because of the dissolu- 
tion of the Japanese feudal system. 
This company purchased a 91-ton ship 
and began trade with the people of 
Guam, Yap and Palau. A branch was 
even opened in Ponape but the company 
was destined to fail. 

In the Palaus the Japanese entrenched 
themselves in trade even during the 
Spanish times, and when the Germans 
arrived they found the Japanese in control 
of a great deal of the trade of this island 


group; namely, copra, trepang, trochus, 
and tortoise shell. In 1891 the Koshin- 
Sha Company was formed in Truk, but 
two years later moved its offices to 
Palau where it carried on a profitable 
business for many years. As the German 
copra production fell off in Palau, 
Significant fishing interests grew there, 
bringing many fishermen from Japan. 

The greatest Japanese trading com- 
pany of all, however, was the Nanyo 
Boeki Kaisha. It had a virtual monopoly 
before the war and all Micronesians 
over thirty-five years of age remember 
it as the chief supplier of all the goods 
prior to the American invasion in 1944- 
45. Nanyo Boeki Kaisha was formed 
by the amalgamation of two smaller 
Japanese companies in 1906 called 
the Nayo Boeki Hioki Kaisha, and the 
Murayama Shokai. After 1914 this 
powerful company had crowded out 
all foreign competition and assumed 
the dominant mercantile position 
throughout Micronesia which it was 
to hold for thirty years. 

As World War I approached, German 
mercantile interests in Micronesia dropped 
to second place behind Japan. In 1912, 
seventy-three of the one hundred twenty- 
two foreigners living in the Marianas 
and Western Carolines were Japanese, 
and a full one third of the trade in these 
islands was with Japan. 

German economic surveys had 
revealed the presence of phosphate 
deposits on Anguar, Fais, and Babelthuap, 
and in 1908, the Germans formed the 
South Seas Phosphate Company which 
began operations with a force of twenty- 
three Europeans, fifty-five Chinese 
artisans, and ninety-cight Yapese laborers 
on Anguar Island. The Japanese, of 
course, took over this business and 
expanded it under their administration. 
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The Japanese economic effort in 
Micronesia did not encourage specializa- 
tion and individual entrepreneurship 
among the natives; rather, with little 
exception, they were used as labor. 
The managers of the business were 
Japanese. In Palau the Japanese intro- 
duced. the kamai or the business associa- 
tions, which were vaguely akin to labor 
unions. Each association included a 
specific economic group such as farmers, 
copra-growers, ferry operators, carpenters, 
trepang fishermen, etc. These groups 
performed a number of economic 
functions; they set prices for goods 
and services; protected consumers through 
public health regulations enforcement, 
safety precautions; and minimum work- 
manship standards. They issued licences 
to new businesses; .collected produce 
and brought it to market on association 
ships; allocated native produce according 
to needs; insured goods; and extended 
credit to sound risks. The associations 
operated on funds collected from the 
membership, and they brought many 
benefits to the members. However, 
very few Micronesians were members 
of the associations. 

The Japanese South Seas Government, 
sometimes called the South Seas Bureau, 
carried out a very thorough investigation 
of all natural resources in the islands. 
Research institutes and experimental 
stations of all sorts were set up, and 
Japanese academic, commercial, and 
industrial organizations combined to 
integrate Micronesia with the Japanese 
homeland and to make the best use 
of Micronesian resources. 

Except on the question of sovereign- 
ty, the Japanese colonial policy was 
officially identical with that of the 
League of Nations. Actually, however, 
it was very different. The colonial policy 


of the Japanese government with respect 
to her mandated islands can be sum- 
marized under four headings: 


1. To develop the islands economi- 
cally. 

2. To prepare them for Japanese 
emigration, thus relieving popula- 
tion pressure in Japan. 

3. To Japanize the natives as quickly 
as possible through education, 
propaganda, inter-marriage, and 
by promoting cultural change. 

4. To fortify the islands in prepara- 
tion for war in the Pacific. 


As has been mentioned, Japan 
developed the islands much more than 
did Germany, and carried out extensive 
colonization. A greater agricultural 
diversification was achieved, and sugar 
cane in particular was extensively planted 
in the Marianas. Japan then, was supplied 
with large quantities of sugar and copra, 
as well as phosphate, bauxite, dried 
bonito, and alcohol. A tremendous 
amount of trade was carried on between 
Micronesia and Japan, especially through 
Saipan and Palau. The administrative 
center of the Japanese government 
was located in Koror, Palau, with branch 
stations at Saipan, Yap, Truk, Ponape, 
and Jaluit. i 

With the outbreak of World War 
II in the Pacific, Japan took Guam from 
the. United States and used all of 
Micronesia, which by then had been 
somewhat fortified, as island bases for 
Japanese aggression to the south and 
east. In turn the islands served as a 
great barrier to the liberation of the 
Philippines, Wake, and Guam. Not 
until November, 1943, when the Gilberts 
were invaded, did United States forces 
begin to break through the barrier. 
In January and February of 1944 the 
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Marshalls were seized; in June and July 
the Marianas were invaded; by August 
the eastern and central Carolines were 
neutralized; in September Anguar and 
Peleliu in the Western Carolines were 
captured. Many of the individual islands 
were by-passed, and with most of these 
communication was not reestablished 
until the war was over. 

The American invasion of Micronesia 
during World War II completely destroyed 
the Japanese economy. Immediately 
following the occupation all Japanese 
military and civilian personnel were 
quickly repatriated and by 1947 there 
were no Japanese left in the islands. 
The industries established by the Japanese 
collapsed. 

Into the maze of post-war problems 


came American naval officials to fill - 


VA WN 


the vacuum and to take up the administra- 
tive tasks left by the Japanese who had 
been killed or who had been sent home. 
Military government policies and activities 
were based on the assumption that 
the Micronesians should be treated 
as liberated people, the immediate 
problem being to furnish them with 
food, water, clothing, shelter and medical 
attention. 

The United States was very much 
interested in keeping the islands under 
its jurisdiction after the war, and on 
July 18, 1947, President Harry Truman 
delegated responsibility for the civil 
administration of the islands, on an 
interim basis, to the Secretary of the 
Navy. Then, on July 1, 1951, administra- 
tive responsibility was transferred to 
the Secretary of the Interior. 


Henry H. Jackman, Economic Development in .Micronesia (diploma thesis) Australian School 
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The Aching Heart: 
A Six-Act Play 
(i) 


Winifred Wei 
( Be HE BE) 


Place: 
Same as Acts Three and Four 


Time: 

482 B.C. The 15th year of King Ko 
Chien of Yueh and the 14th year of King 
Fu Chai of Wu. 


Stage Setting: 
Same as in the previous act. 


The curtain rises with Hsi Shih standing 
at the loggia with her back to the 
audience. She is looking toward the right, 
so her profile is shown. She stands there 
immobile with her white gown fluttering 
in the breeze. 

The sun rises and sets, the moon waxes 
and wanes, and the leaves of the Phoenix 
tree turn color gradually then fall to 
indicate the passage of time. 


It’s so quiet that the rustling of the leaves 
can almost be heard. A few leaves are 
blown into the room by a sudden gust of 
wind. Hsi Shih shudders. 


Voice of a town-crier offstage: 


We have won the war! 
We have won the war! 
We have conquered Chi again! 
Everybody, come out and rejoice 
together! 


His ovice trails off as he walks farther 
away. 


We have won the war! 
We have conquered Chi again! 
Rejoice! 
Rejoice! 
Waves of gleeful cheers of the people, 


music and songs offstage can be heard. 
Hsi Shih kneels down and prays, then 
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dabs her eyes with her sleeve. She 
remains on her knees while the clamor 
slowly quiets down. 


Voice of another town-crier offstage: 


His Majesty the King is having a con- 
ference with the feudal lords in Huang 
Chih (FAE ). 

The Duke of Lu, the King of Tsing and 
the representative of the Emperor 
are participating. 

His Majesty, Our King, is expected to be 
elected the 

HEGEMONIAL LEADER! 
Rejoice! Rejoice! 
Citizens of Koo Soo! 
Rejoice! Rejoice! Rejoice! 


` Waves of gleeful cheers, music and songs 


waft in with winds from offstage. 

Then, all of a sudden, several town-criers 
yelling and their gongs banging together 
make a deafening racket like peals of 
thunder in a summer storm. 


YUEH IS INVADING US! 

YUEH IS INVADING US! 

CROWN PRINCE YOU IS OUT 
FIGHTING THEM! 

ALL CITIZENS OF KOO SOO 

RALLY BEHIND HIS HIGHNESS! 

DEFEND OUR COUNTRY! 

DEFEND OUR COUNTRY! 


Hsi Shih comes in from the loggia, her 
face white as marble and she is trembling 
like a falling leaf: in the breeze. 


(A eunuch comes in.) 


Eunuch: 

(kneels down) Lady Shih, the captain of 
guards at Crown Prince’s residence, Ny 
Ping, wishes to see Your Ladyship. 


Hsi Shih: 
(puzzled) Captain Ny Ping? 


Eunuch: 
Yes, He said the Crown Prince, before he 


‘left to meet the enemy troops, asked him 


to come over here to guard the Kwan 
Wah Palace. 


Hsi Shih: 
(apprehending) Ask him to come in. 


(Exits the eunuch) 


Hsi Shih: 

(walks to the door of the chamber and 
calls) Yi Kwang, Hsuan Po, all of you 
please come out. I want you to meet 
someone who is here to protect us. 


(All the girls come out.) 
(Ny Ping comes in and bows to Hsi Shih) 


Ny Ping: 

Lady Shih, the Crown Prince anticipated 
that during his Majesty the King’s absence 
Yueh may attack us, so he has taken all 
necessary precautions and made, all 
necessary preparations. Every other day 
he would go to the northern border and 
sometimes stay there overnight. So when 
the soldiers of Yueh attacked us last 
night, he was right there to meet them. 
He told me long ago that in case of a war 
between Yueh and our country, I should 
come over here to protect Lady Shih and 
all the other ladies. He’s afraid that some 
ignorant people might harm you. 


Hsi Shih: 

We are so grateful to His Highness. He is 
the kindest person I ever met, and most 
thoughtful. I remember when Cheng Tan 
died, he even shed tears. 


The Aching Heart: 


Ny Ping: 

His Highness has the greatest compassion 
for his people. Everyone of us who serves 
under him is willing to die for him. 


Hsi Shih: 

As I am locked up in this palace, I do not 
know what’s happening outside. Would 
you kindly tell me why is His Majesty the 
King still out of the country? I heard the 
town-criers say that he has already 
conquered Chi. What’s detaining him? 


Ny Ping: 

As far as I know, His Majesty was presi- 
ding over a conference of all the feudal 
lords, but only the Duke of Lu, the King 
of Tsing and a representative of the Chou 
Emperor have turned up. Both our King 
and the King of Tsing wanted to chair the 
conference and be the hegemonial leader. 
There was quite a verbal contention and 
the followers of the two kings almost 
came to blows. 


Hsi Shih: 

I wish His Majesty would come back right 
away. What’s the use of seeking leader- 
ship while his own country is in danger? 


Ny Ping: 

We all wish His Majesty would come back 
as soon as possible. He has taken with 
him all the able soldiers and all the good 


swords. We are acutely short of fighting 
men. We are worried about the Crown 
Prince. His men are very much out- 


numbered by the army of Yueh. They 
have divided their forces into three 
battalions with Fan Li leading the army 
to attack us from the left and Shieh 
Yung (A ) from the right and the King 
of Yueh himself leading the one in the 
center. Our Crown Prince has barely 
enough men to guard one front. 
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Hsi Shih: 
(deeply concerned) Why didn’t you send 
someone to tell this to His Majesty? 


Ny Ping: 

We have dispatched altogether seven 
couriers to Huang Chih (# 3h.) ever since 
we got the news that Yueh was preparing 
to attack us, but they all disappeared. 


Hsi Shih: 
(surprised) Disappeared? 


Ny Ping: 

Yes, disappeared. So we sent someone in 
the disguise of a peddler selling preserved 
fruits, which we knew all our compatriots 
like, to Huang Chih to find out'what has 
happened to his predecessors. He found 
out to his horror that all had been killed! 


Hsi Shih: 
By the enemy? 


Ny Ping: 
No, by our own people and by the orders 
of our own King! 


Hsi Shih: 
(shaking her head) I can’t believe it. 


Ny Ping: 
No one would believe it but it’s the truth. 


Hsi Shih: 
Why should His Majesty have our own 
couriers killed? 


Ny Ping: 

Because he did not want the bad news of 
Yueh’s invasion of our country be known 
to the King of Tsing with whom he was 
competing for the chair of the conference. 
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Hsi Shih: 

(sits down on the divan dejectedly) His 
Majesty must be obsessed, possessed by 
evil spirits! 


Ny Ping: . ) 
But His Majesty finally won the argument 
and was elected the hegemonial leader. 


Hsi Shih: 
The King of Tsing conceded? 


Ny Ping: 

Yes, but notafter our King had put on the 
most spectacular show of force to impress 
the King of Tsing and his army. That 
morning His Majesty roused all his soldiers 
in the small hours of the morning and 
asked them to feed the horses, put on 
their colorful helmets and armors, carry 
their shields and weapons. He also asked 
them to bite Mei. 


Hsi Shih: 
What’s Mei? 


Ny Ping: 

It’s a kind of wooden stick, very much 
like a chopstick, with strings at the ends. 
When planning to make a surprise attack 
at night, the commander would ask his 
soldiers to bite the sticks and fasten the 
strings behind their ears, to make sure 
that no one can talk while they make 
their sneak attack against the enemy. 
(Realizing that he has been talking for 
quite a while) Oh, I shouldn’t stay here 
too long. I’m neglecting my duties. 


All Girls: 
Please finish your story. How did His 
Majesty put on the show? 


Ny Ping: 
His Majesty sat in a chariot with a flag in 


his left hand and a huge hatchet in his 
right, leading any army of 12 thousand 
soldiers, all clad in white armors and 
wearing helmets with white feathers and 
white shields in their hands.... 


All Girls: 
Oh.... 


Ny Ping: 
On His Majesty’s left a battalion of an 
equal number of soldiers all in black, and 
on his right another 12 thousand all in 
red.... 


All Girls: 
Oh.... 


Ny Ping: 

They marched in unison in the formation 
of a square with light steps. When they 
reached about a mile from the Tsing camp 
they all stopped. There they waited 
quietly until the cocks crowed. Then 
His Majesty, our King, beat the drum 
himself. Immediately all the 36 thousand 
soldiers yelled in unison. The sound shook 
the earth and disturbed the sky. The King 
of Tsing and his men were so scared and 
dared not come out. Asa result, the King 
of Tsing conceded to our King. Now His 
Majesty is the Hegemonial Leader of all 
the feudal lords. Afterwards His Majesty 
sent a report of the conference to the 
Emperor....... 


(A distant tumult and scuffling are heard) 


Ny Ping: 
Heavens! The fighting is coming near our 


city! 


(He hurriedly runs off without even 
saluting Hsi Shih.) 


t 


(All girls rush out to the loggia to watch) 


(A short while later, a as Ny Ping 
again comes in) 


Ny Ping: 
Lady Shih. 


(Hsi Shih comes in from the loggia) 


Ny Ping: 

(bows) Lady Shih, I have to take all my 
men to help defend the city. You are 
quite safe here with the original palace 
guards. But please remember, don’t ever 
venture out of the palace, NOT EVEN A 
STEP! 


(Ny Ping hurries off again.) 


Voice of a town-crier offstage: 
(beating his gong) 


ALL ABLE BODIED CITIZENS OF 
KOO SOO! 

YOU ARE ASKED TO MAN THE CITY 

_ WALLS! 

HURRY! HURRY! HURRY! 

ALL OLD PEOPLE, WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN! 

REMAIN INDOORS! 

KEEP YOUR FAMILY WELLS 
COVERED AND EXTINGUISH 
THE FIRE IN YOUR KITCHEN 
STOVE! 

CLOSE ALL WINDOWS AND ALL 
DOORS! 


Hsi Shih: 

(sitting down on the divan and covers her 
face) Oh, why doesn’t His Majesty hurry 
back? (crying) 


(Yi Kwang, being the coolest of the group, 
begins to give orders.) 


Yi Kwang: 


The Aching Heart: 
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(to the maids) You go out and cover the 
wells in the courtyard. Two of you, 
because the stone lids are very heavy. 


(Exit two maids) 


Hsuan Po: 
I don’t understand. Why should we put 
out the fires and cover the wells? 


Yi Kwang: 

I know. Because they are afraid the spies 
of Yueh might put poison in the wells 
or start fires. 


Yi Kwang: 

(to another maid) You go to the kitchen 
to tell the cooks to put out the fire in the 
stove. 


(Exits one maid) 
Yi Kwang: 


(to the remaining attendants) All of you 
go and check the windows and doors of 


the palace. Close them and bolt them 
firmly. 
(Exit all attendants) 


(After all the attendants have left, Yi 
Kwang closes and bolts the door leading 
to the courtyard and also the moon-gate. 
Then she walks up to Hsi Shih who is still 
crying.) 


Yi Kwang: 
(insolently, calling her by name) Hsi 
Shih... 


Hsi Shih: 

(ooking up with surprise at the change in 
Yi Kwang’s usual salutation) Are you 
talking to me? 
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Yi Kwang: 


Who else? There are only you, Hsuan Po 


and me in this room. 


Hsi Shih: 
What do you want to say to me? 


Yi Kwang: 
I just want to wake you up from your 
dream. 


Hsi Shih: 
(puzzled) From my dream? 


Yi Kwang: 

I don’t have much time. To make it short 
and to the point, I must remind you that 
you are a citizen of Yueh NOT Wu. Our 
army is conquering Wu and your lover is 
leading one of the battalions. Don’t you 
want to see him again? 


Hsi Shih: 
(more perplexed) What do you mean, 
my lover? Who is he? 


Yi Kwang: 

Fan Li, of course. Don’t tell me you’ve 
already forgotten him. 

Hsi Shih: | x 
(sighs) Ai.. its so long ago! His 


name sounds like an echo from my 
previous incarnation! 


Yi Kwang: 

(scolding her) I’ve never seen such a 
stupid girl like you! All these years you 
haven’t done a thing to help our country! 
Pm the one who’s been doing all the work 
at the risk of my life, while you just enjoy 
yourself in the arms of Fu Chai. After we 
have conquered Wu, Pll be awarded the 
first merit.... NOT YOU! 


Hsi Shih: 
I don’t care. 


Yi Kwang: 

(more fiercely) Stupid girl, you'd better 
cooperate with me! You'd better take 
orders from me from now on! Otherwise, 
PI report on you to our King. l 


Hsi Shih: 

(her old defiant nature flares up) Do 
whatever you like. (standing up) I don’t 
want to listen to you anymore. 


Yi Kwang: 

(pushing her back to the divan) and 
holding her shoulders while talking to her) 
You have to listen to me no matter you 
like it or not. (word by word) Koo Soo 
will fallin a day or two. If, unfortunately, 
Fu Chai should come back with his 
troops before we take over his capital, 
you must try to persuade him to 
surrender. Use all your charm to weaken 
his will to resist us. 


Hsi Shih: 
(opening her eyes wide) I WILL NOT! 


Yi Kwang: 
(slapping Hsi Shih’s face) You traitor! 


(Hsuan Po tries to push Yi Kwang away. 
Just then there comes a knock at the 
righthand door.) 


Yi Kwang: 
(composes herself) Hsuan Po, open the 
door. 


(Hsuan Po unbolts the door) 


(In comes a eunuch) 


The Aching Heart: 


Eunuch: 
(kneels down before Hsi Shih) 
Shih, the Queen is here to see you. 


Lady 


(Before the eunuch gets up, Fu Chai’s 
wife comes in.) 


Fu Chai’s wife: 
I am just the Crown Prince’s mother. The 
King has never made me his queen. 


(Hsi Shih, Yi Kwang and Hsuan Po 
quickly kneel down.) 


All Three Girls: 
May Your Ladyship live a thousand years! 


Fu Chai’s Wife: 
Please get up. 


(The three get up and Hsi Shih leads Fu 
Chai’s wife to the divan.) 


Fu Chai’s Wife: 
(sits down) Hsi Shih, I come here to ask 
a favor of you. 


Hsi Shih: 
PH do whatever Your Ladyship ee me to 
do. 


Fu Chai’s Wife: | 
My son, the Crown Prince has been 
captured by the Yueh army. 


All Three Girls: 
Oh! 


Fu Chai’s Wife: 


Hsi Shih, I understand you know their 


commander ‘Fan Li. I beseech you to 
write him a letter begging him to release 
my son. [ll pay whatever ransom he asks. 


Hsi Shih: 
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(tears falling down her cheeks) Heavens! 
I hope they won’t harm our kind-hearted 
Prince. 


Fu Chai’s Wife: 

Don’t cry now. Please write the letter at 
once. They might kill the Crown Prince 
any minute! 


Hsi Shih: 
(embarrassed) But I don’t know how to 
write. 


Hsuan Po: 
PI write it for you. 


Fu Chai’s Wife: 

I’ve already had it written. (taking a 
string of bamboo slab from her sleeve) 
(to Hsi Shih) All you have to do is to sign 
your name. (giving the slabs to Hsi Shih.) 


(Hsi Shih takes the stringed slabs and 
Hsuan Po fetched an iron pen from the 
chamber. She hands it to Hsi Shih and 
the latter etches her name laboriously on 
the bamboo slab.) 


Fu Chi’s Wife: 

(worried) Now, who is going to deliver it? 
I don’t want the court officials to know 
that I’m doing this. They’d hold endless 
sessions discussing it while the Crown 
Prince’s life is hanging on a thin thread. 


Yi Kwang: 

(aside) I’d better take this oppotunity to 
get out of Wu. That stupid girl mizht tell 
on me when Fu Chai comes back. (to 
Fu Chai’s Wife) Your Ladyship, PH do it. 
But first of all I have to have a tally pass 
to get out of the city. 


Fu Chai’s Wife: 


(overjoyed) I have one right here. 
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(taking out a bronze tally from her sleeve 
and giving it to Yi Kwang.) 


Hsuan Po: . 

Yi Kwang, it could be dangerous for a girl 
to venture out of the city, while there is a 
war going on. 


Yi Kwang: 
Its advanturous but I like it. I am tired 
of being locked up here for so long. 


(Yi Kwang kneels down to bid goodby 
to Fu Chai’s Wife and Hsi Shih, then 
leaves with the bamboo letter in her 
breast pocket) 


Fu Chai’s Wife:. 
(to Hsi Shih) I haven’t slept since my son 
= went off to war. I feel bone-tired. 


Hsi Shih: 

(with great compassion) Please lie down 
on the divan. Pl wake you up as soon as 
I get any news of His Highness, the 
Crown Prince. 


(Fu Chai’s wife lies on the divan. Hsi Shih 
goes out to the loggia. Hsuan Po is left to 
watch over Fu Chai’s wife.) 


t 


(The room is very quiet for a moment. 
Then suddenly there comes a chain of 
sharp shrieking cries of a woman offstage. 
Then some punching and kicking sounds 
of a scuffle are heard. Fu Chai’s Wife sits 
up abruptly while Hsi Shih rushes in from 
the loggia.) 


Hsi Shih: 

(with a scared look on her face) It’s Yi 
Kwang. I can recognize her voice. Some 
thing untoward has happened to her, [’m 
sure. 


(A eunuch dashes in and stumbles to the 
ground.) 


Eunuch: 

Yi Kwang... she was killed... only a 
few steps from the palace gate.... Some 
people must have. been lurking there for 
sometime.... Four of them ... with 
wooden clubs... They finished her 
... finished her... in the blinking of an 
eye. 


(Fu Chai’s Wife faints.) 


(Hsi Shih and Hsuan Po help her to 
lie down on the divan) 


(Hsi Shih and Hsuan Po both weep over 
Yi Kwang’s death. Exits the eunuch.) 


Hsi Shih: 

(Kneels down and prays) Oh Heaven, 
please send His Majesty back at once or 
it would be too late to save the Crown 
Prince. 


(A distant hubbub and sounds of horses 


: galloping and wooden wheels of chariots 


grinding on pebbled pavements are heard 
approaching until the crescendo becomes 
deafening.) l 


Hsi Shih: 
(trembling all over) The Yueh soldiers 
are coming! 


Hsuan Po: 

(consoling her) Don’t worry. It they are 
soldiers of Yueh, they are our own 
compatriots. If they are soldiers of Wu, 
that means His Majesty King Fu Chai is 
coming back. 


(Suddenly the noise stops abruptly. After 
a moment of silence, the maids who 
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were sent out on errands all come back. 
They quickly curtsey to Hsi Shih.) 


All Maids: 
(excitedly) His Majesty has come back! 
His Majesty is here! 


(Sounds of quick but heavy footsteps are 
heard approaching.) 


(In comes King Fu Chai, still in his armor 
with tears running down his dust-covered 
face which looks like a cracked clay 
mask.) 


Hsi Shih: 
(kneels down) Oh, Your Majesty, thank 
heaven you are back! 


Fu Chai: 

Where is my wife? I was told that she is 
here. 

Hsi Shih: 

(pointing to the divan) Her Ladyship has 


fainted! 


Fu Chat: 


(taking off his helmet and armor) (walks: 


over to where his wife is lying. He kneels 
down and gently shakes her.) Wake up! 
Wake up! 


Fu Chai’s wife: 

(slowly opens her eyes) (when she sees the 
King she can’t recognize him at first) Who 
are you? 


(She pushes him away and sits up.) 


Fu Chai: 
Pm Fu Chai. 


Fu Chai’s Wife: 
(grabs the King’s arm) Our son, our son 
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has been captured. Go and try to save 
him. (pushing the King) Go at once! His 
life is in great danger! 


King Fu Chai: 

(unable to control himself any longer, he 
cries like a boy and buries his head in the 
arms of his wife) Our son, the Crown 
Prince, has been killed. 


(Fu Chai and his wife cry in each other’s 
arms. The wife, being the more composed 
of the two, stops crying first.) 


Fu Chai’s Wife: 

It’s no use crying now. Go to avenge 
your son’s death. Go to fight the enemy 
.... RIGHT NOW! 


Fu Chai: 
The enemy soldiers have already retreated. 


Fu Chai’s Wife: 
Did you beat them back? 


Fu Chai: 
(shamefacedly) We offered them heavy 
tributes and they agreed to withdraw. 


Fu Chai’s Wife: 
(heatedly) Why didn’t you fight? 


Fu Chaj: 

We hurried back from Huang Cheh. We 
ran day and night without stop. The 
soldiers were bone-tired. And on the road 
we were waylaid by Tsing soldiers. We 
suffered great losses. 


Fu Chai’s Wife: 

(dry-eyed and furious) You’ve dug your- 
self an abyss and dragged the country 
down into it with you! You’ve been 
acting like a lunatic obsessed by devils! 
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(She pushes away the King and walks out 
of the room.) 


(Hsi Shih helps the King to get up on his 
feet, then she kneels down herself before 
him.) 


Hsi Shih: 

Pm the one that has caused your down- 
fall. I’m the devil. Please kill me or let 
me commit suicide! 


Fu Chat: 

(pulling her up and holding herin his arms) 
My son has been killed and my wife has 
left me, in disgust; my army has been 
defeated and my country is now at the 
mercy of my enemy. If you should leave 
me, I’ve no will to live anymore. __ 


Hsi Shih: 

(holding the King tenderly in her arms as 
if he were a little boy) Tut...tut... 
It’s not that bad.... You are just too 
tired. Lie on the divan a while. _ 


(The King obeys like a child.) 


(Hsi Shih removes the armor from the 
King.) 


Hsi Shih: 


(to Hsuan Po) Please prepare the bath for 
His Majesty. 


(Exits Huan Po with a few maids) 


(A eunuch comes in. Seeing the King is 
taking a rest, he doesn’t know what to do. 
He kneels down before Hsi Shih.) 


Eunuch: 


Ta Fu Wang Sun Loh wants to know 
whether to let the soldiers go home or not. 
He is still waiting outside the palace. 


King Fu Chai: 

(without getting up) Send all the soldiers 
home and ask them to go back to work on 
their own farms and tend their own 
trades. We shall not make any more wars! 


Eunuch: 
Yes, Your Majesty. 


(Exits eunuch.) 


(The King turns his face toward the wall 
and is soon snoring loudly.) 


(Hsi Shih sits beside the divan watching 
the King with compassion in her eyes.) 


(Hsuan Po comes in with the maids. Hsi 
Shih shakes her fingers, warning her not 
to disturb the King.) 


(The sun sets slowly while people in the 
room are tiptoeing about.) 


(The sun rises and sets then rises again. 
The King wakes up.) 


(Another morning dawns and the king 
wakes up.) 


King Fu Chai: 

(jumping up from the divan, fumbling for 
his sword) Where is my sword? Someone 
took away my sword! 


Hsi Shih: 

(gets up swiftly and gathers the dazed 
King in her arms) You are home now, 
Your Majesty. There are no enemy 
soldiers around you. Please wake up. 
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King Fu Chai: 
Hsi Shih, tell me, is my son really dead or 
is it just a nightmare? 


Hsi Shih: 
The Crown Prince... . (bursting out into 
tears)he...he was.... 


King Fu Chai: 
(wailing) It’s true.... Ive lost my son! 
It’s a punishment from Heaven! (sobs) 


(Hsuan Po and several maids rush in.) 


Hsi Shih: | 
Hsuan Po, please help me to assist His 
Majesty inside and give him a warm bath. 


(The King, with his arms around the 
shoulders of the two girls, walks into the 
inner chamber.) 


(The maids begin to clean up the hall.) 
(The sun climbs up and brightens the hall.) 


(King Fu Chai reappears. He has washed, 
groomed, and changed his clothes. He 
looks very much his old self but his eyes 
are dull and his face wears a numb 
expression. He looks darker and thinner.) 


(Hsi Shih follows him with a Chin, a 
stringed musical instrument, in her 
hands.) 


Hsi Shih: 
. Your Majesty, please sit here. 


(The King meekly obeys) 


(Hsi Shih sits on the cushion with folded 
legs and places the Chin on her laps.) 


(A main puts an incense burner in front 


of her. 
room.) 


The fragrant. smoke circles the 


(As Hsi Shih is toning the instrument, 
Hsuan Po brings in some food and drinks 
in a tray and a maid quickly places a 
teapoy in front of the King. Hsuan Po 
puts the dishes and bowls one by one on 
the teapoy.) 


Hsi Shih: What would you like to hear, 
Your Majesty? 


(The King does not answer.) 


Hsi Shih: 
(trying her best to divert the King) Ill 
play “The Waterfalls In a Secluded 
Valley.” 


(The King smiles faintly and nods.) 


(Hsi Shih begins to play. The sun slowly 
climbs. The King does not touch his 
food.) 


Hsi Shih: 

(finishes playing, puts away the Chin, 
stands up and walks to the King. She 
begins to feed the King with a spoon.) 
Your Majesty, I hope you like the music. 
(noticing no response from the King, she 
keeps on talking while feeding him) My 
teacher often said, Chin produces the 
most elegant music. It tranquilizes your 
thoughts, drives away your worries and 
evil passions and rectifies the. heart.... 
(still no response from the King) (She 
keeps on trying to cheer him up) After 
you finish your meal, ll dance for you. 
(still no response from the King) (Hsi Shih 
puts down the spoon in her hand) I think 
Your Majesty has had enough food. You 
shouldn’t eat too much when your mind 
is occupied. (To Hsuan Po) Bring out 
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your flute. Pl dance while you supply 
the accompanying music. 


(Exits Hsuan Po. Hsi Shih gives indica- 
tion to the maids to remove the food. 
Exits a maid with the food tray and 
another with the Chin.) . 


(Hsuan Po reappears with the flute.) 


Hsi Shih: 
(softly) Your Majesty, may I dance for 
you? 


(The King looks at her with a blank 
expression on his face, then covers his 
eyes and cries again.) 


King Fu Chai: . 
(wails) My son, my son, the root of my 
life. . . is chopped off! 


Hsi Shih: 
(tenderly) Your Majesty, if you grieve 
like that, your health will soon be ruined! 


King Fu Chai: 

(as if he hasnt heard her) He was so 
handsome, so wise, so gentle and he 
honored me, loved me and served me so 
well.... 


(Hsi Shih also dabs her tears with her 
sleeve) 


Hsi Shi: | 

(composes herself, to the dazed Hsuan 
Po) Hsuan Po, put down the flute. Go 
out and ask the attendants to prepare the 
royal barge. His Majesty and I are going 
on a long cruise on Lake Li Cheh. 


Hsuan Po: 
(bows) Yes, Your Ladyship. 


(Exits Hsuan Po.) 


. Hsi Shih: 


(wipes the King’s tears with her sleeve) 
Your Majesty, the royal barge has just 
been redecorated with precious stones 
inlaid on the pillars and ivory as window 
sills. A new band and a troupe of the best 
dancers have been selected to perform on 
board. I had all these done during your 
absence. I hope you'll enjoy living in 
tranquility and peace and not thinking of 
making any more wars. 


King Fu Chai: 
(as if waking from a dream) (surprised) 
You don’t like wars? 


Hsi Shih: 
The sight of blood upsets me, not to say 
killing people en masse! 


King Fu Chai: 
I had a feeling that you loved me more 
because of my bravery on the battiefield. 


Hsi Shih: 
(taken aback) What did I do or say to 
make you think so? 


King Fu Chai: 

I remember clearly the eve before I went 
out to fight Chi the first time, you gave 
me everything without reservations. You 
were so submissive and responsive that 
satiated all my sensual pleasures as you 
had never done before. And since then 
you are a changed person. You are no 
longer shy and you seem to crave for my 
love as well as I desire yours. 


Hsi Shih: 
(blushing deeply) Your Majesty, would 
you please send the attendants away? 


The Aching Heart 


(With a wave of his sleeve the King dis- 
misses all the attendants.) 


Hsi Shih: 

Your Majesty, when I was critically ill 
last year, you were so kind to me. For 
several days you never left my bedside. .I 
felt infinitely grateful to you and I began 
to realize that you really loved me. I was 
not just a plaything to you. 


King Fu Chai: 

(cups her chin with both hands) I, too, 
didn’t find out how much I love you and 
need you until I was on the verge of losing 
you. 


Hsi Shih: 

When you went out to war I had the sad 
feeling of never being able to see you 
again. I feared that you might be killed 
on the battlefield. 


King Fu Chai: 

(His passion rekindles. He drags Hsi 
Shih on to his laps, holding her tight, 
rubbing his cheek against hers and she 
responds with equal sentiment.) My 
heart’s desire, my dearest love... so long 
as I have you... the rest of the world 
does not exist. Don’t you ever leave me. 


Hsi Shih: 
PU love you till I die. 
King Fu Chai: 


We'll die together and in the next incarna- 
tion we'll be man and wife again. 


Hsi Shih: (jokingly) You mean your 
concubine. 
King Fu Chai: 


I-mean my wife. Just you and I, no other 
women. 
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Hsi Shih: 
Will you still be the king? 


King Fu Chai: 


No, I only want to be a commoner. 


Hsi Shih: (nestling into the King’s arms, 
happily) So long as Your Majesty wants 
me, PI be your wife not only in the next 
incarnation but the one after the next 
until the end of times. 


King Fu Chai: 
Were we a pair of birds, we'd fly high in 
the sky wing to wing; were we twin trees 
on earth, our roots would join and twigs 
would twine. 


(The two engage again in caressing.) 


(Hsuan Po re-enters, seeing the two thus 
engaged, she blushes and bows her head.) 


Hsi Shih: 

(being aware of the presence of Hsuan Po, 
disengages herself from the King) Is the 
royal barge ready? 


Hsuan Po: 
Yes. 


King Fu Chai: 
Where are we going? 


Hsi Shih: 

To Lake Li Cheh. I’ve long been wanting 
to take a cruise on the lake visiting all 
the little islands on it. People say they are 
scenic like fairylands. 


King Fu Chai: 
(a little dazed) How long will we be 
away? 
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Hsi Shih: 
As long as Your Majesty wants to. 


King Fu Chai: 
(elated like a child) Let’s go. 


(Exit the King and Hsi Shih, followed by 
Hsuan Po.) 


(Offstage comes the sound of the King's 
party taking off.) 


(The stage is empty for a while.) 


(Groups of .maids and eunuchs and other 
attendants of the palace come onstage 
from both left and right wings.) 


(Some caper around, clapping their hands; 
some jump up and down; some turn 
somersaults on the floor; some lie‘on the 
royal divan and some shout: 

We are free! 

We can do whatever we want now! 

Let’s have wine and food! 

Let’s celebrate our freedom! 

Let’s enjoy! 


(Food and wine are brought in and they 
begin to soak themselves with drinks, 
some even drink from the wine pots.) 


Let’s dance! 
Will the musicians give us some music? 


(Musical instruments are brought in. 
They. dance and are wild with jubilee. 
Some eunuchs and guards vent their long 
inhibitions on the palace maids. A guard 
gets up on the divan. He stands there and 
shouts trying to stop the orgy.) 


Guard: 


Listen! Listen! Will you be quiet for a 


' while? 


(The noice subsides.) 


I’ve written a lyric. PI sing it and you all 
join me singing the last line of each verse. 


All: 
Good, go ahead and sing. 


Guard: 
The song is about Lady Hsi Shih. 


All: 
That’s interesting. 


Guard: 
(to the musicians) PI hum the tone once. 
(He hums.) 


(The musicians begin to play.) 


Guard: 

(sings) 

Like waterlily growing from the mud 

Hsi Shih has a lowly birth. 

In the humble village of Chu Loh ( # 4+) 
A beautiful flower blossomed forth. . 


Chorus: 
A beautiful flower blossomed forth. 


Guard: 

With skin white as snow and bones of 
jade 

With pearly teeth and cherry red lips 

She smiles once and a city’s conquered 

She smiles again and a kingdom falls. 


Chorus: 
She smiles again and a kingdom falls. 


Guard: 

She moves her graceful neck and casts 
A sidelong glance with her lucid eyes 
Setting all hearts a-fluttering 

And beating like mad. 
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Chorus: 
And beating like mad. 


Guard: 

Her chiselled shoulders and tiny waist 
As she walks with a delightful gait 

She sways and twists | 

Like a willow twig in the breeze 


Chorus: 
Like a willow twig in the breeze. 


Guard: 

Her dress of gossamer, 

Thin as cicada’s wings, 

With the wind she flows in the air, 
So fair, only fairies can compare. 


Chorus: . 
So fair, only fairies can compare. 


Guard: 

At fifteen she learned dancing 
At sixteen flutes and strings 

At seventeen singing and the art 
Of alluring man’s heart. 


Chorus: 
Of alluring men’s heart. 


Guard: . ; 

At eighteen she’s presented to the King. 
A moon dimmed the stars. 

All the fair ladies of the court 

Faded away in the King’s heart. 


Chorus: 
Faded away in the King’s heart. 


Guard: 

Captured, entranced and charmed, 
The King completely disarmed, 

A willing slave of love 

Intoxicated with amor. 


Chorus: 
Intoxicated with amor. 


Guard: 

Since then, no more 

He attends the morning court. 
Affairs of the kingdom 

He cares not. 


Chorus: 
He cares not. 


Guard: 
To protect her native land 
The King killed the knight 


_ Whose good advices 
- A deaf ear he lent. 


‘Chorus: 


A deaf ear he lent. 

Guard: 

He made friend his enemy 

And enemy his friend. 
Oh...oh... Woe is the fate of Wu 
Drifting fast to a bitter end! 


Chorus: 
Drifting fast to a bitter end! 


(All burst out into tears.) 


CURTAIN 


END OF ACT FIVE 
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ACT SIX 


THE HEART CEASES TO ACHE 


Place: 
Same as Acts 3, 4 and 5 


Time: . 

473 B.C. The 24th year of King Ko 
Chien of Yueh and the 23rd year of King 
Fu Chai of Wu. | 


Stage Setting: 
Same as in the previous Act. 


THE CURTAIN RISES 


Enter King Fu Chai, Hsi Shih, Hsuan Po 
and some attendants. The maids and 
eunuchs rush out from the chamber to 
greet the king. They all fall down on their 
knees before him. 


Maids and eunuchs: 
Welcome back, Your Majesty. 


King Fu Chai: 

(ooking robust and dark but with white 
hair at his temples) (cheerly) good to be 
back. I enjoy traveling but it’s always 
nice to be back. (to Hsuan Po) Give each 
of them a tael of gold for taking care of 
this palace during my absence. 


(Hsuan Po gives each a piece of gold.) 


Maids and Eunuchs: 
Thank your, Your Majesty, May you live 
ten thousand years! 


King Fu Chai: 

(in real good mood) Go and see the huge 
turtle and the rare fish I brought back 
from the sea... and tell the cooks to 


prepare them for a big banquet tonight! 


Maids and Eunuchs: 
Yes, Your Majesty. 


(Exit maids and eunuchs) 


King Fu Chai: 

(stretching his arms) Oh, I’ve never been 
happier and more vigorous before in my 
life! (holding Hsi Shih up and whirls her 
around for a while) Thanks to you, my 
little fairy, You’ve opened my eyes to 
the beauty of nature. I didn’t know we 
have so many breathtaking scenic spots 
in the realm of my own kingdom until 
you led me to them. Indeed my country 
is like a heavenly place, with rivers, lakes, 
mountains and the boundless sea. These 
trips have made me love my country 
more. Oh Hsi Shih, why didn’t you come 
to me earlier? 


Hsi Shih: 

(Like a flower in full bloom, she is 
mellower and more alluring) (playfully) 
If I came to you fresh from my village, 
you’d think our King Ko Chien had sent 
you a mule. 


King Fu Chai: 

(laughing heartily) Ha.. ha... What 
a pretty little mule. If I ride you to the 
court, it would be quite a sight. 


_ Hsi Shih: 


(also laughing) I’m afraid your weight 
would crash me before I take a step. 


(Everyone in the room laughs) 
Hsi Shih: 


Would Your Majesty like to take a rest 
before dinner? 


The Aching Heart: 


King Fu Chai: 

Pm not tired at all. In fact I have never 
felt better in my life. The sea air has re- 
juvenated me. The previous trips were 
good and restful but the sea voyage was 
thrilling, advanturous and breathtaking! 
Remember I was almost pulled into the 
sea with a big fish on my angle. It’s so 
exciting and full of fun! 


Hsi Shih: 

(looking at the King with love in her eyes) 
Your Majesty look radiant. It means the 
fate of our kingdom will turn for the 
better, too. 


King Fu Chai: 

(a dark cloud veils the King’s face) 
(thoughtfully) It’s high time I stop taking 
pleasure trips and pay more attention to 
the affairs of my country. (almost to 
himself) I wonder how is Po Pei doing? 


King Fu Chai: 

(to one of the attendants) Go to the 
premier’s residence and ask him to have 
dinner with me tonight. 


Eunuch: 
(bows) Yes, Your Majesty. 


(Exits eunuch.) 


King Fu Chai: 
(suddenly feeling moody and tired) I 
think I need a rest after all. 


(The King and Hsi Shih retire to the 
chamber followed by Hsuan Po.) 


(After the King has left, a group of at- 
tendants come in with small tables and 
cushions setting the place for the evening’s 
banquet. After a while, some of them 
gather in small groups and begin to chat 
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in low voices. Their Conversation can 
be heard by those near the front of the 
stage.) 


Eunuch One: 

His Majesty has become more and more 
stingy now. I remember the first time he 
came back from his trips, he gave each of 
us who had to be left behind ten taels of 
gold; the second time, five taels; the third 
time, three taels, now it’s reduced to only 
one tael! 


Maid One: 

It seems he has to be more careful in 
spending money now. We don’t even get 
the usual supplies of cosmetics, and meat 
and sea food are gradually disappearing 
from our tables. 


Eunuch Two: 
It’s because Yueh’s warships are patrolling 
the sea coast and our fishermen dare not 
go out to sea. 


Eunuch Three: 

That’s not the whole truth. The real 
cause of our financial trouble is our 
premier. 


Eunuch: 
Po Pei? 


Eunuch Three: 
Who else? 


Eunuch One: 
What has he done? 


Eunuch Three: 

A lot of harm! Since the old general died 
and he became the premier, he’s been 
collecting taxes and putting quite a bit 
into his own pocket. Once I delivered to 
him a gift from the King and got a glimpse 
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of his reception room. The pillars are 
inlaid with gold and the furniture inlaid 
with pearls. There are huge coral trees, 
much taller and larger than this one. 
(pointing to the one at the corner). And 
he has a houseful of beautiful girls. They 
speak so many different dialects, all look 
alien to me. 


Maid Two: 

(looking around) (to Eunuch Three) 
You’d better be careful. This place is 
full of aliens, too. You are lucky that 
there is no one around at this moment, 
otherwise you'll be in trouble. 


Eunuch Three: 
Those girls from Yueh, they are security 
risks. 


Maid Two: 

Lady Shih is alright. Hsuan Po is.not too 
bad either. The worst one is Yi Kwang. 
I’ve no doubt she was a spy. Thank 
heaven, she was killed. l 


Eunuch Three: 

There are quite a few girls from Yueh in 
the premier’s residence. They could be 
spies, too. 


(A eunuch from another group walks 
over to join them. ) 


Eunuch Four: | 

I could not help overhearing what you’re 
discussing. I’ve some information to 
contribute. 


Maid Two: 
Tell us, quickly. 


Eunuch Four: 
A girl cousin of mine, who is one of the 
premier’s favorites, told me that years ago 


when we were attacked by Yueh, every- 
body was so scared.... 


Maid One: 
I remember, that’s the tima Crown Prince 
You was captured and killed. 


Eunuch Four: 

The premier came back from the battle 
with Chi and told his household not to 
fear. He said we’ve offered a lot of gold 
to the King of Yueh and he promised to 
withdraw his troops. Later on, in private 
he told my cousin that he is not afraid. 
even if this country should be overtaken 
by Yueh, because he has done a lot of 
favors to the King of Yueh while he was a 
hostage in our country. “Ko Chien is 
greatly indebted to me.” That’s exactly 
what he said. 


Eunuch Three: 
(heatedly) Then he is a traitor. Imagine 
we have a traitor as a premier! 


(Noises of galloping of horses and chariot 
wheels bouncing on cobbled pavement 
are heard from offstage.) 


Eunuch Four: 
Hush... hush... 
coming. 


I think the premier is 


(Some rush to the loggia and look down.) 
(A moment later they return) 

Maid Two: 

Wah! What a long train of entourage the 


premier has! 


Someone offstage shouts: 
The premier is here! 


(A guard comes in.) 


The Aching Heart 
Guard: l 
Would anyone of you report to His 
Majesty that the premier is here. 


(A maid goes into the chamber) 


(The King reappears with Hsi Shih and 


Hsuan Po.) 

King Fu Chai: 

(looks around) Pm glad everything is 
ready for the feast tonight. 

Guard: 


(kneeling down) 


Your Majesty, the 
premier is here. : 


King Fu Chai: 
I heard it already. (He sits down on the 
divan) Send him in. 


Guard: 

He is not alone, Your Majesty. The 
premier has brought with him his wife and 
Ta Fu Feng Ton. 


King Fu Chai: 
(slightly displeased) Alright, ask them all 
to come in. 


(Exits guard) 


(Enter Po Pei, his wife and Feng Ton. Po 
Pei has obviously put on a lot of weight 
and a great deal of air since he was last 
seen. ) 


(The three kneel down to the King) 


All Three: 
May Your Majesty live ten thousand 
years. 


King Fu Chai: 
Please rise. 
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(The three get up.) 


Po Pei: . 

I heard that Your Majesty has brought 
back a lot of delicacies from your trip, 
including a huge sea turtle. I take the 
liberty of bringing my wife, who’s long 
wished to see your palace, especially. the 
Loggia of Musical Steps. 


King Fu Chai: 

(Controlling his displeasure) PH ask Hsi 
Shih to dance for you on the loggia a little 
later. 


Po Pei and his Wife: 
Thank you, Your Majesty. 


King Fu Chai: 
Please be, seated. (The two sit down) 
(The King casts his eyes on Feng Ton) 
Who are you? 


Po Pei: 

(answering for Feng Ton) Don’t Your 
Majesty remember? He is Feng Ton. 
Your Majesty bestowed upon him the 
rank of Ta Fu after he performed a very 
important errand for you. He plucked 
out the old thorn — Wu Tze Hsu — from 
your back. (a pause) He happened to be 
with me when the royal messenger came 
informing me of the big feast tonight, so 
I brought him along, too. 


(A very unpleasant memory makes the 
King’s face look cloudy. He says nothing 
but motions Feng Ton to sit down.) 


(Feng Ton senses the King’s dark mood. 
He blushes and then quietly sits down.) 


(Food and drinks begin to be brought in 
and served.) 
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King Fu Chai: 

(raising his cup) Let’s drink. (He finishes 
the wine in one draught. An attendant 
hurriedly fills up his cup and the King 
downs it in another draught. He keeps on 
drinking one cup after another. Instead 
of feeling high, his face becomes darker 
and darker.) Po Pei, tell me how are the 
affairs of the state? 


Po Pei: 

Everything is running smoothly, Your 
Majesty. (with an air of self-complacency) 
With me at the helm, Your Majesty does 
not have a thing to worry. You may take 
pleasure trips whenever you like. 


King Fu Chai: 
How is this year’s harvest? 


Po Pei: 
(knitting his eyebrows a little) Not too 
good, but enough to feed our people. 


King Fu Chai: 

(with, displeasure in his tone) Last year 
you reported to me that there was a 
drought in Chia Sing ($ 8%) and asked 
me to waive the farmers’ grain duties. 


Po Pei: 
(hesitating a little) Yes, iuam remem 
ber I did make that suggestion. 


King Fu Chai: 
I went to Chia Sing on my recent trip. I 
inquired with farmers there myself. They 
told me that they had an unusually good 
crop last year. 


Po Pei: 


(unperturbed and feigning to be some- 


what agitated) Your Majesty, it must be 
a trick played by the tax collectors. PH 
make a thorough investigation and heavily 


punish the culprits. 


King Fu Chai: 
Punishing is not enough. Just chop off 
their heads. 


Po Pei: | 
(a little uneasy) Yes, Your Majesty. PUH 


look into it the first thing in the morning. 


King Fu Chai: 

(pursuing the subject further) I heard 
that a lot of grains has been sold to Yueh 
every year. 


Po Pei: 

(calmly) That’s part of our annual 
tributes to Yueh. Your Majesty could not 
have forgotten what we promised Yueh 
nine years ago in exchange for the 
withdrawal of their armies from our 
kingdom. 


King Fu Chai: 

(overwhelmed with remorse and grief, 
drinking one cup after another, finally 
he picks up the wine pot and tosses its 
content down his throat. After it’s 
finished, he bangs on the table) More! 
More! More! More wine! 


Hsi Shih: 

(sensing the freezing air around her, 
standing up and bowing to the King) With 
Your Majesty’s permission. Pll dance for 
you. 


(The King nods slightly. Hsi Shih goes to 
the loggia and begins to dance. Her steps 
produce the accompanying music. A full 
moon slowly climbs up. The huge pearls 
in the alcove and the precious stones on 
the screen at the back of the divan 
illuminate the room. Everyone is 
entranced by the beautiful dance, the 


The Aching Heart 


delightful music and the picturesque 
background. The air is so still that not 
a leaf of the Phoenix Tree rusties.) 


(Suddenly a heavy thud is heard. The 
King tumbles down irom the divan. Some 
attendants hurriedly help the King to his 
feet while others bring in oil lamps. Po 
Pei, his wife and Feng Ton taking the 
advantage of the confusion, quietly 
sneaked out. The King is being assisted 
into the chamber, followed by Hsi Shih, 
Hsuan Po and several other maids, while 
other attendants are clearing up the hall.) 


(When the stage is devoid of people, a 
weird voice offstage begins to sing.) 


Voice: 

Spring comes: 

The Phoenix Tree’s buds open their eyes 
large. 

Tiny young leaves peep out. 

Where, oh, where is the King of Wu? 

Out with his favorite 

On his royal barge. 


Summer comes. 

The Phoenix Tree’s leaves spread wide 
Casting cool shades in the warm tide. 
Where, oh, where is the King of Wu? 
Having pleasure trips on the lake side. 


Autumn comes. 

The Phoenix Tree’s leaves blush deep red 
At the touch of Nature’s hand. 

Where, oh, where is the King of Wu? 
Somewhere on a fairy land. 


Winter comes. 

The Phoenix Tree’s leaves fall. 
Chilly gusts whirl them about. 
Where, oh, where is the King of Wu? 
Still sleeping after a drinking bout. 
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Voice: 

(shouting) 

Wake up! Wake up! 

King of Wu! 

Listen to me! 

Listen to me! 

Beware of the FALL OF THE PHOENIX 
TREE! 

Beware of the FALL OF THE PHOENIX 
TREE! 


(A strong gust of wind suddenly pushes 
close the doors of the moon gate. The 
resounding bang vibrates the still air. The 
wind whistles through the void carrying 
the weird voice farther and farther away 
... but in the dead silence of the night its 
repeated warning: 


“Beware of the fall of the Phoenix Tree!” 
can still be heard. 


(Several people rush out from the chamber 
including the King.) 


King Fu Chai: 
(in á scared voice) What’s happened? 


Hsuan Po: 
I think a storm is coming. (Opening the 
moon gate and taking a look outside) 


Hsi Shih: 
No wonder the air was so stuffy last night. 
King Fu Chai: 


I distinctly heard someone singing just 
before the banging of the doors. 


Hsuan Po: 
I heard it too. 


Hsi Shih: 
Asking us to beware of the fall of the 
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Phoenix Tree. 


King Fu Chai: 

And wants me to wake up. (slaps his own 
face) It’s time I wake up! For the past 
nine years I’ve been dreaming... . refuse 
to wake up to the ugly truth.... I’ve 
been living on borrowed time... yet not 
doing a thing to alleviate the danger. I’ve 
been waiting, waiting for the axe to fall 
on my country and on my neck! 


Hsi Shih: 

(kneeling down) It’s all my fault. I 
persuade Your Majesty to take those 
pleasure trips. 


King Fu Chai: 

I can’t blame everything on a weak girl. 
It’s time I take troubles like a man. I 
must do something right away to protect 
my country and my people. 


(There is another gust of strong wind and 
the Phoenix Tree’s leaves fall like a 
shower of colorful flakes. Dark clouds 
obliterate the moon. From afar whistling 
sounds of an approaching storm are heard.) 


King Fu Chai: 
Bolt all the doors. 


(Some eunuchs go to the moon gate and 
try to close it but can’t do it.) 


Eunuch: 
Oh, the hinge of one of Gis doors is 
dislocated. 


Hsuan Po: 
Go and find the carpenters. 


(Exit two eunuchs in a hurry.) 


(In a second the two eunuchs come back) 


Eunuchs: 
(kneeling down) Your Majesty. Bad 
News! Bad News! Yueh’s soldiers are 


marching toward us again. Ta Fu Wang 
Sun Loh’s two couriers have been waiting 
outside for quite some time. They dared 
not come in to wake up Your Majesty. 


King Fu Chai: 
(greatly disturbed) Send them in at once. 


(Exit again the two eunuchs and in come 
two couriers.) 


Couriers: | 
(kneeling down) Your Majesty, the Yueh 
soldiers sneaked on us without any 
warnings. Fan Li is leading a fleet of 
warships and the King of Yueh himself is 
leading the army. All their men put Mei 
in their mouths marching in the night. 
They have already occupied the cities of 
Chia Sing, Wu Sing and Heng San, all the 
places where we get our fish and rice. 
Their navy has taken over the coast line of 
Lake Li Cheh and also our sea coast. We 
are beseiged! 


-” 


King Fu Chai: 

(stamping his feet) That black-hearted Ko 
Chien! He is trying to starve us to death. 
I must go and fight him. (to attendants) 
Go and gather all the town-criers. Order 
all soldiers and reserves to get ready for 
our war of survival! We must fight or die! 


(Exit some attendants) 
King Fu Chai: 


(to another attendant) 
Premier Po Pei. 


Go and get 


(Exit one attendant) 


The Aching Heart 


King Fu Chai: 
(to Hsi Shih) Get out my armor and my 
sword. 


(Billows of strong winds come wave 
after wave. One of the doors of the 
moon gate is blown down. The tall 
Phoenix Tree sways left and right. Sud- 
denly the lightening, the thunder and 
the downpour seem to decsend all at 
once.) 


Hsi Shih: 
Your Majesty, let’s go inside. — 


King Fu Chai: 
No, I want to let the storm really wake 
me up. 


(taking off his upper garment, he kneels 
down, half naked and let the rain pour 
on him through the open moon gate. 
He holds up his head and yells.) Wu 
Tze Hsu! Wu Tze Hsu! How I wish you 
were here! How I regret having you 
killed! .Wu Tze Hsu, for thirty-seven 
years you worked to build up our king- 
dom... and I had you killed! Wu Tze 
Hsu!. Wu Tze Hsu! I’ve greatly wronged 
you! 


(Suddenly the room is brightened up 
by a series of lightnings followed by a peal 
of ear-spliting thunder bolts. The earth- 
shaking gusts knock down everything in 
their paths. Crutains beillow like full 
sails and objects on tables and teapoys 
fall. Offstage sounds of falling tiles from 
roofs, trees tumbling and other dins are 
constantly heard.) 

dins are constantly heard.) 


Voices of Town-criers mingled with the 
bangings of their gongs offstage: 
“ALL RESERVE SOLDIERS REPORT 
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TO YOUR COMMANDERS! YUEH IS 
ATTACKING US AGAIN!” 


(They keep on shouting their message, 
but their voices trail off as they walk 
farther away.) 


King Fu Chai: 

(standing up) (to the fear-petrified Hsi 
Shih and attendants) Get my armor 
and sword. I’m going to fight the armies 
of Yueh. 


Hsi Shih: 
But, Your Majesty. . . 


King Fu Chai: 

Don’t stop me. This is the last chance 
for me to do something for my country 
and my people! 


Hsi Shih: © 

The storm is still raging. One cannot 
even walk straight in these violent 
blasts. 


King Fu Chai: 
(ignoring her) Get my armor and sword 
at once! | 


(The attendants bring in the King’s battle 
attire and his sword.) 


(Hsi Shih and Hsuan Po help the King 
get into his armor.) 


(A courier rushes in) 


Courier: . 

(Kneeling and speeking with an excited 
voice) Your Majesty, the strangest things 
have happened! During the storm, 
Yueh’s soldiers were pressing very near 
our south gate, suddenly General Wu 


Tze Hsu’s head loomed as big as the 
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wheel of. a chariot and his eyes ejected 
light like lightning; his hair and beard 
spread out and stood on end straight 
like arrows. It illuminated a radius 
of ten li! Meanwhile the thunder roared, 
the lightning struck and the winds carried 
sand and stones that hit people like 
arrows. Many of the Yueh’s ships, es- 
pecially the smaller ones, capsized and 
the bigger ones grounded; their. horses 
were startled and threw down their 
riders; their chariots were overturned 
and their soldiers turned back and ran.... 


King Fu Chai: 
(elated) So Wu Tze Hsu hasn’t deserted 
me! He is still helping me...... even 


after his death! I must take this oppotuni- | 


ty to drive out Yueh’s armies once and 
for all! | 


Hsi Shih: 
Your Majesty, why don’t you wait till 
the storm subsides. 


King Fu Chai: 
(ignoring her) (to the courier) Are the 
reserves assembled? 


Courier: 
We’ve just issued armors and weapons 
to them.... but .... but Your Majesty, 


they are in a pretty bad shape. They 
haven’t had any drillings since the old 
general died. 


King Fu Chai: 

(slapping his own face hard) Fu Chai, 
Fu Chai, you stupid pig! You chopped 
down with your own damned hand 
the pillar that sustained your kingdom! 


(to the dazed courier) Where is Po Pei? 


Courier: 


I heard that the premier has left his 
residence and went to his fief. He placed 
his own soldiers around his property 
and won’t let anyone go in. 


King Fu Chai: 

Ask him to join me at the foot of Yu 
Hang mountain (fpi). If he fails 
to do that, PH kill him as soon as I come 
back. Be off, quickly! 


(The courier kowtows, then gets up 
and leaves.) 


King Fu Chai: 
(seeing the worried look on Hsi Shih’s 
face, trying to console her) Don’t worry. 


Wu Tze Hsu’s spirit is going to protect 


me. J 
(Hsi Shih cries.) 


King Fu Chai: 

(holding her in his arms) Don’t cry, 
my love. [ll send one courier a day 
to keep you informed. 


(Hsi Shih nods and before she can say 
anything, the King marchs off.) 


(Hsi Shih sits down on the divan, covers 
her face with both hands and cries her 
heart out.) 


Hsuan Po: 

(to Hsi Shih) Lady Shih, it’s very bad 
omen for you to cry like that when the 
King goes off to battle. 


Hsi Shih: 
(sobbing) I can’t help it. I have a feeling 


that I'll never see him again. 


Hsuan Po: 
That’s not a good thing to say either. 


The Aching Heart: 


You’d better get inside and take a rest. 
This hali is a mess. 


Hsi Shih: 
No, Pd rather stay in this room and 
wait for him to come back. 


Hsuan Po: | 
Don’t be childish. It would probably 
be a month or so before he could come 
back. 


(Hsi Shih does not answer.’ She just 
sits there looking out throught the moon 
gate into the sky. The storm is subsid- 
ing with intervals between gusts becoming 
longer and longer.) 


Hsuan Po: 

(seeing no hope of persuading Hsi Shih, 
she turns to the attendants) Will someone 
go and find out why the carpenters 
are still not here? The gates need to 
be fixed right away. 


(Exits one eunuch.) 


(to other attendants) All of you, don’t 
just stand there dazed like that. Get 
to work! Clean up the mess. 


(The maids and eunuchs begin busy 
cleaning up the hall.) 


(The carpenters come in, bow to Hsi 
Shih, then begin to put the fallen door 
of the moon gate back in its place.) 


(The light dims, then slowly comes 
back to indicate the passage of time. 
Hsi Shih stands alone at the loggia looking 
with a fixed gaze toward the right, her 
profile showing.) 


(Hsuan Po comes in from the chamber 
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with a cup in her hand. She gives it to 
Hsi Shih and the latter drinks mechanical- 
ly.) 


(A guard enters with a courier.) 


(Hsi Shih, hearing some footsteps, 
quickly rushes in from the loggia.) 


Guard: 

(bows) Lady Shih, forgive me for coming 
in unannounced. His Majesty the King 
left words that. whenever a courier comes 
from the front, he should be ee 
before you right away. 


Hsi Shih: 
(to the courier) Tell me quickly, is the 
King alright? 


Courier: 
(bows) His Majesty is unhurt but he 
has been surrounded. 


Hsi Shih: 
(her hand flights to her mouth to 
suppress a cry) where is he now? 


Courier: 
In the mountain of Yu Hang. There 
wasn’t any: food, so His Majesty and 
his handful of soldiers had to eat whatever 
they could get — wild wheat and. raw 
squashes. 


Hsi Shih: 
Oh, my poor King! 


Courier: 

While His Majesty was eating those raw 
things, he suddenly thought of Kung 
Sun Sheng, who predicted that His 
Majesty would someday eat things raw. _ 
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Hsr Shih: . | 
Kung Sun Sheng, the sone 


Courier: 

Yes, the soothsayer that was clubbed 
to death. His body was left on the 
top: of .Hsu Mountain (ÆU) next to 
Mt. Yu Hang. His Majesty asked Po 
Pei to invoke the spirit of Kung Sun 
Sheng. Po Pei turned his face toward 
Mountain Hsu. and yelled Kung Sun 
Sheng’s: name. + He yelled three times 
and -Kung Sun Sheng responded three 
times... The. King was. so scared . that 
his face became ashy white. - 


(Everyone in the room shudders.) 


Hsuan Po: | 
How did YOU come out? 


Courier: 
It wasn’t easy.. I was.born in the moun- 
tains, so I know how to find my way. 


Hsi Shih: 
Why.: didn’t His Majesty follow you and 
get out of that besieged mountain? . 


Courier: 

In the first place, I wasn’t so sure that 
I could get out myself... Besides, before I 
started’ back to Koo Soo, His Majesty 
was discussing terms ‘of | surrender with 
the King of Yueh; using arrows to deliver 
the messages back and forth. . 


Hsi Shih: 
(seeing a ray of hope) Will the King of 
Yueh spare His Majesty’s life? 


Courier: 
Shortly before T left I heard ‘that the 


King of Yueh ‘agreed to let His majesty 
and ‘wife together- with 300 attendants 


to live in the town of Yun Tung (M #). 


Hsi Shih: 

(getting down on her knees) Oh, thank 
Heavens! So long as His Majesty’s life 
is not in danger, I’m satisfied. 


Courier: 
May I go now? My dieiies are torn 
and my legs are bleeding! 


Hsi Shih: . 
(get up) You may go now. 


(Exits the courier.) 


Hsi Shih: 

(to Hsuan Po) They are going to spare 
His Majesty’s life. I feel so relieved. I 
thought I would not see him again... 
(a pause) I’m going to take a rest now. 


Hsuan Po: 
You really need a good rest. 


Hsi Shih: 

(moving toward the chamber) Wake 
me up as soon as His Majesty comes 
back. i 


Hsuan Po: 
I surely will. Don’t worry. 


(exits Hsi Shih) 


Hsuan Po: 

(talking to herself} King Fu Chai has 
surrendered. Shall I stay or shall I go 
back to Yueh? But I’ve no one to go 
back to. (dabs a tear) I probably will 
stay with Hsi Shih. She is just like a 
sister to me. 


(Enters a guard with another courier.) 


Wu Tze Hsu. 


The Aching Heart: 


Guard: 
(bowing to Hsuan Po) Here’s another 
courier to see Lady Shih. 


Hsuan Po: 

Lady Shih is taking a rest. She hasn’t 
slept for two days. . Please let me have 
the message and [ll convey it to Her 
Ladyship as soon as she wakes up. 


Courier: 

(bowing) The captain of the defenders 
of Koo Soo asked me to report to Lady 
Shih that our city will soon be captured 
by Yueh! 


Hsuan Po: 

Koo Soo City is E by. two 
impenetrable walls. The outer one was 
built by Sun Wu and the inner one by 
His Majesty often says 
that a handful of soldiers will be able 
to defend the city. 


Courier: 

But the soldiers of Yueh are digging 
ditches and boring tunnels with the 
obvious intention of` getting into | our 
city subterraneously. 


Hsuan Po: 
Is there any way of stopping them? - 


Courier: 
How can.we stop them? We dare’ not 
even open the city gate! 


Hsuan Po: 
Oh, I hope the spirit of Wu Tze Hsu 
would scare them off again! 


Courier: 

Talking about the old- aac igi 
the King of Yueh, Fan Li and Wen Chung 
had an altar built at the confluence of 
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the three: rivers to invoke..the spirit of 
the old general and: begged: him. not. to 
prevent them from: conquering : our 
country. They accused our King of having 
killed the most loyal and. meritorious 
general cold-bloodingly. ~The. strangest 
thing ‘then happened.;. The wineicup on 
the altar moved and its content-drained! 
And the body of Wu Tze Hsu wrapped 
in horse hide appeared floating on the 
crest of an incoming tidal wave, rushing 
like hundreds of gallopping:. horses toward 
our eastern gate as if he is showing them 
the way. Our captain said probably 
Yueh’s soldiers will be able to get into our 
city tonight under the cover.‘of. the 


darkness and the tidal:wave. -They have 
many trained swimmers. 

Hsuan Po: . oe 
Oh, what shall we do? ... (a pause)... :. 


Did you report to the Queen about it? _ 


Courier: 
No, His Majesty only ordered us to report 
to Lady. Shih in case of emergency;.--. 


Hsuan Po: 
Thank you, you may go now. 


(The courier bows and leaves, followed 
by the guard.) .. .:) wo, - 


Hsuan Po: `. 

(talking to herself) Shall: I vake up Hsi 
Shih? What’s the use?. She. is- more 
empty-headed than I!l- She won’t know 
what to do.. (sitting:.on’ one of-;thè 
cushions) F don’t think: Yueh -soldiers 
would do us any: narm; After all, they..are 
our gian Po Sete ek Ait ee 


2. 


a d 
-k 


(The light dimo” 
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Voice of a man from offstage singing: 
The King of Wu woke up, 

But woke up too late! 

There’s no rice in our bowl and 

No fish on our plate. 

The King of Wu woke up 

But woke up too late! 

The enemy soldiers 

Are already entering our East Gate! 


Hsuan Po: 
Guard! Guard! 


(Enters a guard.) 


Hsuan Po: 
Who is singing that wierd song? 


Guard: 
We tried to locate the person, but could 
not find him. 


Hsuan Po: 
I’m scared. 


Guard: 
Who isn’t? I’m afraid the end is coming. 


Hsuan Po: 
You may go now. 


(Exits guard.) 
(A full moon slowly rises in the sky.) 


The weird voice offstage sings again: 
On the high wall of the South Gate 
Hangs the old general’s head. 

When the moon shines full and bright, 
Full and bright shine the general’s eyes. 
‘Higher and higher rises the tide, 
Brighter and brighter shine the eyes. 
Upon the crest of the high tide 

Lies the old general’s headless body 
wrapped in a horse hide, ` 


‘to her companions behind her) 
‘guards are all gone. They must have run 


Fuller and fuller waxes the moon, 
Higher and higher rises the tide. 

The old general’s body in a horse hide 
The enemy soldiers does guide... . 


(Hsuan Po rises abruptly and closes the 
moon gate and bolts it.) 


(The hall is in 
illuminated by 
precious stones.) 


semi-darkness, only 
the huge pearls and 


Hsuan Po: 
(yawns) Oh, Pm so tired. (She stretches 
herself on the divan and sleeps.) 


(A short while later, some maids with 
bundles in their hands begin to file out 
from the chamber and try to sneak out.) 


The First Maid: 

(sticking her head out of the door on the 
right to look around, then whispering 
The 


away too. Let’s go. CAIL maids file out 
through the door leading to the courtyard. 
Some go to the alcove and snatch the 
pearl ornaments before they leave.) 


(A roaring sound offstage like hundreds of 
horses galloping is looming nearer and 
nearer, then an earthshaking clash is 
heard.) 


Hsuan Po: 

(jumping up from her slumber) The 
Yueh soldiers are coming! Guards! 
Guards! (When she finds that no one 
answers her call, she rushes out, then 


‘quickly returns) (franticly) ALL THE 


GUARDS ARE GONE! 


(Hsi Shih comes out from the chamber.) 


tr 


The Aching Heart 


seeing the serious expression on his face, 
she begins to believe him. She trembles 
like a falling leaf, but braces herself and 
asks another question) (she stutters) He 
said, said, said nothing about me? 


Fan Li: 

He only asked to have his eyes covered. 
He said he could not face Wu Tze Hsu in 
the nether world! 


Hsi Shih: 

(with tears streaming down her face) Oh, 
Fu Chai, I’ve ruined you! You died 
hating me! 


(Hsi Shih rushes to the red pillar and tries 
to knock her head against it but Fan Li 
catches her in time. She faints in his 
arms. He tenderly caresses her and calls 
her name over and over again.) 


Fan Li: 

Hsi Shih, Hsi Shih, even if you don’t 
love me any more. PU be content only 
to have you near me. Pll put you on an 
altar and worship you like a goddess. 
Oh, my love, my heart, my life.... 


(he buries his face in her bossom and 
cries like a child.) 


(Hsuan Po reappeares with a bundle in 
her hand.) 


Hsuan Po: 
Fan Ta Fu, Fan Ta Fu. 


(Fan Li looks up with tears on his face.) 


Hsuan Po: 
Fan Ta Fu, there is no time to waste. 
Please collect yourself. 


Fan Li: 
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(still looking dazed) She doesn’t love me 
any more! 


Hsuan Po: 
Don’t give up hope. 
ached for you once. 


After all, her heart 


Fan Li: 

(shaking his head dejectedly) But it aches 
no more for me now! I could.tell from 
the way she looked at me. Pm no more 
than a stranger to her now! 


Hsuan Po: 
Please let’s leave here right away. 


Fan Li: 
You want to leave with us? 


Hsuan Po: 

I could not help overhearing what you 
said to Hsi Shih. If you don’t mind [d 
like to go with Hsi Shih and serve her the 
rest of my life. Pve become very attached 
to her, too. | 


(Sound of martial music from afar and a 
hubbub of noises approaching.) 


Fan Li: 

(startled as if being jerked from a slumber) 
It’s the King. He is coming! (to Hsuan 
Po) Is there any other way of getting out 
of this palace? I left quite a number of 
soldiers outside the palace’s main gate. 
We can’t use the front gate. 


Hsuan Po: 
There is an exit from the loggia to the side 


courtyard and near the foot of the palace 


wall there-is a secret underground tunnel 
leading to the bank of the nearest river, 
the River Yun (#7 ). 
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Fan Li: 
That’s exactly where I want to go. 


(He stands up, gathering the still un- 
conscious Hsi Shih in his arms. As they 
are about to leave, something drops from 
Hsi Shih’s body.) 


Hsuan Po: 
(picking itup) It’s a pair of jade pendants. 


Fan Li: 

(recognizing the pendants) Ah, It’s the 
pair I gave to her. She still wears them! 
That means she hasn’t really given me up. 
(overjoyed) I still have hopes! (a pause) 
Ah, I almost forgot. Hsuan Po, will vou 
take out a bamboo slab in my sleeve and 
put it on the table over there. 


(Hsuan Po does as she is told.) 


(Fan Li with the unconsious Hsi Shih in 
his drms leaves quickly by way of the 
loggia, followed by Hsuan Po.) 


(The noises of people and horses draw 
near.) 


(Enter Wen Chung, King Ko Chien and 
attendants) 


King Ko Chien: 

(looking around) So this is Kwan Wah 
Palace where Fu Chai kept Hsi Shih. By 
the way, where is she? (to the attendants) 
Go inside and find out where is Hsi Shih. 


(Some attendants go into the chamber.) 


King Ko Chien: (going out to the loggia 
and discovering that his steps produce 
musical notes, he is overjoyed) This 
must be the Loggia of Musical ee 
I’ve heard so much about. 


(Suddenly, a few tongues of fire leap up 
from below the loggia and. three guards 
of Wu rushing up to the loggia with knives 
in their hands try to kill King Ko Chien. 
Wen Chung utters a loud cry and runs 
out followed by Ko Chien’s attendants. 
The three Wu guards are overpowered. 
But the fire is raging.) 


Guard One: 

Ko Chien, you are lucky to get away! We 
hid ourselves in the vault of the loggia 
waiting for you. We knew you would 


comeée.... 


King Ko Chien: 

I was told that this palace was haunted 
and ghosts often come out and sing 
songs. Now I know you people must be 
the so-called ghosts. 


Guard Two: 
We tried to warn our King with songs 
but he failed to take notice. 


King Ko Chien: 
Take them away and set them free. I like 
people who are loyal to their masters. 


Three Guards: 

(surprised at the leniency of King Ko 
Chien, kneel down and kowtow to him) 
Thank you, Your Majesty, for sparing our 
lives. 


King Ko Chien: | 

You go out and tell the citizens of Koo 
Soo that I’ve already had Po Pei, his wife 
and Feng Ton executed. I hate traitors. 
Pll build a temple for Wu Tze Hsu for his 
loyalty. Tell them that if they obey the 
law and work diligently, PL love them as 
I love the citizens of Yueh. ... 








The Aching Heart 


Some attendants to King Ko Chien: 

Your Majesty, forgive us for interrupting, 
it’s better to leave quickly before the 
pillars catch fire. 


(The three guards kowtow again and 
leave.) 


(King Ko Chien leaves in a hurry, 
followed by attendants. One of the 
attendants finds a message on the table.) 


Attendant: 
Ta Fu Wen Chung. 


(Wen Chung stops at the door.) 


Attendant: 
Here is a message for you. 


Wen Chung: 
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(takes it and reads) It’s by Fan Li, I can 
recognize his handwriting. (reads aloud) 
“When all the tricky rabits were killed, 
The hunter had his dog steamed; 

When the game birds were felled, 

The hunter had his bow sealed.” 

What sheer nonsense! That crazy Fan Li 
must have gone out of his mind again. 


(He throws the slab into the fire and 
leaves in a hurry.) 


(As the curtain slowly comes down, the 
stage is like a hell of fire with cracking 
and splintering sounds mingled with the 
crashing blasts of falling pillars and 
walls.) 


END OF THE WHOLE PLAY 
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The Aching Heart 


Hsi Shih: 
(frightened too) Hsuan Po, all the maids 
are gone! ; 


Hsuan Po: 
They have all sneaked out on us. We are 
alone now! 


Hsi Shih: 

Those maids must have taken all the 
valuables with them! They made a mess 
inside! 





a 
Np =~ Po: 
T y opening the moon gate to let the 


üght in, then taking a quick look at the 
alcove) All the pearl ornaments are gone. 


(Both of them go out to the loggia and 
look around.) 


Both of them: 
Oh, the whole city is flooded! 


Hsuan Po: 
Lucky we're so high up. 


Hsi Shih: 

(pointing to the empty space where the 
Phoenix Tree used to be) MHsuan Po, 
look... (wailing)... Oh, Heavens! THE 
PHOENIX TREE HAS FALLEN! 


Hsuan Po: | 
(trying to divert her fear) A while ago I 
heard the sound of hundreds of horses 
gallopping. I thought the enemy soldiers 
were coming. Actually it was the noise 
made by the tidal wave. 


Hsi Shih: 
(anguishly) THE PHOENIX TREE HAS 
FALLEN! 


Hsuan Po: 
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Yes, I saw it. Maybe it can be planted 
back again. 


Hsi Shih: © 
It’s broken into two pieces! 


Hsuan Po: 
Luckily it didn’t fall on the loggia. It 
might knock down the railings. 


(While they are talking, a dark figure 
walks in from the door on the right.) 


Figure: 
(staring at Hsi Shih through the moon 
gate fora while then called) Hsi Shih! 


(Both girls are startled and rush in. They 


see béfore their eyes a man clad in armor, 
his helmet covering his forehead, a black 
bag holding his beard and his face being 
covered with dust. The lower part of his 
clothes is soaking wet and water drips 
from it.) 


Hsi Shih: 
(greatly frightened) Who are you? 


The Man: 
Hsi Shih, don’t you know me? I’m Shao 
Po! i 


Hsi Shih: 
Fan Li! 


Fan Li: 

It has been fully fourteen years since we 
parted! Now I’m here to take you back. 
(He removes his helmet and beard bag, 
showing his white hair and beard.) 


Hsi Shih: . 
(staring at him speechless for a while) 


: Shao Po, you’ve certainly aged! You’ve 


changed so much! I could hardly 
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recognize you! 


Fan Li: 
(sadly) How could I help getting old? 
I’ve been tortured for fourteen years! 


Hsi Shih: 
(puzzled) Tortured? 


Fan Li: 
Yes, day and night, especially night. 


Hsi Shih: 

(still muddled) Who’s been ‘torturing 
you? 
Fan Li: 

YOU! 


Hsi Shih: 
(surprised) ME? 


Fan Li: 

Yes, YOU, my dear lady .... how I hated 
myself for letting you leave me! I cursed 
myself and beat my chest until it’s 
swollen; I tossed in bed unable to sleep 
with the tormenting thoughts that vou 
were in Fu Chai’s arms, making love to 
him. I almost went crazy. (walking closer 
to her and trying to embrace her, but Hsi 
Shih backs away.) 


Hsi Shih: 

(to Hsuan Po) Will you usher Fan Ta Fu 
inside and get some dry clothes for him to 
change. 


Fan Li: | 
(looking at himself) I’m really filthy and 
wet. I was in such a hurry to see you that 


I didn’t want to waste time changing my - 


clothes though. I have a civilian gown 
tucked under my armor. (joyously) Hsi 
Shih, I have all of our future plans 


mapped out. Pl tell you all about them 
as soon as I’ve changed. 


(Hsi Shih’s face is expressionless but Fan 
Li, in his excitement, fails to notice it.) 


(Exit Hsuan Po and Fan Li.) 


Hsi Shih: 

(talking to herself, pacing the floor) Oh, 
what shall I say to him? (rehearsing) Fan 
Li, I have to tell you that I don’t love you 


any more.... (shakirg her head) No, 


no, that’s too harsh. Poor Shao Pug 
really has gone through a lot! Feo, 2° 
and beard are all white and he’ looks a 
hundred years old! I have to do it gently 

(sighs) It’s so strange. The man I 
loved and adored cnce has become 
a total stranger to me. -There wasn’t a 
sparkle of passion kindled inside me 
when I saw him for the first time in 
fourteen years! For his long suffering I 
have only pity.... Pm so inhuman.... 
almost cruel! I ought to be nice to him 
.... (a pause, then shakes her head again) 
No... no.... I can’t do that... it 
would just arouse false hopes in him. I 
have to tell him the truth... the truth 
that I love now only Fu Chai, my royal 
husband. IĮ can not share my love for him 
with another man. I love Fu Chai with 
my whole heart. Above all, he needs me, 
especially now. Even if he should be 
made a captive, Pll stay with him, serve 
him, comfort him, love nim and even slave 
for him. Not a hundred horses can drag 
me away from him... not even King Ko 
Chien.... [Ud rather die than leaving Fu 
Chai.... (stops the pacing) (decidedly) 
I HAVE MADE UP MY MIND! There is 
no other way except telling Fan Li the 
TRUTH .... But how am I going to say 
it? (thinking for along while) (Suddenly 
an idea dawns on her. She stamps her feet 
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with joy) Ah, yes, I know what to say to 
him now. (smiling) Pm not too dumb 
after all. (She sits herself on the divan, 
smoothes her hair and dress, getting ready 
to put on an act.) ) 


(Re-enters Fan Li. He has washed the dirt 
from his face and he has shaved off his 
beard. On his head he wears a black cap. 
He has shed his armor and put on the 
clothes of a commoner. His eyes are lucid 
and burning with expectant joy. At a 
glimpse he can almost pass as his old self, 
except his face is sadly wrinkled. Hsi 
Shih takes a look at him and uncontrolla- 
bly blushes as the old flame begins to 
sparkle.) 

Hsi Shih: i 

(aside, to herself) Oh shame on me! My 
treacherous heart is betraying me. I must 
control myself. 


Fan Li: 

(laughing) Hsi Shih, look at me! Hsuan 
Po found a very sharp dagger in your 
drawer and I used it to shave off my beard 
and she also gave me a piece of black 
fossile. I used it to paint my eyebrows 
black. (laughs again) I look thirty years 
younger! Hsi Shih, it must be the joy of 
seeing you again that has rejuvenated me. 
Oh, Hsi Shih, my love, my very life.... 


(rushing to embrace her) 


(Hsi Shih stops him with a gesture of her 
hand.) 


Hsi Shih: 

(coughs slightly, then with an even and 
clear voice) Fan Ta Fu. (Fan Li’s joy 
suddenly disappears from his face. He 
looks almost scared at Hsi Shih. He is 
hurt by her matter-of-fact salutation) 
Fan Ta Fu, you are a married man now 
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and I heard you have already a son by her. 


Fan Li: 
(taken aback) You knew. 


Hsi Shih: 

Yes. You have a wife and I have a 
husband. Let’s give all our love to each 
his and her own. 


Fan Li: 

She is not my wife, just a woman to me. 
Pve-no love for her. The King gave her to 
me to keep me from going crazy thinking 
of you. She doesn’t mean a thing to me. 


Hsi Shih: 

reproachingly) How could you say she 
doesn’t mean a thing to you? She is the 
mother of your son, isn’t she? - 


Fan Li: 

When I made love to her, I pretended that 
she was you and I even called her using 
your name. 


Hsi Shih: 
What a cruel thing to do to her! 


Fan Li: 

I couldn’t help it. You are the only one I 
have ever loved and [ have told her so. 
She has taken everything quietly and 
understandingly. 


Hsi Shih: 

Even if you don’t care for her, don’t you 
love your son? Though I do not have the 
fortune to be a mother myself yet I know 
the deep love parents feel for their 
children. When Crown Prince You died, 
Fu Chai and his lady almost went out of 
their mind with grief. 
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Fan Li: $ 
I love my son but he’ll be better off 
without me. 


Hsi Shih: 
What do you mean? 


Fan Li: 

I remember I told you once that I can tell 
people’s character by reading their faces. 
I have studied Ko Chien’s physiognomy 
carefully and found that he would readily 
share with .others his misfortunes but 
never his good fortunes. __ : 
Hsi Shih: 

I still don’t quite understand. 


Fan Li: 

It’s difficult to make you understand. To 
put it plainly; King Ko Chien may one 
day think I’ve out lived my usefulness and 
wants to get rid of me, then my family 
will also be condemned. (seeing Hsi Shih 
still looks puzzled, he changes the subject) 
Pm not going back to Yueh. Pve a barge 
ready at the confluence of the three rivers 
and on it there are food and other 
supplies to last us a month. .You and. I 
will take a small boat from here, then get 
on the barge, and sail into the ocean-like 
Lake Li Cheh. [ll disguise myself as a 
businessman and change my name so no 
one will be able to find us again. 


Hsi Shih: 
I can’t go with you. 


Fan Li: 
If you don’ t, PI kill myself (taking out 
the small dagger from his sleeve) 


Hsi Shih: 
(scared) Wait till I explain everything. 
Put down that dagger. 


Fan Li: 
(angrily) I won’t listen to any of your 
reasons. For me life is not worth living 


without you. I’ve waited and suffered 
long enough and I don’t want to live 
another day of that anguished life! 


Hsi Shih: 

(begging) Please listen to me. Fu Chai 
has lost his country, his son, his every- 
thing. He has only me now. Don’t you 
have any pity for him? Besides, I really 
love him dearly. The past few years are 
the happiest i in my life. 


Fan Li: 

(His face is livid with -anguish and a 
maddening hatred mingled with intanse 
jealousy shakes his whole body. He blurts 
out.) HE IS DEAD! FU CHAI IS DEAD! 


Hsi Shih: 

(all color drains from her face, She sways 
and then composes herself) You are 
lying. The courier told me that King Ko 
Chien had agreed to spare his life and let 
him live in Yun Tung and even permitted 
him to keep three hundred attendants. 


Fan Li: 
It’s true, but Fu Chai didn’t accept the 
offer. He chose to die. 


Hsi Shih: 

(trembling all over but still v won't give up) 
It’s not true. We pledged to die together. 
He would have waited to see me first. 


Fan Li: 


I TOLD YOU HE KILLED HIMSELF 
AND HE DID NOT SAY A WORD 
ABOUT YOU WHEN HE DIED! 


Hsi Shih: 


(looking intensely into Fan Lis eye, 


